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Is there a map, whose judgment clear 
Can others teach the course to steer. 
Yet runs himself life's mad career, 
* Wild as the wave ; 

Here pause — and, through the starting tear, 

Survey this grave. 

A Bard's Epitaph. 
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PREFACE. 

Most people are aware that the Life of Burns has already- 
been dealt with by not a few eminent writers. It was, 
therefore, with reluctance and misgivings that I — alto- 
gether without experience of this kind of work — under- 
took to pen a sketch of the Poet's career, with a view 
to the completion of the Third Volume of The Book, of 
Robert Burns, which was projected and so far carried 
through by the late Dr. Charles Eogers, under the auspices 
of the Grampian Club. 

When the third volume of the above-named work 
appeared, my narrative met with many unexpectedly favour- 
able press notices, in some of which the opinion was 
expressed that this Life of Burns should be recast for 
publication in separate form, and at a cost easily acces- 
sible to those of the general public who might care to 
have it. The Biography is now issued in accordance with 
this opinion. 

It is nowadays next to impossible to lay any large or 
just claim to originality in dealing with the Life of Burns. 
This volume only claims to be a faithful and sympathetic 
effort to put together a record of facts, as full as moderate 
space would hold, and in language as simple and concise 
as the writer could employ. A biographer's first and 
constant aim should be to keep himself in the background, 
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and to set forth in the fullest and clearest possible light, 
the life which he has undertaken to portray. To this end 
large use is here made of the Poet's words, both verse 
and prose, that Burns may be, so to speak, in large 
measure his own biographer. And further, the writings 
of others — more particularly the notes and letters of 
Burns's contemporaries — have been freely and of set 
purpose employed wherever these were found to cast vivid 
light upon, or lend graphic interest to, the story. 

N"ow if, with regard to human life in general, all narrow, 
harsh, or finical judgment should be avoided, in an especial 
sense it should be so with regard to the career of Kobert 
Burns. Accordingly, in view of the strange, fitful circum- 
stances amid which, with his uniquely impulsive, social, 
self-forgetting, passion-driven temperament, he was des- 
tined to struggle along life's thorny, snare-strewn road, 
we anxiously plead that the character and conduct of this 
humbly-born yet transcendant genius be studied and 
estimated in the spirit of his own great lines — 

Who made the heart, 'tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us ; 
He knows each chord, its various tone, 
Each spring, its various bias : 

Then at the balance let's be mute. 
We never can adjust it ; 
What's done we partly may compute. 
We know not what's 7'esistcd — 

in the spirit of which lines the following pages have been 

written. 

J. C. H. 

The Manse, Tarbolton, 
January 1893. 
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CHAPTER I. 

CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. 

For now he haunts his native land 
As an immortal youth ; his hand 

Guides every plough ; 
He sits beside each ingle nook, 
His voice is in each rushing brook, 

Each rustling bough. 



Longfellow. 



My father was a farmer, upon the Carrick border. 
And carefully he bred me in decency and order ; 
He bade me act a manly part, tho' I had ne'er a farthing ; 
For, without an honest manly heart, nae man was worth regarding. 

Early Song. 

Upon the subject of Burns's ancestry a great deal of wide 
and minute research has been expended; but, for the 
majority of readers, it may be sufficient to state that, on 
both sides of the house, the Poet came of Scottish small- 
farming folks — a class which, though comparatively poor 
and imassuming, has in byegone days produced, and still 
yields, the staple brain and sinew of the country. While 
it is evident that in many respects the Poet's father was 
a remarkable man for his time and station, we can dis- 
cover little or nothing in the family genealogy to account, 
in any adequate sense, for Eobert Burns appearing so bright 
a star in the world's galaxy of pure natural genius. We 
have here a striking instance — amoivg Ttiaiv"^ \s\Qt^ — <^^ '^'^ 

A 
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f unftceountable ways of God, in seodijig forth from time 6 

time minds fashioned to clearly diBcern and bravely declare J 
I great central truths, — to keenly feel and sweetly express J 
Lthe deepest needs and emotions of human nature andl 
ft experience. 

Here, too, we are reminded how often in the humblest 1 

■ranks of life these great minds appear; of lowly birth J 

■ indeed, yet fitted to grandly soar; and notwithatandi 

■the lack of high social and educational advantE^e, mightS 

f to surmount all arbitrary barriers, to stand nobly amongaa 

the noblest, to amaze profoundeat learning and gentleaM 

culture with abounding sweetness, wit, and wisdom. 

short, Buma's genius and achievements fui'niah perhapBfl 

. the most memora.ble illustration of the far-i'eachiiig trutlo 

L of his own great couplet — 



I 



In the year 1748, Kobert and William Bui'nes, sons c 
■Eobert Burnes, tenant of Clochnahill in ICiccardineshii'ej 
found it necessary owing to the straitened cireumstancea 
of the family to leave tlieir home, that they might e 
tetter fortune in the south country. The brothers sadl^ 
iparted "on the top of a hill, (in the confines of thei 
'native place, each going off hia several way in search i 
new adventures, and scarcely knowing whither the^ 
went." Kobert, the elder of the two, went to England/ 
William, the Poet'a father, found employment for 4 
time at Edinbui'gli, whence he removed westward to thd 
vicinity of Ayr. There he wrought some years as s 
gardener. By-and-bye, in the hope of bettering hui 
position, he took a lease of seven acres of land at AUowayS 
his intention being to cultivate this small holding as m 
nursery-garden. Here he erected the now world-famoufll 
Bums' Cottage, wherein he set up a home of his ow 
Agnes Brown, a Carrick fanner's daughter, whom haj 
married in December 1757; and here, on January 25tli 
1739, the Poet was born. The cottage stands in a beauti--! 
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ful locality, on the west road to Maybole, and about three 
miles from — 

Auld Ayr, wham ne'er a toon surpasses 
For honest men and bonnie lasses. 

The highway runs close beside "Kirk Alloway," and 
crosses the Doon at a lovely spot where stands that hand- 
some memorial structure which has a primary claim to be 
specially spoken of as Burns's Monument. From the 
new bridge (by which the river is now crossed in a 
straighter course) a fine view can be had of the "Auld 
Brig," the " Monument," and the " banks and braes " of 
the classic stream. There, if we call to mind the Poet's 
lines, as in " Tam o' Shanter " and " Ye Banks and Braes," 
the place seems to live and move as of old at his immor- 
talising touch. 

The " auld clay biggin'," where the Poet first saw the 
light, was for many years used as a wayside ale-house. 
Now, however, it is fittingly owned and cared for by the 
trustees of the monument. The licence is dispensed with 
and in the neat little hall behind the cottage many inter- 
esting and valuable Burns relics are exhibited.^ From all 
parts of our own country, and from many far-off lands, the 
throng of pilgrims to this natal scene yearly increases; 
until now, in the holiday season, the visitors number 
thousands weekly — a great and growing evidence that 
he who was born there spoke and still is speaking straight 
to the hearts of men and women everywhere. 

A few days after the Poet's birth, the stability of the 
" clay biggin' " was so severely tried that mother and infant 
were removed for safety to a neighbouring dwelling — 

*Twas then a blast o' Januar* wind 
Blew hansel in on Robin 

— stormy presage of his rugged, passion-swayed career. 
The frail building having been repaired and strengthened, 

^ William Bumes, on leaving the neighbourhood in 1777, sold the cot- 
tage and the feu-right of his adjoining seven acres to the A3rr Shoemaka^W 
Corporation. The hall was erected in 1847 ', and m \%^\ >ijcife Y'^cs^t'v.-^ N^^^a. 
acquired hy the trustees of the monument at a cost ol £\^^^. 
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mother and child returned to their home, and thri 
the family dwelt until Robert had reached his eighths 
year. 

Of these childhood years very little is definitely know 
As regards general worth and intelligence, William Bumeftl 
and hia wife were clearly above the average small farmerffa 
and cottars of their time. The Poet's mother is deacribedi^l 
by one who knew her intimately, as a woman of great* 
sagacity, and pleasant, easy manner, having at her c 
mand a remarkable store of ballads and traditionary tales, 
by means of which she early kindled and fed the imagina- 
tion of her wondronsly-gifted eldest son. In this same 
direction, an aged relative of the family, Betty Davidson 
by name, exercised a lasting iniluence on the Poet's mineL 
Bums himself says of her : — 

In my infimt and boyish days, I owed much to un old woman, wb 
sided in the family, remarkable for her ignorance, credulity, and i 
stition. She hsd, I suppose, the l&rgeBt colteotioii in the country uf 
and BOUgB conceiuing devils, ghosts, fairies, l)Towi]iea, witches, warlock^r 

IapunMea, kelpiea, elf-caQdlea, deadlighta, wraiths, apparitions, oantTaJJ _, 
giants, enchanted towers, dragons, and other tcumpery. This cnltivateAl 
the latent aeeda of poetiy ; but had 
that to this hour, in my noctumal rambles, I aametimes keep a eharp look' 
out in Buspicious plaoas ; and thoogh nobody can be more sceptical than 
am in such matters, yet it often takes an effort of philosophy to shake 
these idle terrors. 
I 



Also, from the earliest dawn of- intelligence, he was acoi 
tomed to those humble yet noble scenes of family induati 
piety, and peace which he has depicted in the " C'otti 
Saturday Night." 

In 1766, the family removed from their Alloway home^^ 
and entered the farm of Mount Oliphant, two miles inlandw 
In his sixth year, Robert attended a small country schooL 
at Alloway MiU. In May 1V65, William Burnes and i? 
few of his neighbours joined in starting a school 
hand, and employed one John Mnrdoch aa master. For- 
tunately, Murdoch, though young, was already a man of 
well-cultured mind, and in many respects a born teacher 
■ Compared with modern systems of crammin'j, his methoi" 
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H^mto have been far more tr\ily educational — well suiteil, 
Hpdeeil, to draw out aud develop the thinking powers of 
H^e children under his charge. He was a respected friend I 
and frequent visitor of the Bnrnes family, and has left a 
most interesting account of the school-days of hia great ' 
pupiL He states that Robert and his younger brother 
irilbei-t were by far Ms aptest pupils. They were generally ; 
bt the upper end of their classes, even when competing 
pith boya much older than themselvBa It is remarkable 
^piat this able and worthy man then considered Gilbert 
the brighter of the two boys. Now, judging from his 
correspondence, Gilbert Burns was a clever, scholarly man 
for his station, At school he may have setimd brighter 
_ lan his elder brother, while in Robert's mind and heart 
Bere greater, stronger thoughts and feelings — a deeper 
Biough more silently-fiowing stream of rich imaginings. 
%X this early stage, Murdoch was mistaken in his estimate 
pi the youthful Poet's gifts, but William Burnes was not | 
80 mistaken ; he having early perceived in his eldest son | 
promise of extraoi-dinary powers of thought and feeling, 

Ihich led him to say that "something wonderful would , 
it be seen and heard of tliat boy." 
Murdoch further tells us tliat, along with the usual 
ranches of elementary education, he tried to teach his 
iipils church musie : — " Here tliey [Robert and Gilbert] | 
ere left far behind by all the rest of the sehooL Robert's 1 
IT, in particular, was remarkably duU, and his voice j 
atunable. It was long before I could get them to dis- 
tinguish one tune from another. . . . Certainly, if any 
person who knew the two boya had been asked which of 
^^tbem was the mc«t likely to court the muses, he would , 
^^Hprely never have guessed that Robert had a propensity I 
^^B that kind." 

^^^F And yet this was he whose writings but a few years | 
^^^ifterwards proclaimed him one of the greatest and sweetest 
of the world's song-makers. 

In IV68, Robert's tenth year, Murdoch left the Alloway | 
^^^pe^hbourhood for a time ; and now, while he eve,\ cas-t- 
^^K\iUy atten()e(] to the himv irnvniw^ o^ \ua ia«vi^' .^"'WxKsa 



Bumea himself undertook and continued the general edi 
cation of his boys. Of this period Gilbert aaya :- 

There being' no school near us, and Ouc little services being already usetul 
on the fanii, mj father undertook to teach ub nrithmetic in the winter 
evenings by candle-light — *nd in this way roy two elder Bistera received 
all the education they ever received. . . . My father woa for some time 
almost tilt) only companion we hod. He conversed familiarly on 
subjects with us, as if wa had been men ; and was at great pains, v 
we ai^companied bim on the labours of the farm, to lead Che conversatioiL I 
to such subjects as might iacreaae our knowledge or confirm ub in virtuom j 

Willia.m Bnrnes was also at paina to place in hia boy^> 
Imnda frtim time to time various volumes of a solidl] ' 
educative kind ; and Gilbert further atatea that " Itobei 
read these books with an avidity and industry scarcely 
to be erptallet!, no book being so voluminous as to; 
slacken hia industry, or so antiquated as to damp his* 
researches." 

Thus for several years — he dutifully attending to the? 
secular and religious instructions of his wortliy father, 
eagerly perusing such books as were placed at hia 
mand, and, if possible, still inoi* eagerly feasting his 
youthful fancy on the wealth of ballad and story sung 
and recited in the family circle^the Poet's education 
teadily proceeded. 

In his fourteenth year, Robert and GUbert attend* 
week about during a summer quarter, for writing lessons 
at Dalryraple parish school About a year afterwards, 
Murdoch having returned to Ayr as English master, 
Robert spent three weeka with him, reviaing English 
grammar and learning French. At the three weeka' end 
master and pupil were reluctantly parted, Robert's servicea 
being required for harvesting at Mount Oliphant. Duriuj 
this brief term of study, he manifested gigantic poweiB 
aoquirement. Not only did he revise his English gramniaTj, 
and learn some French, but he also acqiured a smatterin^j 
of Latin. Considering, however, how scant hia opportun- 
ity, no one need be surprised when it is aaserted thai 
Burns knew little French and less Latin. Regarding th< 
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[ latter language he once remarkeil, " AH I know of Lat^H 
is contained in three words — Ovinia vmcit Amor" ^| 

Excepting the short time he afterwards- spent at tl^H 
Kirkoswald seminary, the foregoing is all the school train^ 
ing he received. It was not much ; but ohvioualy it wasl 
employed by a mai'vellous mind, with a spirit of keen 1 
ini|uiry and unfls^ging zeal. 

Thei'e still lingers, iii the minds of many, considerable 
misapprehension as to the quaHty and extent of Burns's 
education. While, on the one hand, we cannot agree with 
the statement that "not a boy in Scotland was better 
educated ; " on the other hand, we are bound to disagree 
with those who think our Poet's education was, in 
things essential to his great mission, a "poor indifferent 
affair." 

His time at school was indeed brief and broken. Tft] 
him the doors ot no academy or college were open. Almost' 
from childhood, his was a lot taxed by anxious cares, and 
hard, engrossing toila Nevertheless, he enjoyed not a 
few advantages of the beat educational kind. Perhaps 
the first of these we take to he his upbringing in a Scot- 
tish peasant home of outstanding industry, intelligence, 
and iutegrity, — a home where he early imbibed his char- 
acteristic love of independence and hati'ed of everything 
that partook of unthinking bigotry, cruel tyranny, 
worldly meanness. He was taught, too, under the watch- 
ful care of a father of notable enlightenment, — a father who 
neglected no opportunity and grudged no trouble in culti- 
vating the intelligence of hie family, and particularly the 
I soaring mind and spirit of his eldest son. Be it fui'ther 
remembered, the more impressionable years of Burns's 
youth were spent in a neighbourhood where "Nature's 
(ace is fair" indeed — a beautiful country-side — where, as 
with living forms and voices, hia rich imagination learned 
to commune with luU and dale, wood and stream, fields 
and Slowers, Nor should we foi'get that his daily duties 
in the farm-yard and the fields nurtured in hia great kin('" 
heart that feUow-feeliug which he has so sweetly mai ' 
fested towards the himibler creation, — the "oiuie cattle' 
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and "silly sheep," the "hapless hird" and "hunted hai 
hia "pet ewe Mailie" and his "auld mare Meg." LastlyJ 
in comparing hia works with hia opportunities, even th^ 
poverty and the grinding toil of his boyhood aud youtSi 
are not to be undervalued. For by these he learned t 
know and sympathise with the stern realities and struggles* 
of human life, wherein 



the early life and ' 
better than follow 
quoting at length 
left by his teacher, 
by Burns himself. 
IS summoned home 
in Ayr, Murdoch 



In further endeavouring to portray 
surroundings of the Poet, we cannot do 
the example of hia beat biographera, iu 
from the graphic and interesting records 
John Murdoch, his brother Gilbert, and 

Speaking of the time when Robert wa 
from his three weeks' term of study 
says T — 

Thiia was I deprived of ray very apt pnpil, and conaequandy Hgreeabl 
companion. I did not lose sight of him, however, buC wna a. freijuent vist'] 
tant at hie father's house, and very often went, Ecoompanied hy one oi 
persons more intelligent than myself, that good William BumeHS m^A|] 
enjiiy a mental feast. The father and son eat ducm v 
enjoyed a converaation, wherein aqlid reasoning, aansihle remark, and Jl 
modemte eeaaoning of jocularity were so nicely blended as to render i^^ 
palatable to all parties. Robert had a hundred questions to ask me 
French, etc. ; and the father, who bad always rational information in 
bad still Eome question to propose to my more learned friende, upon mon 
or natacal philosophy, or some such interesting subject. Mrs. 
too, was of the party aa much as possible : — 

But still the house affairs would draw her thence, 
Which ever as she could with hoste despatch, 
3fae'd come again, and with a greedy ear. 
Devour up their discourse, 

and particularly that of her huabaad. At all times, and in all comiianiaij 
she listened to him with a more marked attention than to anybody el 

worth; woman, Agnes Brown, had the moat thorough esteem for hnl 
husband of any woman I ever knew, 1 oan by no means wonder that el 
^ highly esteemed him ; for I myself considered William Bumess «d by ffl 
\ the best of tbe Iianiaa race that ever 1 had t^eplea 
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with — and many a worthy character I have known. . . . He was a tender 
and affectionate father ; he took pleasure in leading his children in the 
path of virtue ; not in driving them, as some parents do, to the perform- 
ance of duties to which they themselves are averse. . . . As he was at no 
time overbearing to inferiors, he was equally incapable of that paltry, 
pitiful spirit which induces some people to keep booing and booing in the 
presence of a great man. He always treated superiors with a becoming 
respect, but he never gave the smallest encouragement to aristocratical 
arrogance. But I must not pretend to give you a description of all the 
manly qualities, the rational and Christian virtues of the venerable 
William Bumess. Time would fail me. I shall only add that he care- 
fully practised every known duty, and avoided everything that was 
criminal ; or, in the apostle's words, *' Herein did he exercise himself in 
living a life void of offence towards God and towards men." ... I have 
often wished, for the good of mankind, that it were as customary to honour 
and perpetuate the memory of those who excel in moral rectitude, as it is 
to extol what are called heroic actions ; then would the mausoleum of the 
friend of my youth overtop and surpass most of those I see in Westminster 
Abbey. Although I cannot do justice to the character of this worthy man, 
yet you will perceive, from these few particulars, what kind of person had 
the principal hand in the education of our Poet} 

Eegarding the family life and work at Mount Oliphant, 
Gilbert speaks clearly and fully in his communication 
to Dr. Currie. He tells us that nothing could be more 
retired than their general manner of living ; that the soil 
of the farm was of the very poorest kind, and, for the 
times, too highly rented. 

In consequence of this — he continues — my father soon came into diflBi- 
culties, which were increased by the loss of several of his cattle by accidents 
and disease. To the buffetings of misfortune we could only oppose hard 
labour and the most rigid economy. We lived very sparingly. For 
several years butcher's meat was a stranger in the house, while all the 
members of the family exerted themselves to the utmost of their strength, 
and rather beyond it, in the labours of the farm. My brother, at the age 
of thirteen, assisted in threshing the crop of corn, and at fifteen was the 
principal labourer on the farm, for we had no hired servant, male or 
female. The anguish of mind we felt at our tender years under these 
straits and difficulties was very great. To think of our father growing old 



^ John Murdoch spent many years in London, where he died in poor 
health and circumstances, at the age of seventy -aevetv. "Ptotcv ^Ivovfe Vi \lvavi 
letters passed between him and his poet-pupi\. 
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(for he was now above fifty), broken down by the long fatigues of his life, 
with a wife and five other children, and in a declining state of circum- 
stances ; these reflections produced in my brother's mind and mine sensa- 
tions of the deepest distress. I doubt not but the hard labour and sorrow 
of this period of his life was in a great measure the cause of that depres- 
sion of spirits with which Robert was so often afflicted through his whole 
life afterwards. At this time he was almost constantly afflicted in the 
evenings with a dull headache, which, at a future period of his life, was 
exchanged for a palpitation of the heart, and a threatening of fainting ^.nd 
suffocation in the night-time. 

In 1787, Burns penned his famous autobiographical 
sketch sent in 1787 to Dr. Moore,^ in which, as we might 
expect, he, best of all, recounts the story of his early- 
life. 

At those years — he says — I was by no means a favourite with anybody. 
I was a good deal noted for a retentive memory, a stubborn sturdy some- 
thing in my disposition, and an enthusiastic idiot piety. I say idiot piety, 
because I was but then a child. Though it cost the schoolmaster some thrash- 
ings, I made an excellent English scholar, and by the time I was ten or 
eleven years of age, I was a critic in substantives, verbs, and particles. . . . 
The earliest composition that I recollect taking pleasure In was *^The 
Vision of Mirza," and a hymn of Addison's beginning, "How are thy 
servants blest, O Lord ! " I particularly remember one stanza which was 
music to my boyish ear : — 

For though on dreadful whirls we hung 
High on the broken wave. 

I met with these pieces in Mason* s English Collection^ one of my school- 
books. The two first books I ever read in private, and which gave me 
more pleasure than any two books I ever read since, were The Life of 
Hannibal and The History of Sir William Wallace, Hannibal gave my 
young ideas such a turn that I used to strut in raptures up and down after 
the recruiting drum and bagpipe, and wish myself tall enough to be a 
soldier ; while the story of Wallace poured a Scottish prejudice into my 
veins, which will boil along there till the flood-gates of life shut in eternal 
rest. . . . The farm [Mount Oliphant] proved a ruinous bargain ; and to 
clench the misfortune, we fell into the hands of a factor, who sat for the 



^ Dr. Moore, physician in London, was also a man of marked literary 
attainments. His correspondence with the Poet was brought about 
through their mutnol friend Mrs. Dunlop oi BuiAop. 
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picture I have drawn of one in my tale of ** Twa Dogs." ^ My father was 
advanced in life When he married ; I was the eldest of seven children ; 
and he, worn out by early hardships, was unfit for labour. My father's 
spirit was soon irritated, but not easily broken. There was a freedom in 
his lease in two years more, and to weather these two years we retrenched 
our expenses. We lived very poorly. I was a dexterous ploughman for 
my age ; and the next eldest to me was a brother [Gilbert] who could 
drive the plough very well, and help me to thrash the com. A novel- 
writer might have viewed these scenes with some satisfaction ; but so did 
not I. My indignation yet boils at the recollection of the scoundrel 
factor's insolent threatening letters, which used to set us all in tears. This 
kind of life — the cheerless gloom of a hermit, with the unceasing moil of 
a galley-slave — ^brought me to my sixteenth year. 

We are to think of Burns, then, at Mount Oliphant, 
as a hard-toiling farm lad, ungainly of manner, somewhat 
sullen of temper, with little knowledge of the world, save 
what he acquired in the family circle, and from such 
books as he had by that time perused ; his spirit already 
saddened and his bodily health impaired by the unusual 
cares and too heavy labours of his lot. So dragged along 
the weary years of his boyhood, until, amid his sorrows 
and toils, he was visited by that first bright dream of 
woman's love which warmed his care-chilled heart into 
song. Let the Poet himself tell about this interesting 
episode : — 

You know our country custom of coupling a man and woman together 
as partners in the labours of harvest. In my fifteenth autumn my partner 
was a bewitching creature a year younger than myself. My scarcity, of 
English denies me the power of doing her justice in that language, but 
you know the Scotch idiom — she was a honnie^ sweet, sonsie lass. In 
short, she altogether, unwittingly to herself, initiated me in that delicious 
passion, which, in spite of disappointment, gin-horse prudence, and book- 
worm philosophy, I hold to be the first of human joys, our dearest blessing 
here below. How she caught the contagion I cannot tell ; you medical 



^ Puir tenant bodies, scant o' cash, 
How they maun thole a factor's snash ; 
He'll stamp an' threaten, curse an* swear 
He'll apprehend them, poind their gear ; 
While they maun stan' wi' aspect Yi\rDft\i\fe, 
An' hear it a*, an' fear an' trerobie \ 
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people talk much of infection from breathing the same air, the touch, etc. ; 
but I never expressly said I loved her. Indeed, I did not know myself 
why I liked so much to loiter behind with her when returning in the 
evening from our labours ; why the tones of her voice made my heart- 
strings thrill like an .^^lian harp ; and particularly, why my pulse beat 
such a furious ratan, when I looked and fingered over her little hand to 
pick out the cruel nettle-stings and thistles. Among her other love-inspir- 
ing qualities she sang sweetly ; and it was her favourite reel to which I 
attempted giving an embodied vehicle in rhyme. . . . Thus with me 
began Love and Poetry. 

His youthful partner on the " hairst-rig '* was Nellie 
Kilpatriek, daughter of the blacksmith who lent him 
The Life of Wallace, and the song he composed in honour 
of her charms was — 



HANDSOME NELL. 
Tune — " / am a mem unmarried" 

O once I loved a bonnie lass, 

Ay, and I love her still ; 
And whilst that honour warms my breast, 

I'll love my handsome Nell. 

As bonnie lasses I hae seen, 

And mouy full as braw ; 
But, for a modest gracefu' mien, 

The like I never saw. 

A bonnie lass, I will confess. 

Is pleasant to the e'e ; 
But, without some better qualities, 

She's no' the lass for me. 

But Nellie's looks are blythe and sweet. 

And, what is best of a'. 
Her reputation is complete. 

And fair without a flaw. 

She dresses aye sae clean and neat, 

Sae modest and genteel ; 
And then there's something in her gait 

Gars ony dress look weel. 

A gaudy dress and gentle air 
May slightly touch the heart ; 

But it's innocence and modesty 
That polishes the dart. 
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Tis this in Nellie pleases me, 

'Tis this enchants my soul ; 
For absolutely in my breast 

She reigns without control. 

This song possesses a peculiar interest, being Burns's 
first He afterwards said, " I composed it in a wild en- 
thusiasm of passion; and to this hour, I never recollect 
it but my heart melts, and my blood sallies at the re- 
membrance." He also spoke of it as a very " puerile and 
silly" performance. But, calling to mind that when he 
wrpte it he was only a boy of fifteen, it may justly be 
considered no ordinary composition, but one giving, in 
some of its stanzas at least, rich promise of poetic grace 
and power. 



Bearing generally on the foregoing period, and with more special refer- 
ence to the question of the Poet's education, the following passage from 
his Autobiography may be quoted as showing what books, in addition to 
those used in school, he had read up to this stage : — " What I knew of 
ancient story was gathered from Salmon's and Guthrie's Geographical 
Orammars ; and the ideas I had formed of modem manners, of literature 
and criticism, I got from the Spectator. These, with Pope's Works, some 
plays of Shakespeare, TuU and Dickson on Agriculture^ The Panthemi^ 
Locke's Essay on the Human Understanding ^ Stackhouse's History of the 
Bible, Justice's British Gardener's Directory, Boyle's Lectures, Allan 
Ramsay's Works, Taylor's Scripture Doctrine of Original Sin, A Select 
Collection of English Songs, and Hervey's Meditations, had formed the 
whole of my reading. The collection of songs was my vade mecum. I 
pored over them driving my cart, or walking to labour, song by song, 
verse by verse, carefully noting the true, tender, or sublime from affecta- 
tion or fustian. I am convinced I owe to this practice much of my critic- 
craft, such as it is." 



CHAPTEE 11. 

FROM 1777-1784. AGE, 18-25. tarbolton, kirkoswald, 

IRVINE. 

The seven years we lived in Tarbolton parish were not marked by much 
literary improvements ; but during this time the foundations were laid of 
certain habits in my brother's character which afterwards became but too 
prominent, and which malice and envy have taken delight to enlarge on. 
. . . Yet, I do not recollect, during these seven years, to have ever seen 
him intoxicated ; nor was he at all given to drinking. 

Gilbert Burns. 

Having spent eleven years of unsuccessful toil and struggle 
in Mount Oliphant, William Bumes removed with his 
family to Lochlea, in the parish of Tarbolton. The farm 
then consisted of 130 acres of very indifferent soil, and 
was taken at twenty shillings an acre — a poor bargain, 
again, for the tenant. Lochlea is, in itself, somewhat bare 
and uninteresting, but from the hill-lands of the farm the 
outlook is both extensive and beautiful. Landward, there 
opens up some of the finest Ayrshire scenery; and sea- 
ward, the whole Firth of Clyde, with Arran, Cantyre, and 
Ailsa Craig for majestic background. The place probably 
owes its name to the Kttle loch which, though long since 
drained and cultivated, stood a few hundred yards from 
the farm steading. 

" It is," says the Poet, " during the time that we lived 
on this farm that my little story is most eventful." And, 
certainly, in these seven years he underwent several 
notable experiences. William Burnes entered Lochlea at 
Whitsunday 1777; and, although there must have been 
much to do on the new farm, further proof of the father's 
anxious desire for Eobert's education is found in the fact 
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that, during this first summer, the Poet was sent to study 
at Kirkoswald, a rural village about a dozen miles south 
from Ajy. Of this, the last of his schooldays, he says : — 

A circumstance in my life which made some alteration in my mind and 
manners was, that I spent my nineteenth summer on a smuggling coast, a 
good distance from home, at a noted school, to learn mensuration, survey- 
ing, dialling, etc., in which I made a pretty good progress ; but I made a 
greater progress in the knowledge of mankind. The contraband trade was 
at this time very successful, and it sometimes happened to me to fall in 
with those who carried it on. Scenes of swaggering riot and roaring dis- 
sipation were till this time quite new to me ; but I was no enemy to social 
life. Here, though I learnt to fill my glass, and to mix without fear in a 
drunken squabble, yet I went on with a high hand with my geometry, till 
the sun entered Virgo — a month which is always a carnival in my bosom 
— when a charming /Z^c, who lived next door to the school, overset my 
trigonometry, and set me off at a tangent from the sphere of my studies. 
I struggled on, however, with my sines and co-sines for a few days more ; 
but stepping into the garden one charming noon, to take the sun's altitude, 
there I met my angel — 

"Like Proserpine gathering flowers — 
Herself a fairer flower." 

It was in vain to think of doing any more good at school. The remaining 
week I stayed I did nothing but craze the faculties of my soul about her, 
or steal out to meet her. And the last two nights of my stay in the 
country, had sleep been a mortal sin, the image of this modest and innocent 
girl had kept me guiltless. 

The village of Kirkoswald is fully twenty miles distant 
from Lochlea ; but two reasons may be given in explana- 
tion of Burns having been sent for instruction so far from 
his home. First, it was "a noted school"^ he attended; 
and, second, he was boarded at little cost with his uncle, 
Samuel Brown,^ at the farm of Ballochneil, a mile out of 
the village. The parish takes up some six mQes of rugged, 
rocky Ayrshire coast, well suited for the purposes of the 
smuggler. During last century contraband trade with the 

^ Hugh Roger, the Kirkoswald schoolmaster, was fainous in his day as a 
teacher of mathematics and kindred subjects. 

* Brother of the Poet*s mother, whose family belonged to Kirkoswald 
parish. 
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Isle of Man and the Continent was largely and daris^^. 
earned on in this very neighbourhood in which the Poet 
spent hie "nineteenth summer." At such an age, to a 
nature like his, the secret, dangerous, and romantic 
aspects of the smuggler's career would present a stirring 
interest. Even amongst the more settled farming class, 
the question with many was, not as to whether the tratHc 
was right or wrong, but how beat to share in its pro&ta. J 
I with impunity. In such eireumstances, we can easil^V 
I believe that our youtliful Bard's impulsive spirit and keraL^ 
I curiosity sometimes led him to accompany the midnight 
I expedition to lonely hiding-places among the hills or on 
[ the cavemed coast, and brought him face to face with 
I those scenes of " swaggering riot and roaring dissipation " 
I of which he speaks. When, too, in after years, be filler 
I the office of exciseman, his experiences among the Eirli^ 
I Oswald smu^lers must have proved of much practica' 
I service to him, 

I At Kirkoswald, Bums formed a close intimacy with i 
I young man named Niven, whose family resided in thfl| 
I neighbourhood. The two lads spent their spare time itt" 
I rambling around - the village, and engaging in friendly 
I disputations on literary and social subjects, with a set 
I view to sharpening each other's wits, and improving their 
I powers of ready debate. According to Chambers, theji" 
I asked several of their companions to come and take a sidn 
I in these debates, but not one woidd do so; they onljj 
I laughed at the young philcaophers. The schoolmastra 
I hearing about these disputations, resolved to put a stop b 
I them. He therefore, before the whole school, attempts! 
I to cast ridicule upon Burns and his companion on acconn^ 
I of their pretentious debatings. The two, in answer, pro- 
I eeeded to justify their conduct, and at length enticed 
I Eoger to take a side in discussing, iji presence of the 
I scholars, tlie question, " Whether is a great general or b 
I respectable merchant the most valuable member of i 
I Bociety ?" The schoolmaster confidently led off by J 
I taking the side of the "great general," Bums takingj 
I the opposite view. Eoger is said to have been oom-S 
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pletely worsted in the controversy. "His hand was 
observed to shake ; then his voice trembled, and he dis- 
solved the house in a state of vexation pitiable to behold." 

At Scottish farmhouses it was, and still is customary, 
after the labours of the day are over, for the sturdy 
youths of neighbouring farms' to meet and engage in 
sundry trials of strength and agility, such as running, 
leaping, wrestling, etc. Bums took an active part in 
these exercises, and proved iio mean antagonist in the 
friendly contest. Already, too, his sparkling wit and 
kindly ways made him the life of such humble rustic 
gatherings. 

During his stay in this neighbourhood, long noted for 
its manly prowess, hard drinking, and lingering super- 
stitions, he met with those characters which he afterwards 
sketched in " Tam 0' Shanter " — Douglas Graham and his 
wife, tenants of Shanter Farm, "Souter Johnnie" and 
" Kirkton Jean," " the Miller " and " the Smith." 

• 

O Tam ! haxl'st thou but been sae wise 

As ta'en thy ain wife Kate's advice ! 

She tauld thee weel thou was a skellum, 

A bletherin', blusterin', drunken blellum ; 

That, frae November till October, 

Ae market-day thou wasna sober ; 

That ilka melder, wi' the Miller, 

Thou sat as lang as thou had siller ; 

That every naig was ca'd a shoe on, 

The Smith and thee gat roarin' fou on ; 

That at the Lord's house, even on Sunday, 

Thou drank wi' Kirkton Jean till Monday. 

She prophesied that late or soon 

Thou would be found deep drowned in Doon ; 

Or catched wi' warlocks in the mirk, 

By AUoway's auld haunted kirk. 

We have seen how the Poet's brief and last school term 
was abruptly ended. Peggy Thomson, the damsel who set 
him off at a tangent from the sphere of his studies, is the 
heroine of his song " Now westlin winds and slaughtering 
guns." It is worthy of remark that this love-fit was not 
such a passing affair as it has been represented. Years 
afterwards he is known to have eii\>ei\)am^dL \Xv^ \^<i'?v. <^\- 

B 
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making Peggy his wife; and, on a subsequent meeting 
with her, he revised this song into its published form. 

I returned home — he says — very considerably improved. My reading 
was enlarged by the very important additions of Thomson's and Shen- 
stone's works. I had seen human nature in a new phasis ; and I engaged 
several of my schoolfellows to keep up a literary correspondence with me. 
This improved me in composition. I had met with a collection of letters 
by the wits of Queen Anne's reign, and I pored over them most devoutly. 
I kept copies of any of my own letters that pleased me ; and a comparison 
between them and the compositions of most of my correspondents flattered 
my vanity. I carried this whim so far, that though I had not three- 
farthings* worth of business in the world, yet almost every post brought 
me as many letters as if I had been a plodding son of day-book and ledger. 

He tells us that in his " seventeenth year, to give his 
manners a brush," he went, in defiance of his father's 
wish, to a country dancing-schooL His statement that, 
because of this act of disobedience, his father took a kind 
of dislike to him is contradicted by his brother Gilbert, 
who says : — 

I wonder how Robert could attribute to our father that lasting resent- 
ment of his going to a dancing-school, against his will, of which he was 
incapable. I believe the truth was, that about this time he began to see 
the dangerous impetuosity of my brother's passions, as well as his not being 
amenable to counsel, which often irritated my father, and which he would 
naturally think a dancing-school was not likely to correct. But he was 
proud of Robert's genius, which he bestowed more expense on cultivating 
than on the rest of the family ; and he was equally delighted with his 
warmth of heart and conversational powers. He had, indeed, that dislike 
of dancing-schools which Robert mentions ; but so far overcame it during 
Robert's first month of attendance, that he permitted the rest of the family, 
who were fit for it, to accompany him during the second month. 

In these conflicting statements, Eobert and Gilbert refer, 
in all likelihood, to different occasions — Eobert to the 
Mount Oliphant, and Gilbert to the Lochlea, period. But, 
in any case, we cannot help thinking that in his use of the 
word dislike the Poet does a regrettable injury to his 
worthy father's memory. It is pleasing, however, to 
know that he felt a deep and lasting sorrow for this, his 
Srst act of rebellion against parental authority ; and yet, 
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it is sad to think that it is but one among so many 
instances in which we see Burns's nobler nature cast 
down in remorse, because of too easy yielding to the 
" witching voice" of his alluring passions. 

For all that is authentically known of his life for 
several years after his return from Kirkoswald, we are 
indebted to the narratives left by himself and his brother. 
The Poet's various love entanglements form the burden of 
both accounts. 

My heart — says the Poet — was completely tinder, and was eternally 
lighted up by some goddess or another. ... At plough, scythe, or reap- 
hook I feared no competitor, and thus I set absolute want at defiance ; and 
as I never cared further for my labours than while I was in actual exercise, 
I spent the evenings in the way after my own heart. A country lad 
seldom carries on a love adventure without an assistant confidant. I 
possessed a curiosity, zeal, and intrepid dexterity that recommended me as 
a proper second on these occasions ; and I daresay I felt as much pleasure 
in being in the secret of half the loves of the parish of Tarbolton, as ever 
did statesman in knowing the intrigues of half the courts of Europe. The 
grave sons of science, ambition, or avarice, baptize these things by the 
name of follies ; but to the sons and daughters of labour and poverty, 
they are matters of the most serious nature. To them the ardent hope, 
the stolen interview, the tender farewell, are the greatest and most 
delicious parts of their enjoyments. 

After the above from his own pen, we are prepared to 
learn that the amorous genius of Burns produced songs on 
nearly all the handsome girls in Tarbolton ; also one song, 
" The Tarbolton Lasses," in which he celebrates them as a 
body. Two courtships, however, which he himself at this 
time carried on, call for special notice. For over half a 
year he laid siege to the affections of the youthful house- 
keeper at Montgomerie Castle, at the end of which time 
he was driven off with the information that she was 
already betrothed to another. To this girl he inscribed 
the attractive little song, " Montgomerie's Peggy." He 
states in his Commonplace Book that he began this court- 
ship in mere love-making frolic, but soon found himself 
holding Peggy in warm affection, and that it cost him 
"some heartaches to get rid of the aSaYc^ — ^^ %\i'^\><$i\sv^'^ 
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which pleasantly reminds us of a fact which can be traced 
throughout his career, viz. that, amid all his impulsive 
waywardness, the heart of Eobert Bums ever throbbed 
true to deep-rooted dictates of generous, manly feeling. 
The poet's passion for Ellison Begbie was a more pro- 
longed and earnest matter. She was the daughter of a 
Galston farmer, and was at this time serving-maid to a 
family who resided at Cessnock, fully two miles from 
Lochlea. To this damsel he addressed, in 1780-81, four 
letters, notable for their sentiments of respect and admira- 
tion, notable also as being among the earliest of his letters 
which have been preserved to us. She is the heroine of 
two at least of his songs written at this juncture — " The 
Lass o' Cessnock Banks " and " Bonnie Peggy Alison." 

Moved by his deep attachment to Ellison Begbie, and 
his anxious desire to find himself in a position to marry 
her, if she should finally accept his suit, he formed the 
plan of going to Irvine to learn the flax-dressing business. 
For some time previously, he and Gilbert had rented land 
from their father, and were growing flax on their own 
account. The brothers hoped that, by both growing the 
flax and dressing it for the market, they would make 
handsome profits. It was a prudent, sensible enough 
scheme; but it ended in failure. Eobert repaired to 
Irvine to learn the trade of heckling, but he went in a 
sadly dejected and unsettled frame of mind. For Ellison 
did not respond to his epistolary, lyrical, and personal 
advances. She would count him as a friend; but she 
would not accept him as her lover and prospective 
husband. 

The Poet's Irvine episode is best told in his own 
words : — 

My twenty-third year was to me an important era. Partly through 
whim, and partly that I wished to set about doing something in life,^ I 
joined a flax-dresser in a neighbouring town to learn his trade. This was 



^ Gilbert speaks more explicitly on this point, stating that Robert's 
gTBAt desire at this time was to be in a position to marry. 
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an unlucky affair. My [here he charges his Irvine partner in trade with 
having defrauded him] and to finish the whole, as we were giving a welcome 
carousal to the New Year, the shop took fire and was burnt to ashes, and 
I was left, like a true poet, not worth a sixpence. I was obliged to give 
up this scheme : the clouds of misfortune were gathering thick round my 
father's head ; and, what was worst of all, he was visibly far gone in con- 
sumption ; and to crown my distresses, a h^ULe fiUe whom I adored, and 
who had pledged her soul to meet me in the field of matrimony, jilted me, 
with peculiar circumstances of mortification. The finishing evil which 
brought up the rear of this infernal file was my constitutional melancholy 
being increased to such a degree, that for three months I was in a state of 
mind scarcely to be envied by the helpless wretches who have got their 
miUvmus — "Depart from me, ye accursed." 

From this adventure I learned something of a town life ; but the prin- 
cipal thing which gave my mind a turn was a friendship I formed with a 
young fellow, a very noble character, but a hapless son of misfortune.^ . . . 
His mind was fraught with independence, magnanimity, and every manly 
virtue. I loved and admired him to a degree of enthusiasm, and of course 
strove to imitate him. In some measure I succeeded. I had pride before, 
but he taught it to flow in proper channels. His knowledge of the world 
was vastly superior to mine, and I was all attention to learn. He was the 
only man I ever saw who was a greater fool than myself where woman was 
the presiding star ; but he spoke of illicit love with the levity of a sailor, 
which hitherto I had regarded with horror. Here his friendship did me a 
mischief, and the consequence was, that soon after I resumed the plough, 
I wrote the "Poet's Welcome." 

Bitter truth to tell, the Poet's Irvine experiences seem 
to have had, in more ways than one, a baneful influence 
over his mind and conduct. Thither he repaired, cast 
down because of disappointment in his ardent courtship 
of Ellison Begbie. Hitherto his habits were frugal and 
temperate, his mind reverent and pure. But in Irvine he 
was assailed by temptations on every hand ; and in his dull, 

^ Richard Brown, afterwards captain of a large West Indiaman. This 
Irvine friendship was kept up for many years. In one of his letters to 
Captain Brown, dated at Edinburgh, December 13th, 1787, Burns says: — 
** My will-o'-wiq) fate you know : do you recollect a Sunday we spent 
together in Eglinton Woods ? You told me, on my repeating some verses 
to you, that you wondered I could resist the temptation of sending verses 
of such merit to a magazine. It was from this remark I derived that idea 
of my own pieces, which encouraged me to endeavour at t\\ft cX^ax^RX.^^ oS. ^ 
Poet." 
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dejected state of mind, his principles became weakened by 
the taint of evil surroundings. Indeed, his situation was 
hapless in the extreme. Eejected by the idoj. of his love ; 
swindled by his partner, Peacock ; driven by his own 
passionate melancholy, and lured by boon companions, into 
excitement and unwonted excesses; unsuccessful in his 
occupation ; worn down with ill health ; finding no satis- 
faction in the present, and seeing only darkness in the 
future; — little wonder that among the older people in 
Irvine, whose grandfathers had seen and known the Poet, 
there lingered the tradition of him as a deeply-melancholy, 
strangely-gifted, erratic youth. 

The account of Burns' stay in Irvine would be very 
incomplete without the following beautiful and touchingly 
suggestive letter which he, when but twenty-two years of 
age, penned to his father four days prior to that New 
Year's Day carousal in which the heckling -shop was burnt 
to the ground : — 

Irvine, December 27, 1781. 

Honoured Sir, — I have purposely delayed writing, in the hope that I 
should have the pleasure of seeing you on New Year's Day ; but work 
comes so hard upon us, that I do not choose to be absent on that account, 
as weU as for some other little reasons, which I shall tell you at meeting. 
My health is nearly the same as when you were here, only my sleep is a 
little sounder ; and, on the whole, I am rather better than otherwise, 
though I mend by very slow degrees. The weakness of my nerves has so 
debilitated my mind, that I dare neither review past events nor look 
forward into futurity ; for the least anxiety or perturbation in my breast 
produces most unhappy effects on my whole frame. Sometimes, indeed, 
when for an hour or two my spirits are a little lightened, I glimmer a little 
into futurity ; but my principal, and indeed my only pleasurable employ- 
ment, is looking backwards and forwards in a moral and religious way. I 
am quite transported at the thought that ere long, perhaps very soon, I 
shall bid an eternal adieu to all the pains and uneasinesses and disquietudes 
of this weary life, for I assure you I am heartily tired of it ; and, if I do 
not very much deceive myself, I could contentedly and gladly resign it. 

'* The soul, uneasy and confined at home, 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come." 

It is lor this reason I am more pleased with the 15th, 16th, and I7th 
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verses of the 7th chapter of Revelation^ than with any ten times as many 
verses in the whole Bible, and would not exchange the noble enthusiasm 
with which they inspire me for all that this world has to offer. As for 
this world, I despair of ever making a figure in it. I am not formed for 
the bustle of the busy, nor the flutter of the gay. I shall never again be 
capable of entering into such scenes. Indeed I am altogether unconcerned 
at the thoughts of this life. I foresee that poverty and obscurity probably 
await me : I am in some measure prepared, and daily preparing to meet 
them. I have but just time and paper to return you my grateful thanks 
for the lessons of virtue and piety you have given me, which were too much 
neglected at the time of giving them ; but which, I hope, have been 
remembered ere it is yet too late. Present my dutiful respects to my 
mother, and my compliments to Mr. and Mrs. Muir ; and with wishing 
you a merry New Year's Day, I shall conclude. I am, honoured sir, 
your dutiful son, 

Robert Burns. 

P,S, — My meal is nearly out ; but I am going to borrow, till I get more. 

The wild carousal and the blazing factory stand in 
strange, sad contrast with the almost simultaneous writing 
of such a letter as this. Only, the marvel is lessened, and 
the pity is deepened, when we remember that the contrast 
occurs in the Hfe of Kobert Burns. 

Returning from Irvine in March 1782, the Poet man- 
fully resumed his farm-work and his wonted steady and 
temperate manner of living. His brother states that at 
no period was Eobert more kindly and attractive in the 
home circle or among his humble associates in daily toil. 

Rhyme — he says — except some religious pieces that are in print, I had 
given up ; but meeting with Fergusson's Scottish Poems, I strung anew 
my wildly-sounding lyre with emulating vigour. The addition of two more 
authors to my library gave me great pleasure ; Sterne and Mackenzie — 
Tristram. Shandy and The Man of Feeling — were my bosom favourites. . . . 



' 15. Therefore are they before the throne of God, and serve him day 
and night in his temple ; and he that sitteth on the throne shall dwell 
among them. 

16. They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; neitHer shall 
the sun light on them, nor any heat. 

17. For the Lamb, which is in the midst of the throne, shall feed them, 
and shall lead them unto living fountains of waters ; and God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes. 
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I had usually half-a-dozen or more pieces on hand ; taking up one or other, 
as it suited the momentary tone of my mind, and dismissing the work as 
it bordered on fatigue. My passions, when once lighted up, raged like 
very devils, till they got vent in rhyme ; and then the conning over my 
verses, like a spell, soothed all into quiet. 

Student's of the Poet's Life should mark well the 
closing sentence of this quotation. 

The religious pieces referred to are " Winter — a Dirge," 
" A Prayer in the Prospect of Death," " A Prayer written 
under the Pressure of Violent Anguish," and paraphrases 
of the First Psalm and the Nineteenth. These seem to 
have been for the most part written amid his gloom and 
misfortunes in Irvine. We cannot refrain from quoting 
some of those serious verses, as showing, in religious light, 
how deeply Burns at this time abased himself because of 
his aberrations, and with what sterling piety his penitent 
spirit trembled back to the God of mercy, yearned for the 
peace of holiness, and prayed for the strength of manly 
faith. He was then but twenty-hvo years old. 

A PRAYER IN THE PROSPECT OF DEATH. 

O Thou unknown, Almighty Cause 

Of all my hope and fear, 
In whose dread Presence, ere an hour, 

Perhaps I must appear. 

If I have wandered in those paths 

Of life I ought to shun ; 
As something, loudly, in my breast, 

Remonstrates I have done — 

Thou know'st that Thou hast formed me 

With passions wild and strong ; 
And list'ning to their witching voice 

Has often led me wrong. 

Where human weakness has come short, 

Or frailty stepped aside, 
Do Thou, ALL-GOOD— for such Thou art— 
. In shades of darkness hide. 

Where with intention I have erred, 

No other plea I have. 
But, Thou art good ; and Goodness still 

Delighteth to forgive. 
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A PRAYER, WRITTEN UNDER THE PRESSURE OF 

VIOLENT ANGUISH. 

O Thou great Being ! what Thou art 

Surpasses me to know ; 
Yet sure I am, that known to Thee 

Are all Thy works below. 

Thy creature here before Thee stands, 

All wretched and distrest ; 
Yet sure those ills that wring my soul 

Obey Thy high behest. 

Sure Thou, Almighty, canst not act 

From cruelty or wrath ! 
O, free my weary eyes from tears. 

Or close them fast in death ! 

But if I must afflicted be 

To suit some wise design ; 
Then man my soul with firm resolves, 

To bear, and not repine ! 

It is notorious that several of these stanzas (particularly 
the third stanza of the former Prayer) have been by some 
people loudly objected to as presumptuous in conception 
and unsound in doctrine. Now, in that third stanza we 
do not find a "presumptuous excuse for sin" on the 
ground of overmastering passions ; but we do find a sincere 
acknowledgement of sin, and the calm statement of a 
tremendous fact of the Poet's own great keen conscious- 
ness. It is perhaps uncharitable to characterise such 
objections as mere narrow- viewed, sanctimonious cavilling. 
Kather, remembering that Burns did not in these verses 
write as a cold-blooded, systematic theologian, but as a 
man of hounAmg pasdoTis writhing in wretchedness and 
remorse on account of his faults and misfortunes, the 
question may confidently be appealed to the opinion of 
the more generous and enlightened of the author's fellow- 
men, and judgment humbly left to the All-pitiful Tribunal, 
to which these prayers were, we venture to tMnk, 
devoutly and trustfully addressed. 

Moved by the fresh inspiration of which the Poet 
speaks, he produced various pieces, th^ tlvo^\> woXi^^Nv^^^^Jw^ 
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of which is his " Death and Dying Words of poor Mailie " 
, — a poem justly admired for its quaint conception and 
kindly, homely humour. It is probable that at this time 
he also gave forth in their well-known finished form the 
three famous songs, " Corn Eigs," " My Nannie, O," and 
" Mary Morrison." Critics are not agreed as to who were 
the respective heroines of these songs; but there is no 
question about the pre-eminent power and beauty of the 
songs themselves. Herein the matchless lyric genius 
of 13urns already amply proclaimed itself. Professor 
Blackie, no ordinary authority on songs and song-makers, 
says : — 

In these poems, which were composed at Tarbolton, while his father still 
lived, and before the young lyrist had attained what the Scotch law calls 
the perfect age of five-and-twenty, we discover all the genuine warmth, 
unaffected simplicity, and easy grace of truthful nature, which will often 
be sought for in vain in the lyrical productions of the most accomplished 
poets of the most refined ages. Nothing conventional, nothing artificial, 
nothing affected or overstrained, here interferes to disturb the harmonious 
impression made by the utterance of the most finely modulated emotions, 
in an atmosphere and amid a scenery in which they seem to repose as 
naturally as a child in the bosom of its mother. They are a picture of 
rural nature, as much as they are the outpouring of an impassioned singer ; 
they are not only eminently poetical and musical, but strikingly bio- 
graphical ; and stand here, therefore, as a scene in the life of the greatest 
love-poet of modem times, with a more vivid portraiture than the pen of 
the most finished master of descriptive eloquence could achieve. 

lieverting to Burns's twenty -second year, the part he 
took in the Tarbolton Bachelor's Club again reminds us of 
his eager desire for social and intellectual excitement. 
From the record of the club's proceedings, we learn that 
in 1780 some half-dozen youths (among whom was Gilbert 
Burns) resolved, apparently at Kobert's instigation, to 
form themselves into an association, under such rules and 
regulations that, while they should forget their cares and 
labours in mirth and diversion, they might not transgress 
the bounds of innocence and decorum. 

At the first meeting, held on Halloween 1780, the Poet 
was elected president for the night, and the club proceeded 
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to discuss this question: — "Suppose a young man, bred 
a farmer, but without any fortune, has it in his power 
to marry either of two women, the one a girl of large 
fortune, but neither handsome in person, nor agreeable 
in conversation, yet who can manage the household 
affairs of a farm well enough ; the other of them, a girl 
every way agreeable in person, conversation, and be- 
haviour, but without any fortune: Which of them shall 
he choose ? " 

The meetings were held monthly, and mental exercise 
was varied by social entertainment of a material kind. 
The members' indulgence in creature comforts was very 
moderate, however, no member being allowed to expend 
more than threepence per meeting. 

Some of the other questions discussed were : — 

" Whether is the savage man, or the peasant of a civilised 
country, in the most happy condition ? 

"Whether do we derive more happiness from love or 
friendship ? 

" Whether, between friends who have no reason to doubt 
each other's friendship, there should be any reserve ? " 

In the fixing of such themes for debate, the mind and 
hand of Bums can be surely traced ; more particularly so 
in the devising of Kule X. of the Club Eegulations. 

Rule X. — Every man proper for a member of this society must have a 
frank, honest, open heart ; above anything dirty or mean ; and must be 
a professed lover of one or more of the female sex. No haughty, self- 
conceited person, who looks upon himself as superior to the rest of the 
club ; and especially, no mean-spirited, worldly mortal, whose only will is 
to heap up money, shall upon any pretence whatever be admitted. In short, 
the proper person for this society is a cheerful, honest-hearted lad, who, 
if he has a friend that is true, and a mistress that is kind, and as much 
wealth as genteely to make both ends meet, is just as happy as this world 
can make him. 

Among the Poet's papers were found notes showing 
that he had been at considerable pains to prepare for the 
work of the society. One paper contains the heads of a 
speech on what several biographers ^vave cYv^t^oXj^yv^^^ ^^ 
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the imprvderd side of the debate for the opening night. 
But, if we refrain, as Burns did, from attaching more im- 
portance to the " large fortune " than it really deserves in 
questions of this kind, we shall at least admit that, in 
supporting the claims of the "every way agreeable" 
though fortuneless lass, he advocated the more unselfish, 
unworldly, and natural choice. 

To the Poet's marked social and friendly instincts, we 
may also attribute his enthusiastic participation in the 
boon-companionships and merry-makings of Freemasonry, 
which brotherhood he joined in 1781.^ 

From the Minutes of the Bachelor's Club tve learn that 
in May 1781, David Sillar, son of the farmer of Spittal- 
side, near Tarbolton village, was admitted a member. He 
was for some years an intimate friend of Burns, and to 
him was addressed the " Epistle to Davie, a Brother Poet." 
To Sillar's pen we owe the following account of the Poet's 
personal appearance and general way of life during the 
closing years of the Lochlea period : — 

Mr. Robert Bums was some time in the parish of Tarbolton prior to my 
acquaintance with him. His social disposition easily procured him 
acquaintance ; but a certain satirical seasoning, with which he and all 
poetical geniuses are in some degree influenced, while it set the rustic circle 
in a roar, was not unaccompanied by its kindred attendant, suspicious 
fear. I recollect hearing his neighbours observe he had a great deal to 
say for himself, and that they suspected his principles [meaning, we pre- 
sume, his orthodoxy]. He wore the only tied hair in the parish ; and in the 
church, his plaid, which was of a particular colour, I think fillemot, he 
wrapped in a particular manner round his shoulders. These surmises, and 
his exterior, had such a magical influence on my curiosity, as made me 
particularly solicitous of his acquaintance. Whether my acquaintance with 
Gilbert was casual or premeditated, I am not now certain. By him I was 
introduced not only to his brother, but to the whole of that family, where 
in a short time I became a frequent, and I believe, not unwelcome visitant. 
After the commencement of my acquaintance with the Bard, we frequently 
met upon Sundays at church, when, between sermons, instead of going 
with our friends or lasses to the inn, we often took a walk in the fields. 



^ See Appendix : on Bums and Freemasonry. 
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In these walks I have frequently been struck by his facility in addressing 
the fair sex ; and many times, when I have been bashfully anxious how 
to express myself, he would have entered into conversation with them with 
the greatest ease and freedom ; and it was generally a deathblow to our 
conversation, however agreeable, to meet a female acquaintance. Some of 
the few opportunities of a noontide walk that a country life allows her 
laborious sons he spent on the banks of the river, or in the woods in the 
neighbourhood of Stair, a situation peculiarly adapted to the genius of a 
rural bard. Some book (especially one of those mentioned in his letter to 
Mr. Murdoch) he always carried, and read when not otherwise employed. 
It was likewise his custom to read at table. In one of my visits to 
Lochlea, in time of a sowen supper, he was so intent on reading, I think 
Tristram Shandy^ that liis spoon falling out of his hand, made him exclaim, 
in a tone scarcely imitable, " Alas, poor Yorick ? '* Such was Bums, and 
such were his associates, when in May 1781, I was admitted a member 
of the Bachelors' Club. 

To David Sillar's statements we are able to add what 
has been told us by the members of an old Tarbolton 
family, whose grandparents often walked to and from 
Tarbolton Kirk in company with the Poet. On such 
Sabbath walks, and also in the Kirkyaird before service, 
the young ploughman-poet delighted in " getting up an 
argument." In these frequent and keen discussions, his 
opinions usually startled and sometimes irritated his rustic 
antagonists, — sorely " puzzling their Calvinism." In short, 
as it has been expressed to us, his friends and neighbours 
" couldna tell what tae mak* 0' young Burns 0' Lochlea." 

As early as 1782, when Kobert returned from Irvine, 
the temporal prospects of the Burnes family were 
becoming darkly clouded. The farm was not paying, and 
times were at a low ebb for the upland farmer. The 
father, too, was now quite unfit for labour, and fast 
breaking up. The woful situation at Lochlea is vividly 
sketched in a few lines of the Autobiography: — "For 
four years we lived comfortably on this fai-m; but, a 
difference commencing between him [the Poet's father] 
and his landlord as to terms, after three years tossing and 
whirling in the vortex of litigation, my father was just 
saved from the horrors of a jail, by a consumption, which, 
after two years' promises, kindly stepped m, ^tA cL^-mfe^ 
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him away to ' where the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest/ " 

Two letters which the Poet wrote during his last year 
in Lochlea possess an important biographical interest. 
They are addressed to his cousin, James Burnes, writer, 
Montrose : — 

Lochlea, 2\st June 1783. 

Dear Sir, — My father received your favour of the 10th current, and as 
he has been for some months very poorly in health, and is, in his own 
opinion (and indeed in almost everybody's else), in a dying condition, he 
has only, with great difl&culty, written a few farewell lines to each of his 
brothers-in-law. For this melancholy reason, I now hold the pen for him, 
to thank you for your kind letter, and to assure you, sir, that it shall not 
be my fault if my father's correspondence in the north die with him. My 
brother writes to John Caird, and to him I must refer you for the news of 
our family. 

I shall only trouble you with a few particulars relative to the wretched 
state of this country. Our markets are exceedingly high — oatmeal 17d. 
and 18d. per peck, and not to be got even at that price. We have indeed 
been pretty well supplied with quantities of white peas from England and 
elsewhere, but that resource is likely to fail us, and what will become of us 
then, particularly the very poorest sort, Heaven only knows. This country, 
till of late, was flourishing incredibly in the manufacture of silk, lawn, and 
carpet-weaving ; and we are stiU carrying on a good deal in that way, but 
much reduced from what it was. We had also a fine trade in the shoe way, 
but now entirely ruined, and hundreds driven to a starving condition on 
account of it. Farming is also at a very low ebb with us. Our lands, generally 
speaking, are mountainous and barren ; and our landholders, full of ideas 
of farming gathered from the English and the Lothians, and other rich 
soils in Scotland, make no allowance for the odds of the quality of land, 
and consequently stretch us much beyond what in the event we will be 
found able to pay. We are also much at a loss for want of proper methods 
in our improvements of farming. Necessity compels us to leave our old 
schemes, and few of us have opportunities of being well informed in new 
ones. In short, my dear sir, since the unfortunate beginning of this 
American war, and its as unfortunate conclusion, this country has been, 
and still is, decaying very fast. Even in higher life, a couple of our 
Ayrshire nobleman, and the major part of our knights and squires, are 
all insolvent. A miserable job of a Douglas, Heron, & Go's bank, which 
no doubt you have heard of, has undone numbers of them ; and imitating 
English and French, and other foreign luxuries and fopperies, has ruined 
AS many more. There is a great trade of smuggling carried on along our 
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coasts, which however destructive to the interests of the kingdom at large, 
certainly enriches this comer of it, but too often at the expense of our 
morals. However, it enables individuals to make, at least for a time, a 
splendid appearance ; but Fortune, as is usual with her when she is un- 
commonly lavish of her favours, is generally even with them at the last ; 
and happy were it for numbers of them if she would leave them no worse 
than when she found them. 

My mother sends you a small present of a cheese ; 'tis but a very little 
one, as our last year's stock is sold off. . . . 

I shall conclude this long letter with assuring you that I shall be very 
happy to hear from you, or any of our friends in your country, when 
opporttmity serves. 

My father sends you, probably for the last time in this world, his 
warmest wishes for your welfare and happiness ; and my mother and the 
rest of the family desire to enclose their kind compliments to you, Mrs. 
Bumess, and the rest of your family, along with those of, dear sir, your 
affectionate cousin. 

LocHLEA, \lik February 1784. 

Dear Cousin, — I would have returned you my thanks for your kind 
favour of the 13th of December sooner, had it not been that I waited 
to give you an account of that melancholy event which, for some time 
past, we have from day to day expected. 

On the 13th current I lost the best of fathers, Though, to be sure, we 
have had long warning of the impending stroke, still the feelings of nature 
claim their part, and I cannot recollect the tender endearments and 
parental lessons of the best of friends and ablest of instructors, without 
feeling what perhaps the calmer dictates of reason would partly con- 
demn. 

I hope my father's friends in your country will not let their connection 
in this place die with him. For my part, I shall ever with pleasure, with 
pride, acknowledge my connection with those who were allied by the ties 
of blood and friendship to a man whose memory I shall ever honour and 
revere. 

I expect, therefore, my dear sir, you will not neglect any opportunity of 
letting me hear from you, which will very much oblige, my dear cousin, 
yours sincerely. 

Every unprejudiced reader will gladly agree with Lock- 
hart when he says of these letters : — " They are worthy 
of the strong understanding and warm heart of Burns; 
and, besides opening a pleasing view of the manner 
in which domestic affection was pre^eiN^di Xi^V^^^'^ \^^ 
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father and the relations from whom the accidents of 
life had separated that excellent person in boyhood, 
they appear to me — written by a yovmg and unknown 
peasant, in a wretched hovel, the abode of poverty, care, 
and disease — to be models of native good taste and 
politeness." 

February 13, 1784, the day on which William Bumes 
died, witnessed at Lochlea a truly touching and prophetic 
deathbed scene. 

Mrs. Begg [the Poet's youngest sister, then in her fourteenth year] — 
says Chambers — remembers being at her father's bedside that morning, 
with no other company besides her brother Robert. Seeing her cry 
bitterly at the thought of parting with her dear father, he endeavoured to 
speak, but could only murmur a few words of comfort, such as might be 
suitable to a child, concluding with an injunction to her *'to walk in 
virtue's paths, and shun every vice." After a pause, he said there was one 
of his family for whose future conduct he feared. He repeated the same 
expression, when the young Poet came up and said, " Oh, father, is it me 
you mean ? " The old man said it was. Robert turned to the window, 
with the tears streaming down his manly cheeks, and his bosom swelling 
as if it would burst from the very restraint he put upon himself. The 
father had marked his son 



'* Misled by fancy's metor ray, 
By passion driven." 



All the world knows that the dying parent's fears were 
only too well grounded. But, be it remembered, if 
William Bumes lived long enough to tremble for Eobert's 
future amid life's snares and pitfalls, he also lived long 
enough to experience bright hope in the rich promise, and 
joyous admiration in the actual perusal, of some of the 
unsurpassed early productions of his marvellously-gifted 
son. 

Over the mortal remains of his beloved and venerated 
father, which were conveyed to their resting-place in 
Alloway Kirkyard, Eobert reared a simple tombstone, and 
for an epitaph he wrote the well-known lines inscribed 
thereon : — 
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O ye whose cheek the tear of pity stains, 

Draw near with pious rev'rence, and attend ! 
Here lie the loving husband's dear remains, 

The tender father, and the gen'rous friend ; 
The pitying heart that felt for human woe ; 

The dauntless heart that fear'd no human pride ; 
The friend of man — to vice alone a foe : 

For " even his failings lean'd to virtue's side." 

May we not regard Burns as herein imparting to his 
father a share in his own deathless fame — a share well- 
merited, indeed, by the essential worth of this man " of 
stubborn, ungainly integrity," and because of the un- 
wearying pains and ungrudging self-sacrifices he under-' 
went to help Eobert, through training of head and heart, 
to be what he is, as a Poet, to Scotland and the world. 
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CHAPTEE III. 
FROM 1784-1786. AGE, 25-27. mossgiel and 

MAUCHLINK 

I mind it weel in early date, 

When I was beardless, young, and blate. 

And first could thresh the bam, . . . 
E'en then a wish, I mind its power, 
A wish that to my latest hour 

Shall strongly heave my breast ; 
That I, for puir auld Scotland's sake, 
Some useful plan or book could make, 

Or sing a sang at least. 

Epistle to the Guidwife o* Waiichope House. 

Shortly before the death of their father, Eobert and 
Gilbert had leased the farm of Mossgiel, situated on the 
parish road between Tarbolton and Mauchline, distant 
about two miles from Lochlea and one mile from Mauch- 
line village. The farm consisted of 118 acres of clayey 
upland, and, in its then undrained condition, must have 
been a very cold and backward subject for cultivation. 
During the latter years at Lochlea, the affairs of William 
Burnes were, as already noticed, sorely embarrassed; 
hence Mossgiel was but indifferently stocked with what 
remained after settlement with the creditors at Lochlea. 

In March 1784, however, the family entered the new 
farm, which was a joint concern among them, with a 
united determination toward frugal industry, and not 
without considerable prospect of success. Eobert was 
strong and skilful in all kinds of farm- work ; Gilbert was 
steady and prudent in business affairs ; while Mrs. Burnes 
and her daughters were available for the duties of the 
household and dairy. But, in litUe on^t ^ year, the 
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family was agai^ confronted with disheartening failure 
and harassing poverty. The Poet thus sketches the 
situation :— . 

I entered this farm with a full resolution — Comjt^ go to, 1 will be wise ! 
I read farming books, I calculated crops, I attended markets ; and, in 
short, in spite of " the devil, and the world, and the flesh," I believe I 
should have been a wise man ; but the first year, from unfortunately 
buying bad seed, and the second, from a late harvest, we lost half our 
crops. This overset all my wisdom, and I returned like " the dog to his 
vomit, and the sow that was washed to her wallowing in the mire." My 
brother wanted my hare-brained imagination, as well as my social omd 
amorotis Tfiadness ; but, in good sense, and every sober qualification, he was 
far my superior. 

Notwithstanding these resolutions, no doubt sincere 
at the time, it might have been suspected that, so far as 
success on the farm depended on Robert, it rested on an 
unstable foundation. It is indeed conceivable that such 
an one as he was as a poet might also prove, in backward 
times, a drudging successful farmer on a fully-rented farm 
such as Mossgiel. But experience has nearly always 
pointed the other way. His field was the wide world of 
human nature and experience. His gifts and destinies 
were those of an unrivalled national poet, and for this let 
us be duly glad and thankful. The lives of not a few 
famous votaries of the muse join with Burns's life in 
lending point to his facetious lines — 

Of a' the thoughtless sons o' man, 
Commen* me to the bardie clan ; 
Except it be some idle plan 

O* rhymin' clink. 
The devil hae't, that I sud ban. 

They ever think. 

Nae thought, nae view, nae scheme o* livin', 
Nae cares to gie us joy or grievin' ; 
But just the pouchie put the nieve in. 

And while ought's there. 
Then hiltie skiltie we gae scrievin'. 

And fash nae mair. 

His personal expenditure at thispexiodc.aT^Tv!cA),\\a^^N^'^, 
he deemed in any sense lavish ; for vir^ aie eav-^^NKs^^Xs.^ 
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assured by Gilbert that his own and Eobert's allowance 
was but £7 a year each, and that at no time during the 
Lochlea and Mossgiel periods did the Poet's expenditure 
(for clothing included) exceed the above-mentioned modest 
sum. 

In this connection, Allan Cunningham has made the 
following remark : — 

Bums was attentive as far as ploughing, sowing, harrowing, rea|»ng, 
threshing, winnowing, and selling went : he did aU this by a sort of 
mechanical impulse ; but success in farming demands more. The farmer 
should know what is doing in his way in the world around ; he must learn 
to anticipate demand, and, in short, to time everything. But he who pens 
an ode on his sheep when he should be driving them forth to pasture — who 
sees visions on his way home from market, and makes rhymes on them — 
who writes an ode on the horse he is about to yoke, and a ballad on the 
girl who shows the brightest eyes among his reapers — has no chance of 
ever growing opulent, or of purchasing the field on which he toils. 

Burns had then — 1784 — reached his twenty-sixth year, 
and so far, his career fully bears out his own statement, 
that the great misfortune of his earlier years was the 
want of any fixed aim in life. But, though he continued 
to the end the same fitful, glowing, wayward being, he at 
length bethought him of his towering gift as poet, and set 
himself to base thereon a distinct life-purpose. This is 
unmistakably attested by various allusions in his letters 
and poems of this time, and more particularly so by the 
following charming entry in his Commonplace Book : — 

However I am pleased with the works of our Scotch poets, particularly 
the excellent Kamsay, and the still more excellent Fergusson, yet I am 
hurt to see other places of Scotland, their towns, rivers, woods, haughs, eta, 
immortalised in such celebrated performances, while my dear native^country, 
the ancient bailieries of Carrick, Kyle, and Cunningham, famous both in 
ancient and modem times for a gallant and warlike race of inhabitants — 
a country where civil, and particularly religious liberty, have ever found 
their first support, and their last asylum — a country, the birthplace of many 
famous philosophers, soldiers, and statesmen, and the scene of many im- 
portant events recorded in Scottish history, particularly a great many of 
the actions of the glorious Wallace, the savioMx oi \na cawTL\,T3 \'5ft\.'«^\sa,^e 
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never had one Scotch poet of any eminence to make the fertile banks of 
Irvine, the romantic woodlands and sequestered scenes on Ayr, and the 
heathy mountainous source and winding sweep of Doon, emulate Tay, 
Forth, Ettrick, Tweed, etc. This is a complaint I would gladly remedy, 
but, alas ! I am far unequal to the task, both in native genius and educa- 
tion. Obscure I am, and obscure I must be, though no young poet nor 
young soldier's heart ever beat more fondly for fame than mine — 

And if there is no other scene of being 
Where my insatiate wish may have its fill — 
This something at my heart that heaves for room. 
My best, my dearest part, was made in vain. 



There is a noble sublimity, a heart-melting tenderness, in some of our 
ancient ballads, which show them to be the work of a masterly hand. And 
it has often given me many a heartache to reflect that such glorious old 
bards — bards who probably owed all their talents to native genius, yet have 
described the exploits of heroes, the pangs of disappointment, and the 
meltings of love, with such fine strokes of nature — that their very names 
(oh, how mortifying to a bard's vanity !) are now "buried among the wreck 
of things which were." 

Oh, ye illustrious names unknown ! who could feel so strongly, and 
describe so well : the last, the meanest of the muse's train — one who, though 
far inferior to your flights, yet eyes your path, and with trembling wing 
would sometimes soar after you — a poor rustic bard unknown — pays this 
sympathetic pang to your memory ! Some of you tell us, with all the 
charms of verse, that you havfe been unfortunate in the world — unfortunate 
in love ; he, too, has felt the loss of his little fortune, the loss of friends, 
and, worse than all, the loss of the woman he adored. Like you, all his 
consolation was his muse : she taught him in rustic measures to complain. 
Happy could he have done it with your strength of imagination and flow of 
verse ! May the turf lie lightly on your bones ! — and may you now enjoy 
that solace and rest which this world rarely gives to the heart tuned to all 
the feelings of poesy and love ! 

The glowing aspirations thus so carefully and beautifully 
recorded were not to remain long unfulfilled. Soon there 
burst from him a stream of poesy, which for richness and 
impetuosity of flow is scarcely equalled in the annals of 
literature. During his two years' sojourn at Mossgiel, he 
was constantly weighted with toil, worried by ill-success 
on the farm, distracted by his own luckless cond\xQ,ti,^^\s.^ 
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borne down by ill-health.^ Yet against all this he 
stru^led, and triumphed in producing at this time most 
of those poems, on which his fame at first was based, and 
still stands secure, growing and spreading from generation 
to generation. 

While in all likelihood Burns's friends and neighbours 
in those days looked upon his farming prospects with 
shrewd misgivings, he entered Mossgiel with no ordinary 
reputation for bookish knowledge, quick powers of obser- 
vation, rhyming, and debate ; and, withal, very keen social 
and amorous tendencies. We also know that he still con- 
stantly and eagerly perused whatever newspaper, periodical, 
or book came his way ; revelling, above all, in the study 
of nature and life. Mossgiel stands on a ridge overlooking 
the valley of the Ayr, and from his own door the Poet 
commanded a wide and splendidly varied landscape. The 
farmhouse consisted of a room and kitchen, with three 
small garret-rooms above. The mid-attic was occupied 
by Eobert and Gilbert as bedroom. It also served as the 
Poet's study, where, on a little table placed beneath the 
small roof -light, he revised and transcribed his immortal 
poems. His favourite time for composition was when 
guiding the plough; but he loved to wander in solitary 
musing along the banks of the " gurgling Ayr." " Eobert," 
says Gilbert, " often composed without any regular plan. 
When anything made a strong impression on his mind, so 
as to rouse it to any poetic exertion, he would give way 
to the impulse, and embody the thought in rhyme. If he 
hit on two or three stanzas to please him, he would then 
think of proper introductory, connecting, and concluding 
stanzas; hence the middle of a poem was often first 
produced." 

To this period belong a set of pieces, less weU-known, 
perhaps, yet of great hiographical interest, viz. the Poet's 

^ For over a year (1784-85) he was subject to depressing languor and 
alarming fainting fits, arising from irregular action of the heart ; and he 
had often during the night-time to seek relief from nervous spasms, by 
plunging into a tub of cold water which he kept in readiness at his bed- 
side.- 
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poetical epistles sent to various correspondents. Through 
these epistles we obtain most interesting glimpses into the 
innermost recesses of Bums's edrlier thought and feeling ; 
and on this account, we feel justified in giving several 
lengthy extracts. Eeference has already been made to 
David Sillar, that intimate friend and companion, to whom 
Burns addressed two rhyming letters. From the first and 
more noteworthy of these we quote the following : — 

It's hardly in a body's power 

To keep, at times, f rae being sour, 

To see how things are shared ; 
How best o' chiels are whiles in want, 
While coofs on countless thousands rant. 

And ken na how to wair't ; 
But, Davie, lad, ne'er fash your head, 

Though we hae little gear. 
We're fit to win our daily bread. 
As lang's we're hale and fier : 
" Mair spier na, nor fear na," 
Auld age ne'er mind a feg, 
The last o't, the warst o't. 
Is only but to beg. 

• • • • • 

It's no* in titles nor in rank ; 

It's no* in wealth like ,Lon'on bank. 

To purchase peace and rest ; 
It's no' in making muckle mair ; 
It's no' in books ; it's no' in lear. 

To make us truly blest ; 
If happiness hae not her seat 

And centre in the breast. 
We may be wise, or rich, or great, 
But never can be blest : 
Nae treasures nor pleasures 

Could make us happy lang ; 
The heart's aye the part aye 
That makes us richt or wrang. 

Think ye, that sic as you and I, 

Wha drudge and drive through wet and dry 

Wi' never-ceasing toil ; 
Think ye, we are less blest than they, 
Wha scarcely tent us in their way. 

As hardly worth their while ? 
Alas ! how aft, in haughty mood, 

God's creatures they oppress ! 
Or else, neglecting a' that's guid, 

They riot in excess ! 
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Baith careless and fearless 

Of either heaven or hell ! 
Esteeming and deeming 

It's a' an idle tale ! 

Then let us cheerfu' acquiesce ; 
Nor make our scanty pleasures less, 

By pining at our state ; 
And even should misfortunes come, 
I, here wha sit, hae met wi' some, 

An's thankfu' for them yet. 
They gie the wit of age to youth ; 

They let us ken oursel* ; 
They make us see the naked truth, 
The real guid and ill. 
Though losses and crosses 
Be lessons right severe, 
There's wit there, ye'll get there, 
Ye'll find nae other where. 

Here we find one kind of pride — which was very marked 
in Burns — querulously tanning another form of pride in 
others more favoured by worldly fortune, yet amid his 
querulous and scathing complainings it is easy to note the 
deeper strain of kindly, noble feeling. His apprehensions 
of worldly adversity were far from groundless. He him- 
self knew well his own erratic disposition and his lack of 
worldly push or method ; and he gives voice to a poor cold 
consolation in his reflection that, at the worst, he could go 
a-begging. 

It may also be asked, Who could better think and teach 
"braw sober lessons" of practical philosophy and far- 
reaching truth than he has done throughout this poem, 
and more especially in that stanza which ends with the 
well-known couplet — 

The heart's aye the part aye 
That makes us richt or wrang. 

To this same period belong the epistles sent to John 
Lapraik, a rhymer hailing from Muirkirk. At a rocking 
or social gathering one evening in Mossgiel, a song, said 
to have been composed by Lapraik, was sung in Bums's 
hearing, and so attracted his notice that he resolved to 
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«7rite and compliment the author. Hence the correspond- 
jnce to which we owe those three poetical letters, from 
¥hich we quote as follows : — 

FRIST EPISTLE TO LAPRAIK. 



But first and foremost, I should tell, 
Amaist as soon as I could spell 
I to the crambo- jingle fell, 

Though rude and rough ; 
Yet crooning to a body's sel' 

Does weel enough. 

I'm nae a poet in a sense, 

But just a rhymer, like, by chance. 

And hae to learning nae pretence. 

Yet what the matter ? 
Whene'er my muse does on me glance, 

I jingle at her. 

Your critic folk may cock their nose, 
And say, '* How can you e'er propose, 
You, wha ken hardly verse f rae prose, 

To mak' a sang ? " 
But, by your leaves, my learned foes, 

Ye're maybe wrang. 

What's a* your jargon o' your schools. 
Your Latin names for horns and stools ? 
If honest nature made you fools. 

What sairs your grammars ? 
Ye'd better taen up spades and shools. 

Or knappin'-hammers. 

A set o' dull conceited hashes. 
Confuse their brains in college classes ; 
They gang in stirks, and come out asses. 

Plain truth to speak ; 
And syne they think to cUmb Parnassus 

By dint o' Greek. 

Gie me ae spark o* nature's fire ! 

That's a' the learning I desire ; 

Then though I drudge through dub and mire 

At pleugh or cart. 
My muse, though hamely in attire. 

May touch the heart. 

Lapraik — says Chambers — was not slow to apprehend the value of the 
ffered correspondence. He sent an answer by the hand& oi \»& «fipQ.,^\ssi 
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lately lived to relate the oircumstanoes attending its delivery. He found 
the goodman of Mossgiel in a field engaged in sowing. ^ I'm no* sure if I 
ken the hand," said Bums, as he took the letter ; but no sooner had he 
glanced at its contents than, unconsciously letting go the sheet oontaining 
the grain, it was not till he had finished reading that he discovered the 
loss he had sustained. Does not the reader delight in this anecdote, so 
significant of the character of Bums, ever ready and apt to sacrifice the 
worldly and the professional to the spirits of poetry and of friendship ! 

Students and admirers of Burns are ever offering, in 
speech or essay, opinions regarding the secret of his power 
and charm as a poet. Is not the secret revealed by Burns 
himself in the last stanza of the above quotation ? Is it 
not simply, and first of all by virtue of his bright pure 
spark of " nature's fire," that he so touches and enlightens, 
and warms the heart of mankind ? 

Again, in the second epistle, written in reply to Lapraik, 
Burns's deliberate estimate of the relative merits of temporal 
success and poetic fame is thus indicated : — 

Now comes the sax-and -twentieth simmer 
I've seen the bud upo' the timmer. 
Still persecuted by the limmer, 

Frae year to year ; 
But yet, despite the kittle kimmer, 

I, Rob, am here. 

Do you envy the city gent, 

Behint a kist to lie and sklent. 

Or, purse-proud, big wi' cent, per cent. 

And muckle w^ame, 
In some bit brugh to represent 

A bailie's name ? 

Or is't the paughty feudal thane, 

Wi' ruffled sark and glancin' cane, 

Wha thinks himsel' nae sheep-shank bane 

But lordly stalks, 
While caps and bonnets aff are taen, 

As by he walks ? 

O Thou wha gies us each guid gift ! 
Gie me o' wit and sense a lift. 
Then turn me, if Thou please, adrift 

Through Scotland wide ; 
Wi* cits nor lairds I wadna shift 

In a' their pride ! 
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Were this the charter of our state, 
" On pain o' hell be rich and great," 
Damnation then would be our fate, 

Beyond remead ; 
But, thanks to Heaven^ that's no the gate 

We learn our creed. 

For thus the royal mandate ran, 
When first the human race began, 
" The social, friendly, honest man, 

Whate'er he be, 
'Tis he fulfils great Nature's plan. 

And none but he ! " 

O mandate glorious and divine ! 
The followers o' the ragged Nine, 
Poor thoughtless devils ! yet may shine 

In glorious light, 
While sordid sons o* Mammon's line 

Are dark as night. ' 

Then, in his epistle to William Simpson, schoplmaster, 
)chiltree (written in May 1785), the Poet gives glowing 
expression to his amply-attested love of nature in all its 
)hases ; also to the growing idea of his genius, and his fond 
esolve to be the " patriot bard " of his native land : — 

Ramsay and famous Fergusson 
Gied Forth and Tay a lift abune ; 
Yarrow and Tweed, to mony a tune 

Owre Scotland rings, 
While Irvine, Lugar, Ayr, and Doon, 

Naebody sings. 

Th' niisus, Tiber, Thames, and Seine, 
Glide sweet in mony a tunefu' line ; 
But, Willie, set your fit to mine. 

And cock your crest, 
We'll gar our streams and bumies shine 

Up wi' the best. 

We'll sing auld Coila's plains and fells. 
Her moors red-brown wi' heather bells, 
Her banks and braes, her dens and dells, 

Where glorious Wallace 
Aft bure the gree, as story tells, 

Frae Southron billies. 
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At Wallace' name what Scottish blood 
But boils up in a spring-tide flood ! 
Oft have our fearless fathers strode 

By Wallace' side, 
Still pressing onward, red-wat shod, 

Or glorious died ! 

O sweet are Coila's haughs and woods. 
When lintwhites chant amang the buds. 
And jinkin' hares, in amorous whids. 

Their loves enjoy, 
While through the braes the cushat croods 

With wailfu' cry ! 

Even winter bleak has charms to me. 
When winds rave through the naked tree ; 
Or frosts on hills of Ochiltree 

Are hoary grey : 
Or blinding drifts wild furious flee. 

Darkening the day ! 

O nature ! a' thy shows and forms 
To feeling, pensive hearts hae charms ! 
Whether the summer kindly warms 

Wi' life and light, 
Or winter howls, in gusty storms. 

The lang, dark night ! 

The muse, nae poet ever fand her. 
Till by himsel' he learned to wander 
Adown some trotting bum's meander. 

And no' think lang ; 
O sweet to stray and pensive ponder 

A heartfelt sang ! 

The war'ly race may drudge and drive, 
Hog-shouther, jundie, stretch, and strive ; 
Let me fair nature's face descrive, 

And I wi' pleasure 
Shall let the busy grumbling hive 

Bum owre their treasure. 

From yet another of this class of composition we venture 
to quote some verses by way of biographical illustration : — 

The sacred lowe o' well-placed love, 

Luxuriantly indulge it ; 
But never tempt th' illicit rove, 

Though naething should divulge it : 
I waive the quantum o' the sin, 

The hazard of concealing : 
But och ! it hardens a' within. 

And petrifies the feeling ! 
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To catch dame Fortune's golden smile, 

Assiduous wait upon her ; 
And gather gear by every wile 

That's justified by honour ; 
Not for to hide it in a hedge, 

Nor for a train-attendant, 
But for the glorious privilege 

Of being independent. 

The fear o' hell's a hangman's whip 

To haud the wretch in order ; 
But where ye feel your honour grip, 

Let that aye be your border : 
Its slightest touches, instant pause — 

Debar a' side pretences ; 
And resolutely keep its laws. 

Uncaring consequences. 

When ranting round in pleasure's ring, 

Religion may be blinded ; 
Or if she gi'e a random sting. 

It may be little minded ; 
But when on life we're tempest-driven, 

A conscience but a canker ; 
A correspondence fixed wi' Heaven 

Is sure a noble anchor. 

Adieu, dear amiable youth ! 

Your heart can ne'er be wanting ! 
May prudence, fortitude, and truth 

Erect your brow undaunting. 
In ploughman phrase, " God send you speed " 

Still daily to grow wiser. 
And may you better reck the rede 

Than ever did the adviser. 

These lines from the "Epistle to a Young Friend," 
written in May 1786, have, in addition to their own 
weight and beauty, a very significant bearing upon the 
Poet's circumstances and feelings at the time of writing ; 
for then, ala,s! he was speaking straight from his own 
bitter experiences as one who had tempted "the illicit 
rove," and been branded as a profane person because of his 
contributions to the religious controversy which was at 
that time raging in Ayrshire and the west country. 

The notable part Burns played in this controversy now 
claims our attention. The south-west of Scotland — A-yr- 
shire in particular — ^is well known to \iaN^ \i^^TL ^ ^'^'^^^ 
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of the Covenanting spirit, and an outstanding stronghold 
of stern, unbending Calvinism. But in the Poet's day a 
great change had taken place in the aspect of reKgious 
affairs in Ayrshire. A wide divergence in belief was 
manifest both among clergy and laity. Of course, be- 
cause of their public ofl&ce and their education, this 
divergence was more distinctly marked among the clergy, 
who had, indeed, more or less ranged themselves into two 
parties, to which the terms Evangelical and Moderate, or 
Avid Licht and New Licht, were applied ; ' in Burns's 
writings the latter terms being usually employed. The 
" Auld lichts " stuck to Genevan theology, preached hard 
and fast Puritanic doctrine, and gained the greater favour 
among the common people, because of greater apparent 
religious zeal, more ascetic manner of life, and strong 
denunciation of " Patronage " in Church affairs. On the 
other hand, the " New Lichts " were more free and rational 
in their creed and teaching, and less sour in their personal 
walk and conversation. They also approved of the law and 
custom of "Patronage." Considering the mind and dis- 
position of the Poet, we can discover but one reason why 
he might have been expected to take the " Auld Licht " 
side; whereas several reasons may be adduced for his 
taking the opposite side. It might have been expected 
that such an one as Burns, so strongly democratic in his 
nature, would, on the question of "Patronage," have 
assisted the people to 

** Join their counsel and their skills 
To cowe the lairds." 

But when we call to mind the intelligent religious 
teaching which William Burnes took pains to impart to 
his family, and the narrowness of view and unnatural 
stiffness of practice which characterised the " Auld Licht " 
party — when we remember, too, that the " rigid feature " 
and the " preaching cant " were not seldom found in 
conjunction with, and were sometimes even a flaunting 
hfpociitical cloak ioi, envy, malice, ^tiA.^, ^tv^ MTiaVv%x\tY, 
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we need hardly marvel that Burns — so great and full of 
thought, so far beyond his age in perception, so social and 
generous of impulse, so hateful of all forms of moral sham 
and religious pretence — should have ardently espoused the 
" New Licht " cause. Also, some personal considerations 
are said to have influenced and embittered his bearing in 
this remarkable controversy. 

In the matter of Church discipline ^ he had come under 
the censure of Mr. Auld, minister of Mauchline, who was 
an uncompromising " Auld Licht," his elders being moved 
by a like spirit, only with less intelligence and far more 
bigotry. 

Gravin Hamilton, too, the Poet's landlord, patron, and 
genial Mauchline friend, had, as Burns thought, and as the 
Church courts at length decided, been wrongously meddled 
with and spitefully harassed by the Mauchline kirk-session, 
of which body " Holy Willie " was an active member. 

Such, in brief, were the leading circumstances amid 
which Burns rushed into the fray. He himself saj^s : — 
" The first of my poetic offspring that saw the light was a 
burlesque lamentation on a quarrel between two reverend 
Calvinists, both of them draToatis personce in my 'Holy 
Fair.' With a certain description of the clergy, as well as 
the laity, it met with a roar of applause." 

The poem referred to is the " Twa Herds, or the Holy 
Tulzie," through which the " New Lichts " at once recog- 
nised that in the author they had found an invaluable 
ally, and for encouragement to further effort of this kind 
they readily gave Burns their countenance and applause. 
Then followed from the Poet's pen satire after satire, in 
quick succession, and with deadly, scathing effect — as in 
"Holy WilUe's Prayer," "An Epistle to John Goudie, 
" The Holy Pair," " The Unco Guid," " The Ordination, 
etc. Now, no one who reads these extraordinary satires 

^ Soon after entering Mossgiel, a child was bom to Bums, by Elizabeth 
Paton, his **bonnie Betty," who had been servant for some time in 
Lochlea. This child was brought up by the Poet*8 mother. The incident 
was the subject of the songs, " The rantin' dog, the da.dd\fc o'^" '■'■Ttv^^cife'C^ 
Welcome to hia Illegitimate Child," and the " "EpiaWe \o ^cjim.'S^as^BlYafcr 
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can altogether acquit Bums of the bitterness of |nvi 
ship, nor of a very daring and headlong rushing i 
mattera of the moat venerable and sacred character, i 
in recollection of the times and circumstances, 
pleading, a» we venture to do, that in him, amid t 
aberrations, there was a deep sense of personal relij 
and an instinctive admiration of all that was real 
worthj in men and cuatoms, we cannot shake off the 
conviction that, writing as he did, he aimed not at injuring 
true morals or religion, but at exposing and lashing sham 
or hypocrisy in human conduct and superstition or abuae 
in religious observance. But, in any case, in view of 
things aa they then were and now are in the matters 
dealt with, if it be asserted that Bums assaQed with ruth- 
leas hand and unsparing voice, it may be justly replied 
that, to much good purpose, his was the hand of a reformer 
and the voice of a prophet. 

From allusions in several pieces written in 1784, we 
gathei' that, very shortly after entering Mossgiel, Burns 
had formed acquaintance with Jean Armour, daughter of 
a well-to-do Mauchline mason. On their first and casual 
meeting, some rustic bantei' was exchanged, and very soon 
they were lovers. Like moat of Burns's heroines, she was 
not reckoned a great beauty, but was, withal, a comely, 
Bweet-uatured lass, of frank, taking manner, poasesBed 
of a fine musical voice, and natural taste in singing. 
Obviously, what her lover lacked in worldly station and 
substance was, in her eyes, more than made up by his 
great personal charm of manner, mind, and heart. The 
situation in which Burns and Jean Armour foimd 
themselves is brietiy and delicately stated in Gilber^ 
narrative. After alluding to the family disappointm 
in the farming of Mossgiel during 1784-5. he says: — i 



It was during' tlitue years bliat RoboFt formed liis comjection with'< 
Armour, afterwarda Mra. Biinui. This mnnectiOD couid no loDgei b6 
eoneenled, about the time wo roHolved to quit the fann. Robert durst 
engage nitii a family in his poor, unsettled state, but was anxious ta sbield 
his partner, by every means in tuH power, from the uonaequenoea of 
imprudence. It was fty:reed, tliKreEuro, batween. Ifeem, tino.'. VVie'j 
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make a legal acknowledgment of their marriage ; that he should go to 
Jamaica to push his fortune, and that she should remain with her father, 
till it might please Providence to put the means of supporting a family in 
his power. Mrs. Bums was a great favourite of her father's. The intima- 
tion of a marriage was the first suggestion he received of her real situation. 
He was in the greatest distress, and fainted away. A husband in Jamaica 
appeared to him and his wife little better than none. . . . They therefore 
expressed a wish to their daughter that the written papers respecting the 
marriage should be cancelled and the marriage thus rendered void. Jean, 
in her melancholy state, felt the deepest remorse at having brought such 
heavy affliction on her parents, and submitted to their entreaties. 

Burns had, so far, made that amends which the ideas of 
the times recognised in an irregular marriage ; and as we 
are bound to consider this secret engagement an act of 
faithfulness and affection on the Poet's part towards Jean 
Armour, so we can conceive how the destruction of the 
marriage lines was to him a painful affair — a blow under 
which he staggered with mingled feelings of sorrow, shame, 
and anger. To these feelings he gave vent in "The 
Lament " and " Despondency — an Ode," poems full of the 
sadness and bitterness of the life of Burns, then but 
twenty-seven years of age. 

At this point, the romantic " episode " of the Poet's 
attachment to Highland Mary emerges as " an underplot 
in the drama of his love." In giving an outline of this 
oft-told yet ever-fascinating story, we shall deal only with 
what we consider the best ascertained, and now most 
generally accepted facts, of the incident. Mary Campbell, 
a native of Dunoon, in Argyleshire, was nursemaid in the 
family of Gavin Hamilton, in Mauchline, of which family 
Burns was an intimate friend and frequent visitor. The 
exact time when his amatory acquaintance with Mary 
began is not known, but it would appear that they were 
drawn more closely to each other — became ardent lovers, 
in fact — about the time when the Poet was heartsore and 
unsettled because of his rupture with the Armours. As 
his purpose was still towards Jamaica, and as Mary was 
leaving her place in Mauchline and returning to her home 
at the Whitsunday term, they arranged \,o ^^^tA \,Ci%v^^«e^ 
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one day of " parting love." Here we have his own words : 
— " After a pretty long tract of the most ardent reciprocal 
attachment, we met by appointment on the second Sunday 
of May, in a sequestered spot by the banks of Ayr, where 
we spent the day in taking a farewell before she should 
embark for the West Highlands, to arrange matters among 
her friends for our projected change of life." Sunday, 
May 14th 1786, Burns and Mary spent together, amid the 
rich woodlands which skirt the river Ayr as it flows by 
the lands of the " Castle o' Montgomery." i When the time 
of parting came, a sweetly romantic and ceremonious scene 
was enacted. The lovers placed themselves on the opposite 
banks of one of Ayr's tributary streamlets; then they 
dipped their hands in the running water and clasped them 
from bank to bank, in pledge and token of the affection 
which united their hearts ; and, as a further solemn pledge 
of mutual devotion, they exchanged Bibles,^ ere they bade 
their " last farewell." 

From this memorable parting scene Burns went back to 
his weary lot of cares and entanglements, while Mary 
returned to her Highland home and spent the summer 
there. We shall let the Poet himself finish the story : — 
" At the close of the autumn following, Mary crossed the 
sea (the Firth of Clyde) to meet me at Greenock, where 
she had scarce landed, when she was seized with a 
malignant fever, which hurried my dear girl to the 

^ Ye banks, and braes, and streams around 
The Castle o' Montgomery, ' 
Green be your woods, and fair your flowers, 

Your waters never drumlie ! 
There simmer first unfauld her robes. 

And there the langest tarry ! 
For there I took the last farewell 
O' my sweet Highland Mary. 
2 The Bible which Bums gave to Mary was a two-volumed one. 
In 1840, this most interesting relic of the Poet was purchased by some 
Scotch gentlemen from Mary's nephew, then resident in Canada ; and on 
January 25th 1841, it was placed for exhibition in the "Monument" at 
Alloway, where it may now be seen. Of the memorial names (his own 
and Mary's), scripture-texts, and marks which Burns wrote on these 
volumes, some remain clear and undisturbed, and others are more or less 
obliterated. 
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grave in a few days, before I could even hear of her 
iUness." 1 

We are well aware that, of late years, attempts are 
being made — by means of sinister surmises, far-fetched 
speculations, and what we venture to think utterly unfair, 
because utterly vague, literary head-shahings — to represent 
this whole incident as wrapped in a shady mystery. That, 
surely, in any case, and at this time of day, is an uncalled 
for and morally profitless effort. For aught we know to 
the contrary, we are content and glad to accept the story 
as here outlined, and we see no reason for giving up the 
simple explanation and, to say the least, the charitable 
opinion that it was when he deemed himself cast off by 
Jean Armour, and flouted and disowned by her con- 
nexions, that Burns turned away to seek consolation 
from his "Highland lassie — a warm-hearted, charming 
young creature as ever blessed a man with generous love." 
Here, in the remembrance of all the " amorous madness " 
of his proud and tremendously impassioned nature, — a 
nature how different from that of ordinary mortals, — the 
voice of condemnation may well be hushed. That Burns*s 
love for Mary Campbell was deep and true, and that his 
desire to make her his wife and take her with him to the 
Indies was faithful and sincere, cannot be gainsaid. And 
so, rather than blaming, we would, in consideration of all 
the hard, trying circumstances, plead for sympathy with 
our distracted Bard, whose sensitive and deeply-vexed soul 
cried out so loudly, in the desolation of his disappointment, 
for some other woman's gentle heart into which he might 
pour the mighty pent-up tide of his glowing passion. The 
Poet was still in gloom and difficulty — seeing no way 
save to emigrate — when the news reached him that Mary 
had died in Greenock on 20th October. To his troubled 
spirit, this sad ending of Mary's young life was an added 
and a lasting pang of misery. In all probability, her 
decease changed the after-current of Burns's career. 

^ Mary Campbell was interred in the Churchyard at the Old West 
Parish Church, where a handsome and appropriately-deaigaed tftTCkJo^^^Rrcka 
was erected to her memory, in 1842. 
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According to his brother's narrative, the Poet's deter- 
mination to emigrate was taken in March or April, about 
which time his troubles with the Armour family reached 
a crisis. In the Autdbioyraphy he reviews his life during 
the ensuing months from May till August. Alluding to 
his difficulties and disappointments in connexion with 
his "bonnie Jean," whom, notwithstanding all that had 
happened, he still ardently loved,^ he says : — 

This was a most melancholy affair, which t cannot yet bear to reflect on, 
and had very nearly given me one or two of the principal qualifications for 
a place among those who have lost the chart and mistaken the reckoning 
of rationality. I gave up my part of the farm to my brother, — in truth it 
was only nominally mine, — and made what little preparation was in my 
power for Jamaica. But before leaving my native country for ever I 
resolved to publish my poems. I weighed my productions as impartially 
as was in my power ; I thought they had merit ; and it was a delicious 
idea that I should be called a clever fellow, even though it should never 
reach my ears — a poor negro-driver ; or perhaps a victim to thJat inhospit- 
able clime, and gone to the world of spirits. I can truly say that, pauvre 
inconnu as I then was, I had pretty nearly as high an idea of myself and of 
my works as I have at this moment, when the public has decided in their 
favour. It ever was my opinion that the mistakes and blunders, both in a 
rational and religious point of view, of which we see thousands daily guilty, 
are owing to their ignorance of themselves. To know myself had been all 
along my constant study. I weighed myself alone — I balanced myself with 
others — I watched every means of information, to see how much ground I 
occupied as a man and as a poet — I studied assiduously Nature's design in 
my formation — where the lights and shades in my character were intended. 
I was pretty confident my poems would meet with some applause ; but, at 
the worst, the roar of the Atlantic would deafen the voice of censure, and 
the novelty of West Indian scenes make me forget neglect. I threw off six 
hundred copies, of which I had got subscriptions for about three himdred 
and fifty. My vanity was highly gratified by the reception I met with from 
the public ; and besides, I pocketed, all expenses deducted, nearly twenty 
pounds. This sum came very seasonably, as I was thinking of indenting 
myself, for want of money to procure my passage. As soon as I was 



^ "What Jean thinks of her conduct now, I don't know ; one thing I do 
know, she has made me completely miserable. Never man loved, or rather 
adored, a woman, more than I did her ; and to confess a truth between you 
and me, I do still love her to distraction after all. " (From letter to David 
Bnoe, Glasgow,) 
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master of nine guineas, the price of wafting me to the torrid zone, I took a 
steerage passage in the first ship that was to sail from the Clyde ; for 

"Hungry ruin had me in the wind," 

In the hope of bettering his fortune, he had reluctantly 
made up his mind to go to the Indies. But he was 
penniless, and money was needed to carry out this plan. 
It was then that his friend Gavin Hamilton suggested 
that, to overcome the difficulty, .he should publish by 
subscription a volume of his poems. The suggestion 
readily fell in with Burns's deep-rooted yearning for fame, 
and his clear consciousness of poetic genius. By this time 
he had written, in addition to those already mentioned, 
not a few of his other more noted poems, — " Death and 
Dr. Hornbook," " Man was made to Mourn," " Hallowe'en," 
"The Vision," "To a Mouse," "The Cotter's Saturday 
Mght," etc. 

There was thus good ground for expecting that the 
poems would meet with considerable sale, and yield some 
little profit to the author. Burns accordingly set eagerly 
to work ; and, notwithstanding his distressful situation, 
succeeded in revising a selection of pieces already pro- 
duced, in composing several new pieces, and in carrying 
on a large amount of canvassing and correspondence in 
connection with the preparation and sale of the projected 
volume. 

On 31st July 1786 the book was issued from the press 
of John Wilson, Kilmarnock. The entire issue, consisting 
of 600 copies, was taken up as quickly as the printers and 
binders could get through the work. So scarce did the 
copies become, that the family at Mossgiel had to wait 
until the Edinburgh edition was published, ere they were 
privileged to peruse the poems in printed form. The 
volume was instantly successful, and very soon the whole 
country-side literally rang in its praise. The genius of 
Burns was thus made widely known, and his fame enthu- 
siastically spread. In his " Memoir of Burns," the hapless 
Eobert Heron, speaking of the reception accorded to the 
Kilmarnock edition, says : — 
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Old and young, high and low, grave and gay, learned or ignorant — all 
were alike delighted, agitated, transported. I was at that time resident in 
Galloway, contiguous to Ayrshire ; and I can well remember how that even 
ploughboys and maidservants would have gladly bestowed the wages which 
they earned the most hardly, and which they wanted for necessary clothing, 
if they might but procure the works of Bums. A friend in my neighbour- 
hood put a copy into my hands on a Saturday evening. I opened the 
volume while I was undressing to go to bed, and closed it not till a late 
hour on the rising Sunday mom, after I had read over every syllable it 
contained. 

Burns began his book with a short preface of fine manly 
tone, and closed it with " The Bard's Epitaph," that start- 
lingly vivid and prophetic portraiture of his own character 
and career : — 

Is there a whim-inspirfed fool, 

Owre fast for thought, owre hot for rule, 

Owre blate to seek, owre prood to snool, 

Let him draw near ; 
And owre this grassy heap sing dool 

And drap a tear. 

Is there a bard of rustic song, 

Who, noteless, steals the crowds among, 

That weekly this area throng, 

Oh, pass not by ! 
But, with a f rater-feeling strong, 

Here heave a sigh. 

Is there a man, whose judgment clear, 
Can others teach the course to steer. 
Yet runs himself life's mad career, 

Wild as the wave ; 
Here pause — and, through the starting tear 

Survey this grave. 

The poor inhabitant below 

Was quick to learn, and wise to know, 

And keenly felt the friendly glow, 

And softer flame ; 
But thoughtless follies laid him low. 

And stained his name. 

Reader, attend — whether thy soul 
Soars fancy's flights beyond the pole, 
Or darkly grubs this earthly hole. 

In low pursuit ; 
Know, prudent, cautious self-control 

Is wisdom's root. 
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The remarkable popularity of the Kilmarnock volume 
did not, however, immediately bring peace to the vexed 
heart of the Poet. His wretchedness was too deep and 
complicated to be so easily or quickly relieved. But at 
length the heavy clouds of misfortune and shame, under 
which, for months, he had sorrowed and chafed, began to 
clear away. At the very time when his immortal poems 
were being issued from the press, he was lurking in con- 
cealment from the grasp of the law. Jean Armour's 
father had out a warrant against him for a sum of money, 
— as security, — which it was out of his power to pay. The 
fame of his poems, however, somewhat appeased the wrath 
of the Armours ; and no longer in fear from the warrant, 
he was at liberty to return to Mossgiel. During the latter 
half of August he was occupied collecting the subscriptions 
due for his volume, a task which led him into a good deal 
of company and merrymaking with numerous admirers, 
and served to further distract his attention from any fixed 
purpose. It was at this period he made the acquaintance 
of Mrs. Dunlop of Dunlop, his lifelong friend and corres- 
pondent, and of Professor Dugald Stewart, then resident 
in his summer resort at Catrine House. Professor Stewart's 
description of the Poet as he appeared in the autumn of 
1786 runs as follows : — 

His manners were then, as they continued ever afterwards, simple, 
manly, and independent ; strongly expressive of conscious genius and 
worth, but without anything that indicated forwardness, arrogance, or 
vanity. He took his share in conversation, but not more than belonged to 
him ; and listened with apparent attention and deference on subjects 
where his want of education deprived him of the means of information. 
If there had been a little more of gentleness and accommodation in his 
temper, he would, I think, have been still more interesting ; but he had 
been accustomed to give law in the circle of his ordinary acquaintance, 
and his dread of anything approaching to meanness or servility rendered 
his manner somewhat decided and hard. Nothing perhaps was more 
remarkable among his various attainments than the fluency, and precision, 
and originality of his language, when he spoke in company ; more particu- 
larly as he aimed at purity in his turn of expression, and avoided, more 
successfully than most Scotchmen, the peculiarities of Scottish phraseology. 
At this time, Bums's prospects in life were so extreiaeil^ %\oQycQ.>j , \ki<a.\. \\fc 
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had seriously formed a plan of going out to Jamaica in a very humble 
situation, not, however, without lamenting that his want of patronage should . 
force him to think of a project so repugnant to his feelings, when ^ 
ambition aimed at no higher an object than the station of an excisema n or 
ganger in his own country. 

With reference to the above allusion to the Poet's 
anxiety to obtain a situation as exciseman, it is due to 
his friends to state that at this time some of them 
were doing what they could in the direction of his desire 
for such an appointment. This fact may in some measure 
explain the delay in carrying out his plan of repairing to 
Jamaica. "The feelinsjs of a father" also operated in 
keeping him at home ; for, in the beginning of September, 
Jean Armour brought forth twins-^"a fine boy and girl," 
he remarks, *'God bless them, poor little dears." The 
following letter, written to Mr. Aiken, Ayr, early in 
October, casts further pathetic light upon the Poet's then 
sorely complicated situation and distracted state of mind ; 
while, at the same time, it contains a passage which 
enriches and ennobles our estimate of his manly religious 
tone and great natural affectionateness. 

TO MR. ROBERT AIKEN. 

Sir, — I was with Wilson my printer t'other day, and settled all our 
bygone matters between us. After I had paid all demands, I made him 
the offer of the second edition, on the hazard of being paid out of the first 
and readiest, which he declines. By his account the paper of 1000 copies 
would cost about twenty-seven pounds, and the printing about fifteen or 
sixteen : he offers to agree to this for the printing if I will advance for the 
paper, but this, you know, is out of my power ; so farewell hopes of a 
second edition till I grow richer ! an epocha which I think will arrive at 
the payment of the British national debt. . . . 

I have been feeling all the various rotations and movements within 
respecting the Excise. There are many things plead strongly against it ; 
the uncertainty of getting soon into business ; the consequences of my 
follies, which may perhaps make it impracticable for me to stay at home ; 
and, besides, I have for some time been pining under secret wretchedness, 
from causes which you pretty well know — the pang of disappointment, the 
sting of pride, with some wandering stabs of remorse, which never fail to 
settle on my vitals like vultures, when attention is not called away by the 
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calls of society or the vagaries of the muse. Even in the hoar of social 
mirth, my gaiety is the madness of an intoxicated criminal under the 
hands of the executioner. All these reasons urge me to go abroad, and to 
all these reasons I have only one answer — the feelings of a father. This, 
in the present mood I am in, overbalances everything that can be laid in 
the scale against it. 

You may perhaps think it an extravagant fancy, but it is a sentiment 
which strikes home to my very soul ; though sceptical in some points of 
oar current belief, yet I think I have every evidence for the reality of a 
life beyond the stinted bourne of our present existence : if so, then how 
should I, in the presence of that tremendous Beiug, the Author of exist- 
enoe, how should I meet the reproaches of those who stand to me in the 
dear relation of children, whom I deserted in the smiling innocency of 
hcdpless infancy ? Oh, thou great unknown Power ! — thou Almighty (rod ! 
who hast lighted up reason in my breast, and blessed me with immortality ! 
— I have frequently wandered from that order and regularity necessary 
for the perfection of thy works, yet thou hast never left me nor forsaken 
me ! 

Since I wrote the foregoing sheet, I have seen something of the storm 
of mischief thickening over my folly-devoted head. Should you, my 
friends, my benefactors, be successful in your applications for me, perhaps 
it may not be in my power in that way to reap the fruit of your friendly 
efforts. What I have written in the preceding pages is the settled tenor 
of my present resolution ; but should inimical circumstances forbid me 
(dosing with your kind offer, or enjoying it only threaten to entail further 
misery 

To tell the truth, I have little reason for complaint, as the world, in 
general, has been kind to me fully up to my deserts. I was, for some time 
past, fast getting into the pining, distrustful snarl of the misanthrope. I 
saw myself alone, unfit for the struggle of life, shrinking at every rising 
dood in the chance-directed atmosphere of fortune, while, all defenceless, 
I looked about in vain for a cover. It never occurred to me. at least never 
with the force it deserved, that this world is a busy scene, and man a 
creature destined for a progressive struga^le ; and that, however I might 
possess a warm heart and inoffensive manners (which last, by the bye, was 
rather more than I could well boast), still, more than these passive 
qualities, there was something to he done. When all ray schoolfellows and 
youthful compeers (those misguided few excepted who joined, to use a 
Grentoo phrase, the *'hallachores" of the human race) were striking off 
with eager hope and earnest intent in some one or other of the many paths 
of busy life, I was "standing idle in the market-place," or only left the 
chase of the butterfly from flower to flower, to hunt fancy from whim to 
whim. 
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You see, sir, that if to know one's errors wete a probability of mending 
them, I stand a fair chance ; but, according to the reverend Westminster 
divines, though conviction must precede conversion, it is very far from 
always implying it. 

The phenomenal success and quick disposal of his first 
edition naturally prompted the Poet to think of issuing a 
second ; but, disappointed in this proposal, and with the 
prospect of self-exile still looming ahead, the months of 
September and October found him, notwithstanding the 
fame and flattering notice he received from many quarters, 
still restless and undecided, pining under secred wretched- 
ness, suffering from "the pang of disappointment, the 
sting of pride, and some wandering stabs of remorse." 
The weeks of that autumn dragged along darkly and 
wearily for poor Burns, until glad light and cheer broke 
upon him from an unlooked-for and highly influential 
source. 

I had — he tells us — taken the last farewell of my friends ; my chest was 
on the road to Greenock. I had composed the last song I should ever 
measure in Caledonia — " The gloomy night is gathering fast '* — ^when a 
letter from Dr. Blacklock to a friend of mine overthrew all my schemes, 
by opeiiing new prospects to my poetic ambition. The doctor belonged to 
a set of critics for whose applause I had not dared to hope. His opinion 
that I should meet with encouragement in Edinburgh for a second edition 
fired me so much, that away I posted for that city, without a single 
acquaintance or a single letter of introduction. The baneful star that had 
so long shed its blasting influence in my zenith, for once made a revolution 
to the nadir ; and a kind Providence placed me under the patronage of 
one of the noblest of men — the Earl of Glencairn. 

Oublie moi, Grand Dieu, si jamais je I'oublie. 

The friend to whom Dr. Blacklock wrote concerning 
the Poet and his works was the Eev. George Lawrie, 
minister of Loudon parish. Mr. Lawrie read the newly- 
issued Kilmarnock volume with delight and admiration, 
and sent it on for Dr. Blacklock's perusal and opinion. 
Meantime, Burns was cordially invited to visit Loudon 
Manse. On this visit, paid in the beginning of September, 
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Burns was greatly gratified with his reception and enter- 
tainment by the Manse family circle — the minister and 
his wife, one son, and four sweet handsome daughters. 
He remained over night. On coming down a little late 
to breakfast, he said he had been praying half the night, 
and had left his prayers on his dressing-table. These 
turned out to be the following lovely verses : — 

Oh thou dread Power, who reign'st above, 

I know thou wilt me hear, 
When for this scene of peace and love 

I make my prayer sincere ! 

The hoary sire — the mortal stroke. 

Long, long be pleased to spare, 
To bliss his filial little flock. 

And show what good men are. 

She who her lovely offspring eyes 

With tender hopes and fears, 
Oh bless her with a mother's joys. 

But spare a mother's tears ! 

Their hope, their stay, their darling youth, 

In manhood's dawning blush — 
Bless him, thou God of love and truth. 

Up to a parent's wish ! 

The beauteous, seraph sister-band. 

With earnest tears I pray. 
Thou know'st the snares on every hand — 

Guide thou their steps alway. 

When soon or late they reach that coast, 

O'er life's rough ocean driven. 
May they rejoice, no wanderer lost, 

A family in heaven ! 

Shortly after his return home Burns received, through 
Gavin Hamilton's hands. Dr. Blacklock's reply to Mr. 
Lawrie. This letter from the blind poet, who was well 
able to give an opinion worthy of attention, was couched 
in terms of high praise and encouragement. Its cheering 
light turned our Bard's thoughts from exile, and pointed 
his course to Edinburgh. His arrival there, on the 28th 
of November 1786, unmistakeably marks a new phase in 
his marvellous career. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

FIRST WINTER IN EDINBURGH — NOVEMBER 28, 1786 — 

MAY 5, 1787. AGE 27-28. 

Edina ! Scotia's darling seat ! 

All hail thy palaces and towers, 
Where once beneath a monarch's feet 

Sat Legislation's sovereign powers ! 
From marking wildly-scattered flowers, 

As on the banks of Ayr I strayed, 
And singing, lone, the lingering hours, 

I shelter in thy honoured shade. 

Address to Edinburgh. 

It needs no effort of imagination to conceive what the sensations of an 
isolated set of scholars (almost all either clergjnnen or professors) must 
have been in presence of this big-boned, black- browed, brawny stranger, 
with his great flashing eyes, who, having forced his way among them from 
the plough-tail at a single stride, manifested in the whole strain of his 
bearing and conversation a most thorough conviction that, in a society of 
the most eminent men of his nation, he was exactly where he was entitled 
to be. . . . 

LOCKHART. 

Bidding a kindly good-bye to his mother and brothers 
and sisters, and remembering, we may be sure, to leave a 
fond paternal kiss on the cheek of the " wee image of his 
bonnie Betty," Burns set out from Mossgiel for Edinburgh 
on the morning of November 27. After a hard day's ride, 
he halted, and spent a joyous night at Covington Mains 
(a farm in the Lanarkshire parish of Covington and 
Thankerton), his hospitable entertainer, Mr. Prentice, 
being an enthusiastic admirer of the Poet. 

According to an account written many years afterwards 
by a son of this worthy farmer, — 
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It was arranged that Bums should, on his journey to Edinburgh, mskke 
the farm-house at Covington Mains his resting place on the first night. 
All the farmers in the parish had read with delight the Poet*s then 
published works, and were anxious to see him. They were all asked to 
meet him at a late dinner, and the signal of his arrival was to be a white 
sheet attached to a pitchfork, and put on the top of a corn-stack in the 
barn-yard. The parish is a beautiful amphitheatre, with the Clyde 
winding through it, with Wellbrae Hill to the west, Tinto and the Culter 
Fells to the south, and the pretty, green, conical hill, Quothquan Law, to 
the east. My father's stackyard, lying in the centre, was seen from every 
house in the parish. At length Bums arrived, mounted on a pownie 
borrowed of Mr. Dalrymple, near Ayr. Instantly was the white flag 
hoisted, and as instantly were seen the farmers issuing from their houses, 
and converging to the point of meeting. A glorious evening, or rather 
night, which borrowed something from the morning, followed, and the 
conversation of the Poet confirmed and increased the admiration created 
by his writings. 

Next morning, after breakfasting with a large party at 
a neighbouring farm-house, he resumed his journey. 
That same night, feeling very weary and lonely, and still 
weighted with those galling chains which misfortune and 
his own wayward conduct had bound around him, yet 
conscious of a mighty poetic genius, with many an earnest 
resolve toward steadier purpose, and not without hopes 
of brighter destiny, he entered the ancient queenly city. 
His Mauchline friend and correspondent, John Eichmond, 
law clerk, was then residing in Baxter's Close in the 
Lawnmarket. Thither the way-worn Poet repaired, 
thankful to share Eichmond's humble bed and board, in 
that " single room," famous ever since as Burns's lodging- 
place throughout his first winter in Edinburgh. 

The Scottish capital, with its quaint beauty, majestic 
natural surroundings, and grand old associations, never 
fails to excite the interest and admiration of those who 
are visiting it for the first time. To the keenly observant 
eye and patriotic spirit of Burns its attractiveness must 
have been peculiarly great. And yet it is easy to 
imagine how, during the first day or two, he felt lonely 
enough amid the city throng — all strangers to him, whose 
kindly heart ever panted for friendly communion witk Ivis 
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fellow-creatures. In this connection Allan Cunningham 
made the following likely enough statement : — 

Though he had taken a stride from the furrowed field into the land of 
poetry, and abandoned the plough for the harp, he seemed for some days 
to feel, as in earlier life, unfitted with an aim, and wandered about looking 
down from Arthur's Seat, surveying the Palace, gazing at the Castle^ or 
contemplating the windows of the booksellers' shops, where he saw all 
works save the poems of the Ayrshire Ploughman. He found his way to 
the lonely grave of Fergusson, and, kneeling down, kissed the sod ; he 
sought out the house of Allan Ramsay, and, on entering it, took off his 
hat ; and when he was afterwards introduced to Creech, the bibliopole 
remembered that he had before heard him inquiring if this had been the 
shop of the author of " The Gentle Shepherd." ^ 

The Poet did not, however, hurry away to Edinburgh 
without having some effective influence in view. During 
the previous autumn, the fame of his Kilmarnock edition 
had brought him in contact with several Ayrshire men 
of good position, who had also high influence in the 

^ Burns repeatedly expressed enthusiastic admiration of the works 
of "Ramsay and famous Fergusson," and avowed his indebtedness to 
and inferiority compared with these two authors, neither of whom 
possessed a twentieth part of his own soaring genius. Some explanation 
may be found in calling to mind that, when but a youth, Bums had read 
and fondly admired these writings. Further, it is not hard to conceive 
how lie sorrowed so deeply over the darkly-chequered career of poor 
Fergusson, and hastened to rear a lasting memorial over the lowly, 
neglected grave of one whom he counted his master in the field of Scottish 
poesy. The following minute sets forth his action in this matter : — 

Session-Jwuse within the parish of Canongate, the twenty-seeond day of 
February f one thousand seven hundred eighty-seven year». 

Sederunt of the Managers of the ICirk and Kirkyard Funds 

of Canongate ; 

Which day, the treasurer to the said funds produced a letter from Mr. 
Robert Bums, of date the 6th current, which was read and appointed to 
be engrossed in their sederunt-book, and of which letter the tenor 
follows : — 

" To the honourable bailies of Canongate, Edinburgh, — Gentlemen, I am 
sorry to be told that the remains of Robert Fergusson, the so justly 
celebrated poet, a man whose talents for ages to come will do honour to 
our Caledonian name, lie in your churchyard among the ignoble dead, 
unnoticed and unknown. 

" Some memorial to direct the steps of the lovers of Scottish song, when 
they wish to shed a tear over the * narrow house ' of the bard who is no 
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capital Professor Stewart and Dr. Blacklock, too, were 
there, and on their aid he could fairly reckon. One of his 
Ayrshire friends was the frank, liberal-minded Mr. 
Dalrymple of Orangefield, a gentlemen having powerful 
family connections in Edinburgh. This was the man 
whom Burns first approached, and by whom he was 
courteously and encouragingly received. Dalrymple at 
once introduced Burns to the Earl of Glencairn, a noble- 
man alike by station, culture, and temperament, who so 
exerted himself that, in the course of a few days, the 
doors of the highest society were thrown open to the 
Ayrshire Peasant Bard. But still more effective on 
Burns*s behalf than the countenance of the learned and 
noble ones of Edinburgh, was the review of his poems 
which appeared in The Lounger of December 9. In this 
article — written by Mr. Henry Mackenzie, the elegant 
author of the Man of Feeling — the genius of " the heaven- 
taught ploughman " was emphatically pronounced to be 
" of no ordinary rank," and Scotland was called upon to 
recognise, and welcome, and cherish in Burns a great 
national poet. Following up his lengthened review of the 
Kilmarnock edition, Mackenzie went on to say : — 

Bums possesses the spirit as well as the fancy of a poet. That honest 
pride and independence of soul, which are sometimes the Muse's only 
dower, break forth on every occasion in his works. It may be, then, I 



more, is surely a tribute due to Fergusson's memory — a tribute I wish to 
have the honour of paying. 

"I petition you, then, gentlemen, to permit me to lay a simple stone 
over his revered ashes, to remain an unalienable property to his deathless 
fame. — I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your very humble servant, 

Robert Burns." 

Therefore the said managers, in consideration of the laudable and dis- 
interested motion of Mr. Burns, and the propriety of his request, did, and 
hereby do, unanimously, grant power and liberty to the said Robert Bums 
to erect a headstone at the grave of the said Robert Fergusson, and to 
keep up and preqnrve the same to his memory in all time coming. 
Extracted forth of the records of the managers by 

William Sprott, Clerk. 

To whomsoever this incident is known, it speaks of the generous 
impulse — the noble, unselfish spirit of Robert Burns. 
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shall wrong his feelings while I indulge my own, in calling the attention of 
the public to his situation and circiunstances. That condition, humble as 
it was, in which he found content and wooed the muse, might not have 
been deemed uncomfortable ; but grief and misfortune have reached him 
there ; and one or two of his poems hint, what I have learned from some 
of bis countrymen, that he has been obliged to form the resolution of 
leaving his native land, to seek, under a West Indian clime, that shelter 
and support which Scotland has denied him. But I trust that means may 
be found to prevent this resolution from taking place, and that I do my 
country no more than justice when I suppose her ready to stretch out her 
hand to cherish and retain this native poet, whose *' wood-notes wild *' 
possess so much excellence. To repair the wrongs of suffering or neglected 
merit, to call forth genius from the obscurity in which it had pined 
indignant, and place it where it may profit or delight the world — these are 
exertions which give to wealth an enviable superiority, to greatness and to 
patronage a laudable pride. 

So favourable a criticism from such an authoritative 
quarter went far to exalt the name and fame of Burns 
beyond reach of the petty meddlings of bigotry or phar- 
isaism, and to make abundantly secure the financial 
success of the Edinburgh edition. 

Turning to the Poet's letters to his Ayrshire corre- 
spondents, we extract the following passages in reference 
to his reception and situation in Edinburgh at this stage. 
To Gavin Hamilton he writes on December 7th : — 

For my own affairs, I am in a fair way of becoming as eminent as 
Thomas k Kempis or John Bunyan ; and you may expect henceforth to see 
my birthday inserted among the wonderful events in the Poor Robin's and 
Aberdeen Almanacs, along with the Black Monday and the battle of 
Bothwell Bridge. My Lord Glencaim and the Dean of Faculty, Mr. H. 
Erskine, have taken me under their wing ; and by all probability I shall 
soon be the tenth worthy and the eighth wise man of the world. Through 
my lord's influence, it is inserted in the records of the Caledonian Hunt 
that they universally, one and all, subscribe for the second edition. My 
subscription bills come out to-morrow, and you shall have some of them 
next post. I have met in Mr. Dalrymple of Orangefield what Solomon 
emphatically calls "a friend that sticketh closer th«| a brother." The 
warmth with which he interests himself in my affairs is of the same 
enthusiastic kind, which you, Mr. Aiken, and the few patrons that took 
notice of my earlier poetic days, showed for the poor unlucky devil of a 
poet. 
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And to John Ballantyne, on December 13th : — 

I arrived here on Tuesday se'night, and have suffered ever since 1 came 
to town, with a miserable headache and stomach complaint ; but am now a 
good deal better. . . . Mr. Dalrymple of Orangefield introduced me to 
liord Glencairn, a man whose worth and brotherly kindness to me I shall 
remember when time shall be no more. By his interest it is passed in the 
Caledonian Hunt, and entered in their books, that they are to take each a 
copy of the second edition, for which they are to pay one guinea.^ I have 
been introduced to a good many of the noblesse, but my avowed patrons 
and patronesses are, the Duchess of Grordon — the Countess of Glencaim, 
with my Lord and Lady Betty — the Dean of Faculty — Sir John Whitefoord. 
I have likewise warm friends among the literati : Professors Stewart, 
Blair, and Mr. Mackenzie, the " Man of Feeling." An unknown hand left 
ten guineas for the Ayrshire bard with Mr. Sibbald, which I got. I since 
have discovered my generous unknown friend to be Patrick Miller, Esq., 
brother to the Justice Clerk ; and drank a glass of claret with him by 
invitation at his own house yesternight. I am nearly agreed with Creech 
to print my book, and I suppose I will begin on Monday. I will send a 
subscription bill or two next post, when I intend writing my first kind 
patron, Mr. Aiken. I saw his son to-day, and he is very well. 

Dugald Stewart, and some of my learned friends, put me in the periodical 
paper called the Lov/nger, a copy of which I here enclose you. I was, sir, 
when I was first honoured with your notice, too obscure ; now I tremble 
lest I should be ruined by being dragged too suddenly into the glare of 
polite and learned observation. 

The Edinburgh society into which the Poet was thus 
speedily introduced was, in many respects, a brilliant one. 
Of men of letters who flourished there, the following are 
noteworthy: — Dr. Dugald Stewart, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy ; Dr. Hugh Blair, Professor of Belles Lettres ; 
Dr. Blacklock, the blind poet; Dr. Eobertson, the historian; 
Mr. Alison, author of a famous "Essay on Taste;" and 
Mr. Mackenzie, the " Man of Feeling." 

^ However Bums was led to believe that the society here mentioned 
intended to pay a guinea a volume, he was obviously misinformed. The 
resolution come to hm the meeting at which the matter was dealt with was 
" that in consideratron of his superior merit, as well as of the compliment 
paid to them, Mr. Haggart should be directed to subscribe for one hundred 
copies in their name, for which he should pay to Mr. Bums £26 upon the 
publication of hid book," — that is to say, the volumes were to be paid for 
at the ordinary rate to subscribers. 

E 
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In the legal circle, two names stand out prominently 
in connexion with Burn's career in Edinburgh, — ^Henry 
Erskine, the witty and eminent advocate, and Lord 
Monboddo, the genial Lord of Session, whose lovely 
daughter's charms Burns has so enthusiastically celebrated 
both in prose and verse.^ 

Besides those men of literary and legal note, not a few 
persons of high rank still deigned to find town-residence 
in Edinburgh ; amongst which notables Jane, Duchess of 
Gordon, was the leading star. 

We saw how within a few weeks Burns found himself 
lionized by the highest and most learned of the city ; and 
we know how, by virtue of his native genius and strong 
good sense, he managed, for a time, to acquit himself nobly 
among the noblest and most scholarly with whom he was 
so suddenly brought into unwonted contact. In one 
sense, it was a marvellous achievement for him, the rustic 
son of rustic toils and experiences, to command and fill, as 
he did, a place in such a brilliant and cultured circle. 
Yet in another sense it was not strange ; for in all that 
circle there was none so great and gifted as he. 

While spending his evenings — says Chambers — with beauty, rank and 
talent, Bums continued content with the share of John Richmond's room 
and bed. John helped him to transcribe his poems for the press, and, 
when he came in at night, jaded and excited, would read to him till he 
fell asleep. Richmond testified that he kept good hours, and observed the 
rules of sobriety. After a brief residence in town, his plain rustic garb 



^ To this Edinburgh beauty, Bums thus refers in his "Address to 
Edinburgh " :— 

Fair Burnet strikes the adoring eye, 
Heaven's beauties on my fancy shine ; 

I see the Sire of Love on high. 
And own His work indeed divine. 

And in a letter to Wm. Chalmers, Ayr, this glowing pSssage occurs : — 

" Heavenly Miss Burnet, daughter to Lord Monboddo, at whose house I 
have had the honour to be more than once. There has not been anything 
like her in all the combinations of beauty, grace, and goodness the great 
Creator has formed since Milton's Eve on the first day of her existence." 
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gave way to a suit of blue and buff, the livery of Mr. Fox, with buckskins 
and top-boots. He continued to wear his hair tied behind, and spread 
upon his forehead, but without the powder which was then nearly 
universaL On the whole, his appearance was modest and becoming. It 
was remarked that he showed no sign of embarrassment in refined society, 
and that he took his part in conversation with freedom and energy, but 
without the least forwardness. The literati were surprised to find in what 
pore English and with how much eloquence he could express his ideas, and 
how glowing and brilliant these ideas often were. Principal Robertson 
declared that he had ^ scarcely ever met with any man whose conversation 
displayed greater vigour than that of Burns.'* His poems had, he acknow- 
ledged, surprised him ; his prose compositions appeared even more wonder- 
ful ; but the conversation was a marvel beyond all. We are thus left to 
understand that ike best of Bums has not heen^ a/nd was not of a nature 
to be, tremamiMed to posterity. 

The unique power and charm of the Poet's conversation 
are alluded to by many who were privileged to converse 
with him; strikingly, amongst others, by the witty and 
accomplished Duchess of Gordon, who once confessed that 
in all her experience in the most brilliant society, no con- 
versation had ever "so set her off her feet" as that of 
Burns. It is no great matter for surprise that he was 
able to fascinate as he did the rustic maidens of Tarbolton 
and Mauchline ; but to astonish and captivate those high- 
born polished ladies in Edinburgh was indeed an amazing 
accomplishment. The secret of it we take to have been 
the same in both cases. By nature, he, with all his great 
passionate soul, simply worshipped the sex, and freely 
offered his unstinted homage. To his wondrous mind and 
imagination, his whole manner, his thrilling voice, his 
large dark flashing eye, all lent their aid in proclaiming 
his adoration ; and so Burns — ever gentle and deferential 
towards the ladies — with gleaming wit and melting pathos, 
with glowing imagination and irresistible power, stormed 
the hearts of " the lovely dears " — of whatever rank. 

Various contemporary sketches of his appearances in 
Edinburgh society afford information so thoroughly inter- 
esting and reliable as to command prominent place in 
his biography. 

In a communication to Dr. Currie, Profesaoi: S\j^^^xX», 
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who, it will be remembered, had met with and entertaitied 
the Poet at Catrine House, in October 1786,^ says : — 

The attentions he received daring his stay in town from all ranks and 
descriptions of persons, were such as would have turned any head but his 
own. I cannot say that I could perceive any unfavourable effect which 
they left on his mind. He retained the same simplicity of manners and 
appearance which had struck me so forcibly when I first saw him in the 
country ; nor did he seem to feel any additional self-importance from the 
number and rank of his new acquaintance. His dress was perfectly suited 
to his station, plain and unpretending, with a sufficient attention to 
neatness. 

The variety of his engagements, while in Edinburgh, prevented me from 
seeing him so often as I could have wished. In the course of the spring he 
called on me once or twice, at my request, early in the morning, and 
walked with me to Braid Hills, in the neighbourhood of the town, when 
he charmed me still more by his private conversation than he had ever 
done in company. He was passionately fond of the beauties of nature ; 
and I recollect once he told me, when I was admiring a distant prospect in 
one of our morning walks, that the sight of so many smoking cottages gave 
a pleasure to his mind, which none could understand who had not 
witnessed, like himself, the happiness and the worth which they contained. 
All the faculties of Bums's mind were, as far as I could judge, equally 
vigorous ; and his predilection for poetry was rather the result of his own 
enthusiastic and impassioned nature, than of a genius exclusively adapted 
to that species of composition. From his conversation, I should have pro- 
nounced him to be fitted to excel in whatever walk of ambition he had 
chosen to exert his abilities. 

Professor Walker's first meeting, with Burns took 
place at breakfast in the house of Dr. Blacklock. Of 
that meeting the Professor wrote : — 

I was not much struck with his first appearance, as I had previously 
heard it described. His person, though strong and well knit, and much 



^ This meeting was the subject of the happy little poem — " On Dining 
with Lord Daer " — eldest son of the Earl of Selkirk : — 

This wot ye all whom it concerns, # 
I, Rhymer Robin, aliai Bums, 

October twenty-third — 
A ne*er-to-be-forgotten day — 
Sae faur I sprachled up the brae, 

I dinner'd wi' a Lord. 
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superior to what might be expected in a ploughman, was still rather coarse 
in its outline. His stature, from want of setting up, appeared to be only 
of the iniddle size, but was rather above it. His motions were firm and 
decided, and though without any pretensions to grace, were at the same 
time so free from clownish constraint, as to show that he had not always 
been confined to the society of his profession. His countenance was not of 
that elegant cast which is most frequent among the upper ranks, but it 
was manly and intelligent, and marked by a thoughtful gravity which 
shaded at times .into sternness. In his large dark eye the most striking 
index of his genius resided. It was full of mind, and would have been 
singularly expressive, under the management of one who could employ it 
with more art, for the purpose of expression. 

He was plainly, but properly dressed, in a style midway between the 
holiday costume of a farmer and that of the company with which he now 
associated. His black hair, without powder, at a time when it was very 
generally worn, was tied behind, and spread upon his forehead. Upon 
the whole, from his person, physiognomy, and dress, had I met him near 
a seaport, and been required to guess his condition, I should have probably 
conjectured him to be the master of a merchant vessel of the most respect- 
able class. 

In no part of his manner was there the slightest degree of affectation ; 
nor could a stranger have suspected, from anything in his behaviour or 
conversation, that he had been for some months the favourite of all the 
fashionable circles of a metropolis. 

In conversation he was powerful. His conceptions and expression were 
of corresponding vigour, and on all subjects were as remote as possible 
from commonplaces. Though somewhat authoritative, it was in a way 
which gave little offence,^ and was readily imputed to his inexperience in 



* Bums certainly did give offence in one incident narrated by Cromek : 
— At a private breakfast party, in an Edinburgh literary circle, the con- 
versation turned on the poetical merit and pathos of Gray's Elegy, a poem 
of which he was enthusiastically fond. A clerg3anan present, remarkable 
for his love of paradox and for his eccentric notions upon every subject, 
distinguished himself by an injudicious and ill-timed attack on this ex- 
quisite poem, which Bums, with generous warmth for the reputation of 
Gray, manfully defended. As the gentleman's remarks were rather general 
than specific. Bums urged him to bring forward the passages which he 
thought exceptionable. He made several attempts to quote the poem, 
but always in a blundering, inaccurate manner. Bums bore all this for a 
good while with his usual good-natured forbearance, till at length, goaded 
by the fastidious criticisms and wretched quibblings of his opponent, he 
roused himself, and, with an eye flashing contempt and indignation, and 
with great vehemence of gesticulation, he thus addressed the cold critic : 
** Sir, I now perceive a man may be an excellent judge of poetry by square 
and rule, and after all be an utter blockhead." 
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those modes of smoothing dissent and softening assertion which are im- 
portant characteristics of polished manners. After breakfast I requested 
him to communicate some of his unpublished pieces, and he recited his 
farewell song to the ** Banks of Ayr," introducing it with a description of 
the circumstances in which it was composed, more striking than the poem 
itself. I paid particular attention to his recitation, which was plain, slow, 
articulate, and forcible, but without any eloquence or art. He did not 
always lay the emphasis with propriety, nor did he humour the sentiment 
by the variations of his voice. He was standing, during the time, with his 
face towards the window, to which, and not to his auditors, he directed 
his eye ; thus depriving himself of any additional effect which the language 
of his composition might have borrowed from the language of his counten- 
ance. In this he resembled the generality of singers in ordinary company, 
who, to shun any charge of affectation, withdraw all meaning from their 
features, and lose the advantage by which vocal performers on the stage 
augment the impression and give energy to the sentiment of the song. 

In a letter written to Lockhart some forty years after 
the event, Sir Walter Scott embodied his reminiscences 
of that single occasion on which he met with Bums. A 
special interest attaches to what the world-famed novelist 
tells us about him whose name stands alongside his own 
at the head of the roll of Scottish literary greatness. 

As for Bums, I may truly say, Virgilium vidi tantum. I was a lad of 
fifteen in 1786-87, when he came first to Edinburgh, but I had sense and 
feeling enough to be much interested in his poetry, and would have given 
the world to know him. ... As it was, I saw him one day at the late 
venerable Professor Fergusson's, where there were several gentlemen of 
literary reputation, among whom I remember the celebrated Dr. Dugald 
Stewart. Of course we youngsters sat silent, looked, and listened. The 
only thing I remember which was remarkable in Bums's manner was the 
effect produced upon him by a print of Bunbury's, representing a soldier 
lying dead on the snow, his dog sitting in misery on one side — on the 
other his widow, with a child in her arms. These lines were written 
undeme&th : — 

.Cold on Canadian bills, or Minden's plain, 
Perhaps that parent wept her soldier slain — 
Bent o'er her babe, her eye dissolved in dew. 
The big drops mingling with the milk he drew, 
Gave the sad presage of his future years, 
The child of misery baptised in tears. 

Bums seemed much affected by the print, or rather the ideas which it 
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suggested to his mind. He actually shed tears. He asked whose the 
lines were, and it chanced that nobody but myself remembered that they 
oocur in a half -forgotten poem of Langhome's, called by the unpromising 
title of **The Justice of Peace." I whispered my information to a friend 
present, who mentioned it to Bums, who rewarded me with a look and a 
word which, though in mere civility, I then received, and still recollect, 
with great pleasure. His person was strong and robust ; his manners 
rustic, not downish ; a sort of dignified plainness and simplicity, which 
received part of its effect perhaps from one's knowledge of his extra- 
ordinary talents. His features are represented in Mr. Nasmyth's picture ; 
but to me it conveys the idea that they are diminished, as if seen in per- 
spective. I think his countenance was more massive than it looks in any 
of the portraits. I would have taken the Poet, had I not known what he 
was, for a very sagacious country farmer of the old Scotch school ; that is, 
none of your modem agriculturists, who keep labourers for their drudgery, 
but the dovM gudenvan who held his own plough. There was a strong 
expression of sense and shrewdness in all his lineaments : the eye alone, 
I think, indicated the poetical character and temperament. It was large, 
and of a cast which glowed (I say literally glowed) when he spoke with 
feeling or interest. I never saw such another eye in a human head, though 
I have seen the most distinguished men of my time. His conversation 
expressed perfect self-confidence, without the slightest presumption. 
Among the men who were the most learned of their time and country, 
he expressed himself with perfect firmness, but without the least intrusive 
forwardness. ... I have only to add that his dress corresponded with 
his manner. He was like a farmer dressed in his best to dine with the 
laird. I do not speak in unalem, partem when I say I never saw a man in 
company with his superiors in station and information, more perfectly free 
from either the reality or the affectation of embarrassment. I was told, 
but did not observe it, that his address to females was extremely defer- 
ential, and always with a turn either to the pathetic or humorous, which 
engaged their attention particularly, I have heard the late Duchess of 
Grordon remark this. I do not know anything I can add to these recollec- 
tions of forty years since. 

No student of Burns need fail to gather from the above 
a pretty clear idea of how the Poet looked and played 
what may be termed his more public part among the 
eminent literati and the social grandees of that time in 
Edinbui-gh. We turn now to look at him as he walked 
and talked on a somewhat lower social plane, more in 
the way of private acquaintance and boon-companionship. 
Early in 1787 a personal intimacy was form.ed befc^<^<K^ 
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Bums and Alexander Nasmyth, the young artist who, in 
expression of his admiration, gratuitously executed the 
famous painting of the Poet.^ The preparation of this 
work brought Burns and Nasmyth a good deal together. 
From reliable information, which he personally fell in 
with, Chambers tells us that — 

After the sittings for that original, Mr. Najsmyth and the Poet would 
take a ramble together, not unfrequently to the Eling's Park, where Bums 
delighted to climb Arthur's Seat, and, lying on the summit, gaze at its 
grand panorama of twelve of the principal Scottish counties. Having one 
night transgressed the rules of sobriety, and sat up till an early hour in 
the morning, they agreed not to go home at all, but commence an excur- 
sion to the Pentland Hills. Passing a cottage a few miles out of town, 
they heard a frightful noise within, and, going up to learn what was the 
matter, found that the sounds proceeded from a poor man whose reason 
had given way. Mr, Nasmyth used afterwards to describe in thrilling 
terms the appalling exclamations of the lunatic, and the effect which they 
had upon Bums. The two friends afterwards continued their walk to the 
hills, had a fine morning ramble, and, having thus cleared off the effects of 
their dissipation, came down to Roslin to breakfast. Bums, who was now 
extremely hungry, found in Mrs. David Wilson's little inn such ample 
solacement, that in a fit of gratitude he scrawled a couple of verses on the 
reverse side of a wooden platter : — 

My blessings on ye, honest wife, 

I ne'er was here before ; 
Ye've wealth o' gear for spoon and knife — 

Heart could not wish for more. 

Heaven keep you clear of sturt and strife, 

Till far ayont fourscore ; 
And by the Lord o' death and life, 

I'll ne'er gae by your door ! 

Another associate with whom the Poet was necessarily 
brought into contact was William Smellie, printer, to 
whom the typography of the Edinburgh edition was 
entrusted. Burns spent a good deal of time revising his 

^ From Nasmyth's painting there was taken, (also gratuitously) by John 
Beugo, the engraving which was reproduced in the Edinburgh edition. In 
his letter to John Ballantyne of February 24, the Poet refers to this 
excellent and generally accepted likeness: "I am getting my 'phiz done 
by an eminent engraver, and if it can be ready in time, I shaU appear in 
my book, looking like other fools to my title-page." 
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proof-sheets at Smellie's place of business, and some 
amusing anecdotes are told of his' appearances there. He 
used to walk up and down the composing-room, vigorously 
cracking a whip which he carried with him ; and when 
in the ofl&ce working at his proofs, he insisted on occupy- 
ing a particular seat, which came to be known in the 
place as " Burns's Stool." 

Bums was introduced by Smellie to the Crochallan 
Fencibles, a convivial club of a kind then common enough 
in the city. There the Poet met with company more on 
his own social level, and found a species of entertainment 
more to his liking, unfortunately, than among his learned 
and noble patrons. 

In such-like jovial spheres, he made the acquaintance 
of Heron, Dunbar, Nicol, Ainslie, and others ; for it seems 
beyond doubt that the Poet mingled a good deal in the 
tavern-revels of middle -class tradesmen, writers, and 
kindred Edinburgh cronies. 

Meanwhile, notwithstanding so many new and hazard- 
ous social distractions, he had pushed forward with his 
second edition, which was at length issued by Creech, 
the noted publisher, on the 21st of April. Three well- 
known poems, which had been withheld from the Kil- 
marnock edition, now appeared in this — '' The Address to 
the Unco Gude," "The Ordination," and "Death and 
Doctor Hornbrook." 

Among other new pieces, there appeared the " Address 
to Edinburgh," "Tarn Samson's Elegy," and the "Twa 
Brigs." The Kilmarnock Preface was displaced by the 
Author's Dedication — " To the Noblemen and Gentlemen 
of the Caledonian Hunt," — which is here reproduced in 
full, as well worth reading over and over again : — 

My Lords and Gentlemen — A Scottish bard, proud of the name, and 
whose highest ambition is to sing in his country's service — where shaU he 
so properly look for patronage as to the illustrious names of his native 
land, those who bear the honours and inherit the virtues of their ancestors ? 
The poetic genius of my country found me, as the prophetic bard Elijah 
did Elisha, at the plough, and threw her inspiring mantle over me. She 
bade me sing the loves, the 3*03^8, the rural scenes and rural pleasures ot tql.^ 
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native soil, in my native tongue. I tuned my wild, artless notes as she 
inspired. She whispered me to oome to this ancient metropolis of Cale- 
donia, and lay my songs under your honoured protection. I now obey 
her dictates. 

Though much indebted to your goodness, I do not approach you, my 
Lords and Gentlemen, in the usual style of dedication, to thank you for 
p>ast favours ; that path is so hackneyed by prostituted learning, that 
honest rusticity is ashamed of it. Nor do I present this address with the 
venal soul of a servile author, looking for a continuation of those favours 
— I was bred to the plough, and am independent. I come to daim the 
common Scottish name with you, my illustrious countrymen, and to tell 
the world that I glory in the title. I come to congratulate my country 
that the blood of her ancient heroes still runs uncontaminated, and that 
from your courage, knowledge, and public spirit, she may expect protection, 
wealth, and liberty. In the last place, I come to proffer my warmest 
wishes to the great Fountain of honour, the Monarch of the Universe, for 
your welfare and happiness. 

When you go forth to awaken the echoes, in the ancient and favourite 
amusement of your forefathers, may pleasure ever be of your party, and 
may social joy await your return ! When harrassed in courts or camps 
with the justlings of bad men and bad measures, may the honest conscious- 
ness of injured worth attend your return to your native seats ; and may 
domestic happiness, with a smiling welcome, meet you at your gates i May 
corruption shrink at your kindling, indignant glance ; and may tyranny 
in the ruler, and licentiousness in the people, equally find you an inexorable 
foe ! I have the honour to be, with the sincerest gratitude and highest 
respect, my Lords and Gentlemen, your most devoted, humble servant, 

Robert Burns. 

Edinburgh, April 4, 1787. 

In the volume there also appeared a list of the sub- 
scribers, covering thirty-eight pages, showing fifteen hun- 
dred subscribers, taking up two thousand eight hundred 
copies, and containing the names of many persons of the 
highest literary and social status in the country. 

With the issuing of this second edition of his poems, 
the Poet's avowed mission to Edinburgh was accomplished. 
Early in the ensuing month of May he left the city for 
a tour in the Border country. But ere we pass from this 
strange eventful period, let us wisely gather, from his own 
pen, some further idea of what he himself thought about 
his bright adventure and its "probable results. That he all 
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along considered that his Edinburgh blaze of popularity- 
would not and could not last, is made very evident by 
various letters penned by him in the midst of that 
" meteoric glow." 

As early as January 15 he wrote to Mrs. Dunlop as 
follows : — 

You are afraid I shaU grow intoxicated with my prosperity as a poet. 
Alas ! madam, I know myself and the world too weU. I do not mean any 
airs of affected modesty ; I am willing to believe that my abilities deserve 
some notice ; but in a most enlightened, informed age and nation, when 
poetry is, and has been, the study of men of the first natural genius, aided 
with all the powers of polite learning, polite books, and polite company — 
to be dragged forth to the full glare of learned and polite observation, with 
all my imperfections of awkward rusticity and crude, impolished ideas on 
my head — I assure you, madam, I do not dissemble when I tell you I 
tremble for the consequences. The novelty of a poet in my obscure situa- 
tion, without any of those advantages which are reckoned necessary for 
that character, at least at this time of day, has raised a partial tide of 
public notice which has borne me to a height where I am absolutely, 
feelingly certain, my abilities are inadequate to support me ; and too surely 
do I see that time when the same tide will leave me, and recede perhaps 
as far below the mark of truth. I do not say this in the ridiculous affecta- 
tion of self-abasement and modesty. I have studied myself, and know 
what groimd I occupy ; and, however a friend or the world may differ 
from me in that particular, I stand for my own opinion, in silent resolve, 
with all the tenaciousness of property. I mention this to you once for all, 
to disburden my mind, and I do not wish to hear or say more about it. 

But, 

" When proud fortune's ebbing tide recedes," 

you will bear me witness, that when my bubble of fame was at the highest, 
I stood imintoxicated, with the inebriating cup in my hand, looking for- 
ward with rueful resolve to the hastening time when the blow of calumny 
should dash it to the ground with all the eagerness of vengeful triumph. 

In a similar strain he wrote to the Eev. Mr. Lawrie, of 
Loudon, on February 5th ; and on the eve of his departure 
from the city, he sent the following to Dr. Blair : — 

I leave Edinburgh to-morrow morning, but could not go without 
troubling you with half a line, sincerely to thank you for the kindness, pat- 
ronage, and friendship you have shown me. I often felt the embarrassment 
of my singular situation : drawn forth from the veriest shades of life ta t\sfc 
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glare of remark, and honovired by the notioe of those illustrious names of 
my country whose works, while they are applauded to the end of time, 
will ever instruct and mend the heart. However the meteor-like novelty 
of my appearance in the world might attract notice, and honour me with 
the acquaintance of the permanent lights of genius and literature, those 
who are truly benefactors of the immortal nature of man, I knew very well 
that my utmost merit was far unequal to the task of preserving that 
character when once the novelty was over : I have made up my mind that 
abuse, or almost even neglect, will not surprise me in my quarters. 

It is impossible to read these passages, written in the 
shadows, so to speak, of that bright public glare, without 
feeling deeply for poor Burns, haunted, amid so splendid 
an outward show, by such gloomy forebodings, and still 
inly writhing from the "wandering stabs of remorse." 
Making large allowance, however, for his situation in 
Edinburgh (so trying in many a way), it must be admitted 
that the results of that time of fame might have been far 
different from what they turned out to be, had he suc- 
ceeded better in exercising that "prudent, cautious sdf- 
control " of which he elsewhere speaks. Scanning his own 
ways in Edinburgh, Burns clearly saw and fully acknow- 
ledged all this, and more: witness, e.g., that remarkable 
letter, with its deep, heart-searching allegory, which he 
wrote in February to the Earl of Buchan : — 

The honour your lordship has done me, by your notice and advice in 
yours of the 1st instant, I shall ever gratefully remember — 

"Praise from thy lips 'tis mine with joy to boast. 
They best can give it who deserve it most." 

Your lordship touches the darling chord of my heart, when you advise 
me to fire my muse at Scottish story and Scottish scenes. I wish for 
nothing more than to make a leisurely pilgrimage through my native 
country ; to sit and muse on those once hard -contended fields, where 
Caledonia, rejoicing, saw her bloody lion borne through broken ranks to 
victory and fame ; and, catching the inspiration, to pour the deathless 
names in song. But, my lord, in the midst of these enthusiastic reveries, 
a long-visaged, dry, moral-looking phantom strides a<;ross my imagination, 
and pronounces these emphatic words : — 

" I, Wisdom, dwell with Prudence. Friend, I do not come to open the 
ill-closed wounds of your follies and misfortunes, merely to give you pain : 
I wish through these wounds to imprint a lasting lesson on your heart. I 
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will not mention how many of my salutary advices you have despised ; 
I have given you line upon line, and precept upon precept ; and while I 
was chalking out to you the straight way to wealth find character, with 
audacious effrontery you have zig-zagged across the path, contemning me 
to my face. You know the consequences. It is not yet three months 
since home was so hot for you, that you were on the wing for the western 
shore of the Atlantic, not to make a fortune, but to hide your misfortune. 

"Now that your dear-loved Scotia puts it in your power to return to the 
situation of your forefathers, will you follow these will-o'-wisp meteors of 
fancy and whim, till they bring you once more to the brink of ruin ? I 
grant that the utmost ground you can occupy is but half a step from the 
veriest poverty ; but still it is half a step from it. If all that I can urge 
be ineffectual, let her who seldom calls to you in vain, let the call of pride 
prevail with you. You know how you feel at the iron grip of ruthless 
oppression : you know how you bear the galling sneer of contumelious 
greatness. I hold you out the conveniences, the comforts of life, inde- 
pendence, and character, on the one hand ; I tender you servility, de- 
pendence, and wretchedness on the other. I will not insult your under- 
standing by bidding you make a choice." 

This, my lord, is unanswerable. I must return to my humble station, 
and woo my rustic muse in my wonted way, at the plough-tail. Still, my 
lord, while the drops of life warm my heart, gratitude to that dear-loved 
country in which I boast my birth, and gratitude to those her distinguished 
sons who have honoured me so much with their patronage and approbation, 
shall, while stealing through my himible shades, ever distend my bosom, 
and at times, as now, draw forth the swelling tear. 

It need occasion little or no surprise that, during these 
five months, Burns produced very little poetry. He had 
his new edition to complete and supervise for publication, 
and endless social engagements to engross his time and 
tax his powers. Besides, he wrote a goodly number of 
letters (some of them of outstanding excellence), and began 
his second Commonplace Book. 

Among the few poetical pieces composed in Edinburgh, 
the following may be noted — " Epistle to the Gudewif e of 
Wauchope House," "Address to Edinburgh," and the 
original and more ballad-like version of " Ye Banks and 
Braes " : — 

Ye flowery banks o' bonnie Doon, 

How can ye bloom sae fair ? 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 

And I sae fu' o' care ? 
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Thou'll break my heart, thou bonnie bird, 

That sings upon the bough ; 
Thou minds me o' the happy days 

When my fause luve was true. 

Thou'll break my heart, thou bonnie bird. 

That sings beside thy mate ; 
For sae I sat, and sae I sang, 

And wistna o' my fate. 

Aft hae I roved by bonnie Doon, 

To see the woodbine twine, 
And ilka bird sang o' its luve ; 

And sae did I o' mine. 

Wi' lightsome heart I pu'd a rose 

Frae aflf its thorny tree ; 
But my fause luver staw the rose, 

And left the thorn wi' me. 

These winter months in the Edinburgh of that time — 
a city at once socially splendid and convivial, and in 
learning and literature very illustrious — comprised beyond 
doubt the most remarkable phase in Burns's career of 
sunshine and shadow. Indeed, they brought him a 
triumph unparalleled in the records of literary achieve- 
ment. " Burns," says Carlyle, " still only in his twenty- 
seventh year, is no longer even a ploughman ; he is flying 
to the West Indies to escape disgrace and a jail. This 
month he is a ruined peasant, his wages only £7 a year, 
and these gone from him ; next month he is in the blaze 
of rank and beauty, handing down jewelled duchesses to 
dinner — the cynosure of all eyes ! Adversity is sometimes 
hard on a man ; but for one man who can stand prosperity, 
there are a hundred that will stand adversity. I admire 
much the way in which Burns met all this. Perhaps no 
man one could point out was ever so sorely tried, and so 
little forgot himself. Tranquil, unastonished ; not abashed, 
not inflated; neither awkwardness nor affectation: he 
feels that he there is the man Eobert Burns; that *the 
rank is but the guinea-stamp ' . . . Burns is admirable 
here." 

Of the Poet's comparatively brief day of public life, 
this was the high noon of his celebrity ; and it brought 
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him a full tide of worldly opportunity. If he did not 
seize the opportunity, as he might have done, we cannot 
but marvel at the way in which he withstood the sudden 
glare and strain, and we greatly prefer to pity, nay, even 
to admire, his temporal self-forgetfulness, rather than that 
we should have had occasion to blame or blush for any 
yielding on his part to new-blown snobbishness on the 
one hand, or any fawning, self-seeking flattery of wealth 
and social greatness on the other. Not without a heart- 
felt sigh, however, can we pass from that memorable 
winter in Edinburgh, which saw the sun of Burns's life- 
time fame sweep swiftly up into the zenith of its glory, — 
and saw, too, that sun so soon begin to slowly yet surely 
cloud over, and go down. 



CHAPTEE V. 

BORDER, WEST HIGHLAND, NORTHERN, AND DEVON VALLEY 
TOURS — MAY 5 — OCTOBER 20, 1787. AGE 28. 

We'll sing auld Coila's plains and fells, 
Her moors red brown wi' heather bells, 
Her banks and braes, her dens and dells, 

Where glorious Wallace 
Aft bure the gree, as story tells, 

Frae Southron billies. 

• ••••• 

O sweet are Coila's haughs an' woods, 
When lintwhites chant among the buds, 
And jinkin' hares, in amorous whids, 

Their loves enjoy ; 
While through the braes the cushat croods 

With wailfu' cry. 

Epistle to WiUia/m Simpson, 

Admiring nature in her wildest grace. 

These northern scenes with weary feet I trace. 

• ••••• • 

Here Poesy might wake her heaven-taught lyre 
And look through nature with creative fire. 

Lines at Kefmrwre^ TaymotUh, 

Escaping from the double strain of society engagements and 
club convivialities, Burns set out on 5 th May, in company 
with Mr. Eobert Ainslie, a young lawyer in Edinburgh, for a 
tour in the Border country,^ and arrived that same (Satur- 
day) evening at Ainslie's home at Berrywell, near Dunse. 
Next day he went with the family to church, where, in 

Throughout this tour, Bums rode his famous mare " Jenny Geddes," so 
called by him in memory of the plucky old Scotch worthy of that name, of 
whom tradition states that she threw her stool at the head of the clergy- 
man who, in 1637, first attempted to read the obnoxious Liturgy in St. 
Giles' Cathedral. 
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course of the sermon, the minister having quoted Scrip- 
ture in stem denunciation of the sinful, according to a 
good old custom Miss Ainslie hastened to search out the 
passage quoted. On observing this, Burns, taking pencil 
and paper, wrote oif-hand and presented to Miss Ainslie 
the following neat little product of his extraordinary 
impromptu gift : — 

Fair maid, you need not take the hint 

Nor idle texts pursue, 
'Twas guiUy sinners that he meant, 

Not angds such as you. 

On Monday the travellers passed on to Coldstream, and 
there crossing the Tweed, Burns set foot for the first time 
on English soil. The occasion strongly excited in the 
breast of Scotland's great national Bard those deep-rooted 
feelings of patriotism which he ever cherished for the land 
of his birth. From an account of the scene, communicated 
many years afterwards by Ainslie, we give this graphic 
passage : — 

When they arrived at Coldstream, where the dividing line between 
England and Scotland is the Tweed, Mr. Ainslie suggested going across 
to the other side of the river by the Coldstream bridge, that Burns might 
be enabled to say he had been in England. They did so, and were pacing 
slowly along on English ground, enjoying their walk, when Mr. 
Ainslie was surprised to see the Poet throw away his hat, and, thus 
uncovered, kneel down with uplifted hands, and apparently rapt in a fit of 
enthusiasm. Mr. Ainslie kept silence, uncertain what was next to be 
done, when Burns, with extreme emotion, and an expression of counten- 
ance which his companion could never forget, prayed for and blessed 
Scotland most solemnly, by pronouncing aloud, in tones of the deepest 
devotion, the two concluding stanzas of the " Cotter's Saturday Night " : — 

O Scotia ! my dear, my native soil ! 

For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent ! 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 

Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet content ! 

And O ! may Heaven their simple lives prevent 
From luxury's contagion, weak and vile ! 

Then, howe'er crowns and coronets be rent, 
A virtuous populace may rise the while. 
And stand a wall of fire around their much-loved Isle. 

F 
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O Thou ! who poured the patriotic tide 

That streamed through Wallace's undaunted heart, 
"Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride, 

Or nobly die, the second glorious part, 

(The patriot's God, peculiarly Thou art. 
His friend, inspirer, guardian, and reward !) 

O never, never Scotia's realm desert ; 
But still the patriot, and the patriot bard. 
In bright succession raise, her ornament and guard ! 

The next places visited were Kelso and Jedburgh, at 
the latter of which towns he carried on a lively flirtation 
with a certain Miss Lindsay, to whom he presented his 
likeness, and of whom he thus (in his Diary) takes fare- 
well : " Sweet Isabella Lindsay, may peace dwell in thy 
bosom, uninterrupted, except by the tumultuous throb- 
bings of love ! That love-kindling eye must beam on 
another, not on me — that graceful form must bless 
another's arms, not mine ! " 

Spending Sunday, 13th May, at Selkirk, he wrote 
(enclosing that racy panegyric entitled " Willie's Awa',") 
to his publisher, Creech, then on a visit to London. 
Monday he spent at Innerleithen, and saw " Elibanks and 
Elibraes, on the other side of the Tweed." Eeturning to 
Berrywell on Tuesday, he sojourned there until Friday, 
when he set out for Berwick. On Saturday, he and 
Ainslie were admitted Eoyal Arch Masons of St. Abbs* 
Lodge, Eyemouth. Dunbar was next visited; then 
Berrywell and Kelso again. 

His Diary shows this note of Thursday (24th May) : — 
" I am taken extremely ill with strong feverish symptoms, 
and take a servant of Mr. Hood's [at whose house Burns 
dined that evening] to watch me all night. Embittering 
remorse scares my fancy at the gloomy forebodings of 
death. I am determined for the future to live in such a 
manner as not to be scared at the approach of death. I 
am sure I could meet him with indifference, but for " the 
something beyond the grave." 

Having quickly recovered from this sharp illness, he 
again crossed the Border, and in course of the ensuing few 
days saw Alnwick, Warkworth, Morpeth, Newcastle, Hex- 
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ham, Longtown, and Carlisle. From Carlisle he returned 
by the coast to Annan ; thence on to Dumfries, \vliere he 
stayed about, a week, and visited Dalswinton,. the estate of 
Mr. Patrick "Miller, who had already expresed a wish to 
have the Poet as tenant of one of his farms. On 9th 
June, after nearly five weeks sight-seeing, he arrived, 
quite unlooked for, at Mossgiel. It is said that his 
mother welcomed him with the simple, heartful exclama- 
tion. " Oh, Eobbie ! " When six months before, he rode 
away to Edinburgh, his fortunes were low, and his pros- 
pects, to say the least, very uncertain ; but, he now re- 
turned home with the laurels of high poetic fame on his 
brow, and with the ball of bright fortune apparently at 
his foot. It is needless to speculate on the feelings of the 
Mossgiel family at such a return. These may be in some 
measure imagined, but can in no adequate way be put 
into words. Our thoughts on this subject, however, may 
be pleasantly helped by remembering that, notwith- 
standing his passionate errors, Burns had ever borne 
himself to his mother and brothers and sisters as an 
affectionate, generous-hearted son and brother. 

On the evening of the day on which he arrived at 
Mossgiel, he went to Mauchline to visit his more intimate 
associates. Calling at Jean Armour's home, ostensibly to 
see his infant daughter, he seems to have been received 
in an almost fawning way by Jean's father and mother. 
Eecollecting the fiigce warrant of the preceding summer, 
the altered reception irritated his proud spirit, as we 
gather from a letter written at Mauchline, on 11th June, 
to Mr. James Smith, Linlithgow, in which the following 
passage occurs ; — 

If anything had been wanting to disgust me completely at Armour's 
family, their mean, servile compliance would have done it. Give me a 
spirit like my favourite hero, Milton's Satan — 

Hail ! horrors, hail ! 
Infernal world ! and thou profoundest hell 
Receive thy new possessor ! one who brings 
A mind not to be changed by 'plaxie or time I 

I cannot settle to my mind. Farming — ^the oiAy t\\\ii^ oi 'w'Vcv'^'VVqss^ 
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HDTthiug — and Heaven knows but little do I understand ei 
cannut, d&re not risk, on Farms u tbey are. If I do not £i, I will go fur 
Jamaica. Should I st»7 in &n iinaeltled state at homii, I would util}' 
dissipate mj little fortune, uud ruin what I intend shall compenaBte my 
little ones for the stigma I have hrought on their nam 

Also in that written at this time to William Nicol, i 
more chafing pride and bittemesa appear :— 

I never, my friend, thought mankind very capahle of anything genep 
but the atatelineaa of the patricians in Edinburgh, and the oivility of Q 
plebeian brethren [who perhaps formerly eyed me aakanoe} si 
home, have nearly put me out of conceit altogether with my Bpeoies>|8 
have bought a pocket Milton, which I carry perpetually about with n 
order to study the sentiments, the datrntless magnanimity, the 
unyielding independenoe, the desperate daring, and noble defianoftn 
hardship, in that great personage, Satan. 'Tis true I have just now a 
cash; but I am afraid the star that hitherto has ahed its l 
purpose-blaating rays full in my zenith ; that noxious planet, k 
its influences \o the rhyming tribe, I much dread is not yet beneath J 
horizon. Misfortune dodges the path of human life ; the poetia 
finds itself miserably deranged in, and unfit for, the walks of b 
odd to all, that thoughtless follies and harebrained whima, like so 
ignt» fatiii eternally diverging from the right line of sober diat 
sparkle with step-bewitching blaxe in the idly-gazing eyes of tha jj 
heedless bard, till pop, " he falls like Lucifer, never to hope again." 
gtant this may be an unreal picture with respect to me \ 

It has already been" mentioned that even in hia ang] 
mood against the Armour family in general, he never 
notion of his " bonnie Jean " in particular. So now, wl 
back to his "rural shades," though during the by( 
winter and spring he had been smiled upon by many ' 
bom beauties, his heart glowed afresh with the old 
for that simple-mannered, warm-hearted, easy-tempi 
country lass. Their intimacy was renewed as formi 
and, aa it transpired, with a like result. 

Towards the end of the month, he went on a short __ 
to the West Highlands. On his way he visited GlasgoWf 
from whence he sent to his mother and three sisters a 
present of silk sufficient to make dresses and cloaks for. 
them all. At Inverary, his entertainment not pro' * 
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quite to his liking, drew from him the petulant and 
somewhat irreverent epigram : 

Whoe'er he be that sojourns here, 

I pity much his ease, 
Unless he come to wait upon 

The Lord their God — his Grace. 
There's naething here but Highland pride, 

And Highland scab and hunger ; 
If Providence has sent me here, 

'Twas surely in an anger. 

Before this trip was over, however, he made amends for 
the above by penning that other more just and kindly 
estimate of Highland hospitality : — 

When death's dark stream I ferry o'er — 

A time that surely shall come — 
In heaven itself I'll ask no more, 

Than just a Highland welcome. 

Eetumed home, he wrote on 30th June a long letter to 
James Smith describing a few of his West Highland 
experiences, and making mention of a certain love affair 
with an Ayrshire lady, whose identity has to this day 
remained a mystery. After telling of a very merry all- 
night entertainment at some hospitable Highland mansion, 
and of a day spent on Loch Lomond, the letter goes on to 
say:— 

We dined at another good fellow's house, and consequently pushed the 
bottle ; when we went out to mount our horses, we found ourselves " No 
vera fou, but gaylie yet." My two friends and I rode soberly down the 
loch side, till by came a Highlandman at the gallop, on a tolerably good 
horse, but which had never known the ornaments of iron or leather. We 
scorned to be out-galloped by a Highlandman, so off we started, whip and 
spur. My companions, though seemingly gaily mounted, fell sadly astern ; 
but my old mare, Jenny Geddes, one of the Kosinante family, strained past 
the Highlandman in spite of all his efforts with the hair-halter. Just as 
I was passing him, Donald wheeled his horse, as if to cross before me, to 
mar my pn^ess, when down came his horse, and threw his breekless rider 
in a dipt hedge ; and down came Jenny Geddes over all, and my hardship 
between her and the Highlandman's horse. Jenny Geddes trode over me 
with such cautious reverence, that matters were not so bad as might well 
have been expected ; so I came off with a few cuts and bruises, and a 
thorough resolution to be a pattern of sobriety for the future. 
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I have yet fixed on nothing with respect to the serious business of life. 
I am, just as usual, a rhyming, mason-making, raking, aimless idle fellow. 
However, I shall somewhere have a farm soon. I was going to say a wife 
too ; but that must never be my blessed lot. I am but a younger son of 
the house of Parnassus, and, like other younger sons of great famDies, I 
may intrigue, if I choose to run all risks, but must not marry. 

I am afraid I have almost ruined one source, the principal one, indeed, 
of my former happiness — that eternal propensity I always had to fall in 
love. My heart no more glows with feverish rapture. I have no paradi- 
siacal evening interviews stolen from the restless cares and prying 

inhabitants of this weary world. I have only . This last is one of 

your distant acquaintances, has a fine figure and elegant manners, and, 
in the train of some great folks whom you know, has seen the politest 
quarters in Europe. I do like her a good deal ; but what piques me is her 
conduct at the commencement of our acquaintance. I frequently visited 

her when I was in ; and after passing regularly the intermediate 

degrees between the distant formal bow and the familiar grasp round the 
waist, I ventured, in my careless way, to talk of friendship in rather 

ambiguous terms ; and after her return to , I wrote to her in the same 

style. Miss, construing my words further, I suppose, than even I intended, 
fiew off in a tangent of female dignity and reserve, like a mounting lark in 
an April morning ; and wrote me an answer which measured me out very 
completely what an immense way I had to travel before I could reach the 
climate of her favour. But I am an old hawk at the sport ; and wrote her 
such a cool, deliberate, prudent reply, as brought my bird from her aerial 
towerings pop down at my foot like Corporal Trim's hat. 

During the month of July, which he spent at Mossgiel, 
he composed his elegy on Mr. John M'Leod of Eaasay, and 
drew up for Dr. Moore the famous Autohiograjphical 
Sketch, from which we have repeatedly quoted in former 
chapters. On the 7th of August he returned to Edin- 
burgh. There were accounts to settle with his publisher, 
Wm. Creech; besides, he purposed making the city his 
starting-point on a tour to the north. Share of John 
Eichmond's room not being at this time available, he took 
up quarters with William Nicol, classical master in the 
High School of Edinburgh. A matter of a very dis- 
agreeable nature now demanded urgent attention — a 
matter which may go a good way to explain those 
gloomy, self-upbraiding passages which we find in some 
of his letters of this period. In brief, a woman named 
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Jenny Clow, then "under a cloud" on his account, had 
taken out an in meditatione fugce warrant against him. On 
15 th August he furnished the necessary security, and was 
thus free from apprehension. Ten days afterwards, he set 
out on his tour in the north country, in company with 
Nicol. They travelled in a chaisCy the dominie being but 
an indiflfe^ent horseman. From the journal which Burns 
kept, we gather that the tour comprised visits to (among 
other places) Linlithgow, Falkirk, Stirling, Bannockburn, 
Devon Valley, Harvieston Castle, Crieff, Taymouth, Dun- 
keld, Aberfeldy, Blair Castle, Inverness, Gordon Castle, 
Cullen, Banff, Duff House, Aberdeen, Stonehaven, Laurence- 
kirk, Arbroath, Dundee, and Kinross ; thence, via Queens- 
ferry, back to Edinburgh. The Poet's notes of this 
extensive tour show that, though the time was short 
for so much travelling, he contrived to see a great 
variety of Scotland's finest inland scenery, and to per- 
sonally visit, with set purpose and peculiar delight, many 
places identified with ancient Scottish warfare, romance, 
tradition, and song. 

Before passing from this tour, more particular notice 
may be taken of some of its outstanding incidents. 

On the windows of the room which Burns occupied at 
Stirling he inscribed these lines reflecting on the then 
reigning dynasty : — 

Here Stuarts once in glory reigned, 

And laws for Scotland's weal ordained ; 

But now unroofed their palace stands, 

Their sceptre's swayed by other hands. 

The injured Stuart line is gone, 

A race outlandish fills their throne — 

An idiot race, to honour lost ; 

Who know them best, despise them most. 

To this imprudent action he was tempted on viewing 
the neglected state of the old hall at the castle, where, 
in Stuart times, the Parliament of Scotland sometimes 
assembled. The rude, harsh satire gave rise to consider- 
able comment, from which the Poet suffered for a 
time. 
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Standing on the field of Baiinockburn, his fancy tooip 
nobler, happier Hight : — " Here," he wrote in his Diaiy, 
" no Scot can pass unintereated, 1 fancy to myself that I 
see my gallant, heroic countrymen, coming o'er the hill and 
down upon the plunderers of their country, the murdei 
of their fathers ; noble revenge and just hate glowii^ t 
every vein, striding more and more eagerly aa 
approach the oppreasive, insulting, bloodthirsty foe I ■ 
see them meet in gloriously-triumphant congratulatioii 
the victorious field, exulting in their heroic royal 1 
and rescued liberty and independence ! "■ — ^wMeh gloid 
prose m^ht be set as a preface worthy of his grandest c 
patriotic war songs, " Scots wha hae." 

From Stirling he went on hia first visit to HarvieS 
Castle, where resided Mra. Hamilton and Mrs. Chahnef 
(relatives of Gavin Hamilton) and their lovely d 
Charlotte Hamilton and Peggy Chalmers, with whom he 
afterwards carried on a specially interesting correspondence. 

Of his two days' sojourn at Blair Athole, an admirable 
sketch by Prafessor Walker is again available. The Pro- 
fessor who was at this period tutor to the ducal familjr,^ 
and spent most of that Saturday and Sunday in ( 
Bard's company, says : — 

On reaching Blair, be sent me nottoe of his arrival (as I had '1 
previously acquainted wich him), and I hastBued to meet him a 
The Duke, to whom be brought a letter of introduction, waa team h^ 
but the Ducbeaa, being informed of his arrival, gave bira an invita 
sup and sleep at Athole House [Blair]. He accepted the invitatie 
aa the hour of supper was at some distance, be^ed I would, in the ii 
be bia guide through the groiuids. It wa.s already growing dark ; 
«<fteaed though faint and uncertain view of theb beauties, whicd 
moonlight aSorded ua. seemed exactly suited to the state of hia feeling 
the time. X bad often, tike others, experienced the pleasures which a 
from the aublime or elegant landscape, but I never saw those feelings 
intense as in Bums. When we reached a rustic hut on the river T 
where it Is overhung by a woody precipice, from which there is a 
waterfall, he threw liiuiself on the heathy seat, and gave himself up li 
tender, abstraoted, and voluptuous enthusiasm uf imagination 
help thinking it might have been here that he conceived the idea of j 
following lines, which he afterwards introduced into his poem t 
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Water, .when only fancying such a combination of objects as were now 
present to his eye : — 

Or, by the reaper's nightly beam. 

Mild-chequering through the trees, 
Rave to my darkly-dashing stream, 

Hoarse-swelling on the breeze. 

It was with much difficulty I prevailed on him to quit this spot, and to be 
introduced in proper time to supper. 

My curiosity was great to see how he would conduct herself in company 
so different from what he had been accustomed to. His manner was un- 
embarrassed, plain, and firm. He appeared to have complete reliance on 
his own native good sense for directing his behaviour. He seemed at once 
to peroeive and to ai^reciate what was due to the company and to himself, 
and never to forget a proper respect for the separate species of dignity 
belonging to each. He did not arrogate conversation, but, when led into 
it, he spoke with ease, propriety, and manliness. He tried to exert his 
abilities, because he knew it was ability alone gave him a title to be there. 
The Duke's fine young family attracted much of his admiration ; he drank 
their healths as hofMXt men and honnie lasses^ an idea which was much 
applaaded by the company, and with which he has very felicitously closed 
his poem. 

This visit, which Bums looked upon as one of the 
happiest he had ever made, was cut short by NicoFs 
imperious desire to hurry forward. Short as it was, 
however, he was fortunate enough then to make the 
acquaintance of Mr. Graham of Fintry, who afterwards 
proved, in connection with excise and other matters, a 
friend kind and true. 

At Castle Gordon, too, the Poet was received with the 
greatest cordiality by the Duke and Duchess. His note 
on this point says : — " The Duke makes me happier than 
ever great man did; noble, princely, yet mild and con- 
descending and affable, gay and kind. The Duchess, 
charming, witty, kind, and sensible. God bless them ?" 

In such pleasant circumstances, Burns wished to prolong 
his stay. But here again his travelling companion marred 
his happiness, and rudely broke up his visit. Quite 
inadvertently, the irascible Nicol had not been invited 
to dine at the castle: and, though the omission was at 
once corrected by a pressing invitation, his wrath was 
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not appeased. To back up the invitation, Burns himself 
accompanied the Duke's messenger. They found Nicol 
in a towering passion at what he regarded as a deadly 
affront to his pedagogic majesty. Explanation and apology 
availed not. He had already ordered out the horses, and 
was stamping up and down in front of the village inn, 
rudely chiding the grooms for delaying to carry out his 
commands. The Poet had to choose between prolonging 
his auspicious visit to Castle Gordon, or at once proceeding 
on the journey with his highly-incensed fellow traveller. 
He adopted the latter alternative. Driving away from 
Fochabers, his experience of McoFs temper would fully 
justify the remark that travelling in such company was 
like "travelling with a loaded blunderbuss, full cock, at 
one's head." 

From the narrative of one who, as a boy of thirteen, 
accompanied Burns and Nicol on a drive from Banff to 
Duff House, we reproduce the following : — 

In driving through the park, Mr. Nicol asked me whether I was aware 
that the gentleman who was speaking to me about the park was the author 
of the poems I had no doubt heard of. "Yes," I replied. ** Then have 
you read the poems ?" " Oh yes ? I was glad to do that," was my 
reply. " Then which of them did you like best ? '* Nicol asked. I said, "I 
was much entertained with the ' Twa Dogs,' and * Death and Dr. Horn- 
brook ; ' but I like best by far the ' Cotter's Saturday Night,* although it 
made me greet when my father had me to read it to my mother." 

Bums, with a sort of sudden start, looked in my face intently, and, 
patting my shoulder, said, "Well, my callant, I don't wonder at your 
greeting at reading the poem ; it made me greet more than once when I was 
writing it at twy father's fireside." 

I recollect very well that while Mr. Nicol loitered in the library, looking 
at the fine collection of old classics there, Bums, taking me with him for a 
guide, went a second time through some of the rooms to look at the old 
paintings, with the catalogue in his hand, and remarked particularly those 
of the Stuart family in the great drawing-room, on which he seemed to 
look with intense interest, making some remarks on them to his 6oy-guide, 
which the 'nvam. fails to recollect. But the face and look of Robert Bums 
were such as, either boy or man, I never could forget. 

In the neighbourhood of Montrose the Poet found him- 
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self among his paternal relations, concerning whom he 
wrote to his brother Gilbert in a letter which may fitly 
close our notes on this north-country tour : — 

Edinburgh, VI th September 1787. 

I arrived here safe yesterday evening, after a tour of twenty-two days, 
and travelling nearly six hundred miles, windings included. My farthest 
stretch was about ten miles beyond Inverness. I went through the heart 
of the Highlands, by Crieff, Taymouth, the famous seat of Lord Breadalbane, 
down the Tay, among cascades and Druidical circles of stones, to Dunkeld, 
a seat of the Duke of Athole ; thence across Tay, and up one of his tribu- 
tary streams to Blair of Athole, another of the Duke's seats, where I had 
the honour of spending nearly two days with his Grace and family ; thence 
many miles through a wild country, among cliffs grey with eternal snows 
and gloomy, savage glens, till I crossed Spey, and went down the stream 
through Strathspey, so famous in Scottish music, Badenoch, etc., tiU I 
reached Grant Castle, where I spent half a day with Sir James Grant and 
family ; and then crossed the country for Fort- George, but called by the 
way at Cawdor, the ancient seat of Macbeth ; there I saw the identical bed 
in which tradition says King Duncan was murdered ; lastly, from Fort- 
Greorge to Inverness. 

I returned by the coast, through Nairn, Forres, and so on, to Aberdeen, 
thence to Stonehive [Stonehaven], where James Bumes, from Montrose, 
met me by appointment. I spent two days among our relations, and found 
our aunts, Jean and Isabel, still alive, and hale old women. John Caird, 
though bom the same year with our father, walks as vigorously as I can. 
They have had several letters from his son in New York. William Brand 
is likewise a stout old feUow. But further particulars I delay till I see 
you, which will be in two or three weeks. The rest of my stages are not 
worth rehearsing : warm as I was from Ossian's country, where I had seen 
his very grave, what cared I for fishing- towns or fertile carses ? I slept at 
the famous Brodie of Brodie's one night, and dined at Gordon Castle next 
day with the Duke, Duchess, and family. I am thinking to cause my old 
mare to meet me, by means of John Ronald, at Glasgow ; but you shall 
hear further from me before I leave Edinburgh. My duty and many com- 
pliments from the north to my mother ; and my brotherly compliments to 
the rest. I have been trying for a berth for William,^ but am not likely to 
be sucoessfuL Farewell. 

After spending a few weeks in Edinburgh, Burns made 
his final excursion in October. His companion on this 

^ William Bums, the Poet's youngest brother, a saddler to trade. 
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occasion was a young doctor. James M'Kittrick AcB 
who had requested the Poet to introduce him to the family^ 
group at Harvieatou, and who, it may be remarkert, made 
such effective use of his introduction that in a short time 
Charlotte Hamilton consented to hecome Mrs. Adaii'. On 
the way to Harvieston, Stirling was revisited, when Bums 
summarily smashed the pane on which he had scrawled 
the revolutionary lines already referred to. Eight or ten 
days were joyously spent at Harvi^ton Castle, amid the 
splendid scenery of the winding vale of Devon ; EumbHog 
Brig, Cauldron Linn, and weird old gloomy Castle Campbell 
being notable among the places visited. But above and 
beyond all else that charmed the Poet in and around 
Hiirviestoo was the fascination of his sweet, kindly, ticcom- 
plished friend and correspondent, Peggy Chalmers, 

Going on from Harvieston, he was warmly welcomed 
and entertained by Mr. Eamsay of Auchertyre, on the 
Teith, and by Sir "William Murray of AuehertyrBj '■*" 
Strathearn. In a communication to Ur. Currie, the a 
named gentleman gave his impreasions of Bums as ha 
and conversed with him at Auchertyre : — 

1 have been in the company of many men of genins, aoma of them poet*, 
but never witneaaecl Buch flasbea of mtellectii>l bri^hCneBS aa from him— the 
impuko of the moment, sparks of eeleatlal fire I Inever was more delighted, 
therefore, than with his company for two days, tMe ix. iMe. ... I not only 
proposed to him the writing of a phty flimilar to the '* Gentle Shepherd," 
gunZem liccet euc strorcm., but Scottish Georgics, a eubjeot which Thomacn 
has by no meanH Bxhausted in his " Seasons." What beautiful landiiuspin 
of rural life and manners might not have been expeoted from a pmioil so 
faithfnl and foroible as his, which could have exhibited seenea fta familiar 
and interesting as those in the " Gentle Shepherd," which every one who 
knows our swains in their unadulterated atikte instantly reooguises as true 
Id nature t But to have executed either of these plana, steadiness and 
abstraction from company were wanting, not talents. When I asked him 
whether the Edinburgh literati had mended his poems by their ci ' ' ' 
"air," said he, "these gentlemen remind me of some Bpinatei 
country who spin their thread so fine that it is neither fit for w 
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mannan Tower, then tenanted by a Mrs. Bruce, who 
claimed royal descent from Eobert the Bruce. Wielding 
the sword of her great ancestor (so she maintained), this 
Jacobite dame of ninety years conferred on the Poet and 
Adair the honour of Scottish knighthood, remarking that 
she had a better right to do so than some people. Her 
after-dinner toast, " Hooi Uncos " (away with the strangers), 
greatly interested Burns, who, essaying to respectfully kiss 
the hand of this eccentric and worthy old lady at parting, 
was met by the question "What ails thee at my lips, 
Eobin ? " 

In the old churchyard at Dunfermline the travellers 
reverently viewed the grave of the Bruce; and in the 
Abbey Church they irreverently made a mock of a well- 
known, and, in its time, salutary form of Church discipline. 
Adair mounted the cutty stool, assuming the character of a 
penitent for fornication; while Burns from the pulpit 
addressed to him a ludicrous reproof and exhortation, by 
way of a parody on what the Poet had undergone in the 
kirk at MauchUne. 

Eeturning to Edinburgh on 20th October, he took up his 
abode with William Cruickshank, who was, like Nicol, a 
teacher in the High School. 

The desirability of settling down as farmer seems to have 
been occupying the Poet's mind at this time ; for on the 
very day of his return to Edinburgh he wrote on this sub- 
ject to Mr. Miller of Dalswinton : — " I want," the letter 
goes on to say, " to be a farmer in a small farm, about a 
plough-gang, in a pleasant country, under the auspices of 
a good landlord. I have no foolish notion of being a 
tenant under easier terms than another. To find a farm 
where one can live at all, is not easy — I only mean living 
soberly, like an old-style farmer, and joining personal 
industry. The banks of the Nith are as sweet poetic 
groimd as any I ever saw ; and besides, sir, it is but justice 
to the feelings of my own heart and the opinion of 
my best friends, to say that I would wish to call you 
landlord sooner than any landed gentleman I know." 
But, though he viewed and reviewed the DalswrntoYi lia.\id^. 
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and thought and wrote a good deal during this winter 
about taking one of Mr. Miller's farms, not till March of 
the ensuing year did he finally make up his mind and 
close the bargain for Ellisland. 

During his first winter in the capital, he had made the 
acquaintance of James Johnson, engraver, who was then 
editing the Scots Musical Museum^ a collection of songs, 
old and new, with appropriate melodies set for instrumental 
accompaniment. To this work our Poet heartily lent his 
unrivalled services. To him such a task was naturally a 
most congenial one. With what loving eagerness he en- 
tered into co-operation with Johnson is seen, e,g., in his 
correspondence with the venerable Eev. John Skinner, 
author of " TuUochgorum," "The Ewie wi' the Crookit 
Horn," and other popular songs. We give Burns's letter 
to Mr. Skinner, of date 25th October, 1787 : — 



Reverend and Venerable Sir, — Acxjept in plain, dull prose my most 
sincere thanks for the best poetical compliment I ever received. I assure 
you, sir, as a poet, you have conjured up an airy demon of vanity in my 
fancy, which the best abilities in your other capacity would be ill able to 
lay. I regret, and while I live I shall regret, that when I was in the north 
I had not the pleasure of paying a younger brother's dutiful respect to the 
author of the best Scotch song ever Scotland saw — " Tullochgorum's my 
delight ! " The world may think slightingly of the craft of song-making if 
they please ; but, as Job says, " Oh that mine adversary had written a 
book ! " Let them try. There is a certain something in the old Scotch 
songs, a wild happiness of thought and expression, which peculiarly marks 
them, not only from English songs, but also from the modem effects of 
song-wrights in our native manner and language. The only remains of 
this enchantment, these spells of the imagination, rest with you. Our true 
brother, Koss of Lochlee, was likewise " owre cannie " — " a wild warlock " 
— but now he sings among the ** sons of the morning." 

I have often wished, and will certainly endeavour, to form a kind of 
common acquaintance among all the genuine sons of Caledonian song. The 
world, busy in low, prosaic pursuits, may overlook most of us ; but 
" reverence thyself." The world is not our peers, so we challenge the jury. 
We can lash that world, and find ourselves a very great source of amuse- 
ment and happiness independent of that world. 

There is a work going on in Edinburgh just now which claims your best 
assistance. An engraver in this town has set about collecting and publish- 
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ing all the Scotch songs, with the music, that can bo found. Songs in the 
English language, if by Scotchmen, are admitted, but the music must all 
be Scotch. Drs. Beattie and Blacklock are lending a hand, and the first 
musician in town presides over that department. I have been absolutely 
crazed about it, collecting old stanzas, and every information remaining 
respecting their origin, authors, etc., etc. This last is but a very fragment 
business ; but at the end of his second number — the first is already pub- 
lished — a small account will be given of the authors, particularly to 
preserve those of latter times. Your three songs, " Tullochgorum," " John 
of Badenyon," and ** Ewie wi' the Crookit Horn," go in this second num- 
ber. I was determined, before I got your letter, to write you, begging that 
you would let me know where the editions of these pieces may be found, 
as you would wish them to continue in future times ; and if you would be 
so kind to this undertaking as send any songs, of your own or others, that 
you would think proper to publish, your name will be inserted among the 
other authors — " Nill ye, will ye." One-half of Scotland already give your 
songs to other authors. Paper is done. I beg to hear from you ; the 
sooner the better, as I leave Edinburgh in a fortnight or three weeks. I 
am, with the warmest sincerity, sir, your obliged humble servant. 

In this connection, Chambers most appropriately and 
justly observes: — "The zeal of Burns for the collection, 
illustration, and extension of the body of Scottish song 
was at this season a conspicuous feeling in his bosom. He 
entered into the views of Johnson with an industry and 
earnestness which despised all money considerations, and 
which money could not have purchased. The character 
of our Bard is seen strongly here. He adored his native 
muse, and held the codex of her effusions as a sacred 
volume. He was also wholly above the idea of mercenary 
verse. Numbers he gave forth because " the numbers 
came." Though he had published a volume of these, and 
consented to realise a profit by it, he had no idea of com- 
posing either poems or songs with a view to a pecuniary 
recompense for them. Above all, he was incapable of 
writing a song directly for money. There may have been 
something of over-fastidiousness in this feeling of his; 
and yet it was, on the whole, in high consonance with the 
poetical character which he bore. 

As in the preceding chapter, so in this — the actual 
poetic reisults must again be described as meagre. Still, in 
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these hurried tours the Poet sought and found copious 
springs of inspiration for that grand song-making en- 
thusiasm which was destined to henceforth almost entirely 
engross his muse, and under which he gave to mankind the 
rich fruits of his peerless lyric genius. Among the dozen 
or so of pieces produced during this period of hard, fatiguing 
travel, hasty sight-seeing, and widely varied, unsettling 
experiences, these may be specially noted : — " Lines at 
Kenmore," " Bruar Water," " Macpherson's Farewell," " The 
Banks of Devon," and that lovely, lightsome lyric, " The 
Birks o' Aberfeldy." 



CHAPTEE VI. 

MOKE EDINBURGH LIFE. CLARINDA. EXCISE. MARRIAGE. 
OCTOBER 1787 — JUNE 1788. AGE 28-29. 

Had we never loved so kindly. 
Had we never loved so blindly, 
Never met or never parted, 
We had ne'er been broken-hearted. 

Burns to Clarinda. 

Without claiming for Bums the praise of perfect sagacity, we must say 
that his Excise and farm scheme does not seem to us a very unreasonable 
one ; that we should be at a loss, even now, to suggest one decidedly 
better. ... It reflects credit on the manliness and sound sense of Bums, 
that he felt so early on what ground he was standing, and preferred self- 
help, on the humblest scale, to dependence and inaction, though with hope 
of far more splendid possibilities. 

Carlyle. 

What is known as the Poet's Second Winter in Ediifiburgh 
began on his return, October 20, from the Devon Valley 
excursion. He found a pleasant lodgment at the house of 
William Cruikshank, in St. James's Square. Cruikshank 
was a genial, cultured man, for whom Burns cherished 
a deep regard. It is an attractive scene in which we 
see the Poet seated beside his landlord's lovely young 
daughter, — the Eosebud, — listening with keenest enjoy- 
ment to her masterly playing of the old Scotch airs he 
loved so well. 

After his return from that summer's touring, his absorb- 
ing devotion to the cause of Scottish minstrelsy becomes 
more and more clearly marked. During the winter 
months, what time remained after meeting his varied 
social engagements was chiefly spent in this, to him, most 
congenial pursuit — collecting old songs and melodies, 

G 
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improving and supplementing what he found rude or 
fragmentary, and enriching with his own finished contri- 
butions our unsurpassed heritage of national song. . 

Eobert Ainslie, the Poet's travelling companion in his 
Border tour, was still his intimate friend and associate. 
In connection with this intimacy, there is given, on 
Ainslie's authority, an incident most creditable to the 
Poet : — " Mr. Ainslie at this time had a lodging on the 
north side of the same square, so that the two friends were 
very ready to each other's call. . . . On Burns calling for 
him one afternoon, Ainslie proposed that they should 
spend the afternoon over a bottle ; but Bums said, ' No, 
my friend — we'll have no wine to-day — to sit dozing in 
the house on such a fine afternoon as this would be 
insufferable. Besides, you know that you and I don't 
require wine to sharpen our wit, nor its adventitious aid 
to make us happy. No ; we'll take a ramble over Arthur's 
Seat, to admire the beauties of nature, and come in to a 
late tea.' The two friends adopted this plan; and Mr. 
Ainslie used to declare that he had never known the 
Poet's conversation so amusing, so instructive, and alto- 
gether delightful, as during the cheerful stroll they had 
over the hill, and during the sober tea-drinking which 
followed." 

During this period, too. Burns seems to have derived a 
constant pleasure from his acquaintance with the Harvie- 
ston family — an acquaintance which he cultivated by a 
series of letters to Miss Chalmers, noteworthy among all 
his epistolary effusions for their fine style, sense, and 
feeling. Though it is not clear whether he ever admired 
this lady as an actual lover, it is abundantly clear, from 
various letters and poems, that he held her in the very 
highest esteem as a friend and confidant. To her he more 
freely and simply unbosomed himself than to any other of 
his correspondents, save, perhaps, Mrs. Dunlop. 

Meantime, the season wore on into mid-winter, yet the 
avowed object of his second sojourn in Edinburgh — settle- 
ment with Creech the publisher — was still vexatiously 
delajed. Chafing under this delay, and, doubtless, at the 
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altered manner of his reception by the " society " of the 
city, — an alteration for which, however, he himself was 
not entirely irresponsible, — he became more and more 
moody in spirit and unsettled in purpose. Turning 
serious thoughts towards the future, he at length resolved 
to bid farewell to Edinburgh early in December. But the 
carrying out of this resolve was frustrated through his 
sustaining a severe injury in the leg, occasioned by his 
being thrown from a coach driven by a drunken coachman. 

Shortly before this accident, the Poet had met Mrs. 
M'Lehose, whose worthless husband had deserted her and 
gone off to Jamaica, leaving his wife in poor circumstances 
to support herself and three little children. 

Agnes Craig was come of good family. Only a few 
months younger than Burns, then twenty-eight, she was 
clever, cultured, good-looking, and possessed of no mean 
literary and poetic gifts. At their very first meeting, 
there sprang up a strong mutual attraction. To her the 
Poet wrote, " Of all God's creatures I ever could approach 
in the beaten way of friendship, you struck me with the 
deepest, the strongest, the most permanent impression," 
which warm avowal Mrs. M'Lehose, in reply, as warmly 
reciprocated. The evening of that day on which he was 
thrown from the coach he had arranged to spend at her 
house ; but being by his accident confined for a consider- 
able time to his room, he began those remarkable com- 
mimications which went on between them (sometimes at 
but a few hours interval) for over three months. After a 
week or two, they adopted towards each other the fanciful 
names Sylvander and Glaririda, and so they carried on a 
correspondence quite unique in the history of letter- 
writing. We further gather that after he was able to 
move about again, Burns paid Glarivda about a , dozen 
visits, before he left Edinburgh in the spring of 1788. 
Mrs. M*Lehose lived until 1841, her eighty-third year, 
thus surviving Burns for forty-five years. After various 
ups and downs of fortune, she attained to better circum- 
stances, and moved for many years in the best Edinburgh 
literary and social circles. Until her dyin^ ds^^ ^\v& fea.^ 
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cherished the memory of the Poet — " that great genius " 
as she refers to him in her diary, under date January 25th 
1813. 

Another entry, dated December 6th 1831, was found — 
" This day I can never forget. Parted with Burns in 1791, 
never more to meet in this world. May we meet in 
heaven ! " Here we shall only add that, after a careful 
and candid study of this remarkable episode, we are able 
to believe that, though the position which Burns and 
Clarinda took up towards each other was, to say the leii^t, 
a somewhat equivocal and dangerous one, it passed oflf free 
from actual moral stain. 

ClariTida's letters, being much pervaded by an unques- 
tionably earnest religious tone, drew from Bums sundry 
statements of his ideas on religion, of which we reproduce 
one passage in particular : — 

I am delighted, charming Clarinda, with your honest enthusiasm for 
religion. Those of either sex, but particularly the female, who are luke- 
warm in that most important of all things, **0 my soul, come not thou into 
their secrets ! " I feel myself deeply interested in your good opinion, and 
will lay before you the outlines of my belief. He who is our Author and 
Preserver, and will one day be our Judge, must be (not for His sake in the 
way of duty, but from the native impulse of our hearts) the object of our 
reverential awe and grateful adoration : He is Almighty and all-bounteous, 
we are weak and dependent ; hence prayer and every other sort of 
devotion. — " He is not willing that any should perish, but that all should 
come to everlasting life ; " consequently it must be in every one's power to 
embrace His offer of " everlasting life ; " otherwise He could not, in 
justice, condemn those who did not. A mind pervaded, actuated, and 
governed by purity, truth, and charity, though it does not merit heaven, 
yet is an absolutely necessary pre-requisite, without which heaven can 
neither be obtained nor enjoyed ; and, by divine promise, such a mind 
shall never fail of attaining "everlasting life:" hence the impure, the 
deceiving, and the uncharitable, extrude themselves from eternal bliss, by 
their unfitness for enjoying it. The Supreme Being has put the immediate 
administration of all this, for wise and good ends known to Himself, into 
the hands of Jesus Christ — a great personage, whose relation to Him we 
cannot comprehend, but whose relation to us is a guide and Saviour ; and 
who, except for our own obstinacy and misconduct, will bring us all, 
through various ways, and by various means, to bliss at last. 

These are my tenets, my lovely friend *, and which, I think, cannot be 
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well disputed. My creed is pretty nearly expressed in the last clause of 
Jamie Dean's grace, an honest weaver in Ayrshire : ** Lord, grant that we 
may lead a gude life ! for a gude life mak's a gude end ; at least it helps 
weel ! " 

Side by side with his maiiy rapturous outpourings to 
Clarinda, we find letters containing perhaps the most 
terrible expressions of unrest and self-upbraiding which 
even he ever penned. On the 12th December he wrote to 
Miss Chalmers : — 

I am here under the care of a surgeon, with a bruised limb extended on 
a cushion ; and the tints of my mind vying with the livid horror preceding 
a midnight thunderstorm. A drunken coachman was the cause of the 
first, and incomparably the lightest evil ; misfortune, bodily constitution, 
hell, and myself, have formed a "quadruple alliance" to guarantee the 
other. 

Again, a little later, to the same lady : — 

Now for that wayward, unfortunate thing, myself. I have broke 
measures with Creech, and last week I wrote him a frosty, keen letter. 
He replied in terms of chastisement, and promised me upon his honour 
that I should have the account on Monday ; but this is Tuesday, and yet 
I have not heard a word from him. God have mercy on me ! a poor 
damned, incautious, duped, unfortunate fool ! The sport, the miserable 
victim of rebellious pride, hypochondriac imagination, agonising sensibility, 
and bedlam passions ! 

** I wish that I were dead, but I'm no* like to die I " I had lately " a 
hair-breadth 'scape in th' imminent deadly breach " of love too. Thank 
my stars, I got off heart-whole, " waur fleyed than hurt." 

I have this moment got a hint. I fear I am something like — undone — 
but I hope for the best. Come, stubborn pride and unshrinking resolution, 
accompany me through this, to me, miserable world ! You must not 
desert me. Your friendship I think I can count on, though I should date 
my letters from a marching regiment. Early in life, and all my life, 
I reckoned on a recruiting drum as my foflom hope. Seriously, though, 
life presents me with but a melancholy path ; but — my limb will soon be 
sound, and I shall struggle on. 



And on 21st January to Mrs. Dunlop : — 



After six weeks' conBnement, I am beginning to walk across the room. 
They have been six horrible weeks ; anguish and low spirits made me unfit 
to read, write, or think. 
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I have a. hundred tiinea wiitbed that une could reaign life as an iJCSs^^ 
reai^iia a commisBion ; for I would not take in an; poor igTiorant wretch bj 
BeUiiig out. Lately I waa a sixpsnny private, and, God knowa, a mieecable 
Eoldier enough ; now I march to the campaign, a eCarvinj; cadel — d little 
more conspiouously wretuhed. 

I am ashamed of aJl thia ; for though I do want bravery far the warfare 
of life, I cuuld wish, like some other soldiem, to have aa much fortitude or 
cunning na to diaaemblo or conceal my cowardice. 

A comparison of these passages with the contempor- 
aneous Clarinda correBpondence, once more shows, iu 
strong light, what tiiniiiltuoua fiery elements combined to 
make up the great, impaBsioned nature of the immortal 
Bard — " BO miserably open," as he himself has put it, "' to 
the incursions of a mischievous, light-armed, well-mounted 
banditti, under the banners of imagination, whim, caprice, 
and passion." 

In the enforced and painful seclusion caused by hia 
accident, turning hia thotights to the serious bnainess of 
life, rightly estimating his want of steady aim and applica- 
tion in temporal affaii's, and seeing no bright, assured, or 
settled prospect, he arrived at the bitter conclusion — and 
we ought to honour him for his honest admission of it — 
that, however much or little others might be to blame in 
their treatment of liim, he, through many passionate 
follies, had been his own woi'st enemy. At the very 
period of which we are speaking, he must have been 
aware of the fresh trouble in which his previous aummer'a 
renewed intimacy with Jean Armour had involved him. 
At any rate, early in 1788, he received definite news from 
Mauehline on this score — news which could not fail to 
bring him feelings of keenest sorrow and shame ; for he 
now learnt that Jean was a disgraced and hapless outcast 
from her home, on his account again. Though Biirns's 
clamorous passions might and did lead him into many a 
scrape, it was not in Ms natiu-e to be wittingly or selfis hly | 
heartless. Accordingly, we find him making haste ^H| 
shield his too-confiding Jean, by securing for h^^^| 
temporary refuge at the house of his friend William Ml^^| 
of Tarbolton (Willie's) Mill. This pressing claim u^^| 
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his responsibility having been thus far attended to, his 
intimacy and correspondence with Clarinda went on as 
before, apparently under the belief that, after the burning 
of the marriage lines and his disownment by the Armours, 
Jean had no claim upon him as her hushaind. He was, 
in fact, once more in a wretched dilemma. 

The idea of obtaining a situation in the Excise had, as 
we have seen, been before Bums's mind for years. To 
this matter of so great importance in his after-life he now 
definitely addressed himself by sending an appUcation to 
the Commissioners, which appUcation he supported by 
privately writing to Mr. Graham of Fintry, and to Lord 
Glencairn. From these letters we get the most reliable 
idea of the Poet's motives and views at this juncture. 

To Mr. Graham he wrote — 

Sir, — When I had the honour of being introduced to you at Athole 
House, I did not think so soon of asking a favour of you. When Lear, 
in Shakespeare, asked old Kent why he wished to be in his service, he 
answers : " Because you have that in your face which I would fain call 
master.** For some such reason, sir, do I now solicit your patronage. 
You know, I daresay, of an application I lately made to your Board to be 
admitted an officer of Excise. I have, according to form, been examined 
by a supervisor, and to-day I gave in his certificate, with a request for an 
order for instructions. In this affair, if I succeed, I am afraid I shall but 
too much need a patronising friend. Propriety of conduct as a man, and 
fidelity and attention as an officer, I dare engage for ; but with anything 
like business, except manual labour, I am totally unacquainted. 

I had intended to have closed my late appearance on the stage of life in 
the character of a country farmer ; but after discharging some filial and 
fraternal claims, I find I could only fight for existence in that miserable 
manner which I have lived to see throw a venerable parent into the jaws 
of a jail ; whence death, the poor man's last and often best friend, rescued 
him. 

I know, sir, that to need your goodness is to have a claim on it ; may I, 
therefore, beg your patronage to forward me in this affair, till I be 
appointed to a division — where, by the help of rigid economy, I will try 
to support that independence so dear to my soul, but which has been too 
often so distant from my situation. 

And to Lord Glencairn : — 

My Lord, — I know your lordship will disapprove of my ideas in a request 
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I am going to make fco you ; but I have weighed, long and seriously 
weighed, my situation, my hopes, and turn of mind, and am fully fixed to 
my scheme, if I can possibly effectuate it. I wish to get into the Excise : 
I am told that your lordship's interest will easily procure me the grant 
from the Commissioners ; and your lordship's patronage and goodness, 
which have already rescued me from obscurity, wretchedness, and exile, 
embolden me to ask that interest. You have likewise put it in my power 
to save the little tie of home that sheltered an aged mother, two brothers, 
and three sisters, from destruction. There, my lord, you have bound me 
over to the highest gratitude. 

My brother's farm is but a wretched lease, but I think he will probably 
weather out the remaining seven years of it ; and after the assistance 
which I have given, and will give him, to keep the family together, I 
think, by my guess, I shall have rather better than two hundred pounds ; 
and instead of seeking, what is almost impossible at present to find, a farm 
that I can certainly live by, with so small a stock, I shall lodge this sum 
in a banking-house, a sacred deposit, excepting only the calls of uncommon 
distress or necessitous old age. 

These, my lord, are my views : I have resolved from the maturest 
deliberation ; and, now I am fixed, I shall leave no stone unturned to 
carry my resolve into execution. Your lordship's patronage is the strength 
of my hopes ; nor have I yet applied to anybody else. Indeed, my heart 
sinks within me at the idea of applying to any other of the great who have 
honoured me with their countenance. I am ill qualified to dog the heels 
of greatness with the impertinence of solicitation, and tremble nearly iis 
much at the thought of the cold promise as the cold denial ; but to your 
lordship I have not only the honour, the comfort, but the pleasure of being 
your lordship's much obliged and deeply indebted humble servant. 

The speedy granting of his application was due, in great 
measure, to the warm interest taken in his hehalf by his 
medical attendant, Dr. Alexander Wood. That genial 
and popular citizen personally brought the Poet's case 
before the notice of the chairman, Mr. Graham, with the 
result that the name of Egbert Burns was entered for an 
appointment in due course. 

A great deal has been said, in a kindly-meant but 
deprecating spirit, regarding this turn in the Poet's 
career. In remarking upon it, not a few seem to have 
assumed that there was something very degrading in the 
office of exciseman — an ofiBce honourable in itself and 
necessary to the trade and finance of the country. But 
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apart from this unwarrantable assumption, it has often 
been asked, " Could something better than this not have 
been done for such an one as Burns ? " To which it may- 
be readily answered, Yes ! But here again it may in all 
fairness and tenderness be asked, " Might not Burns have 
acted otherwise than he did for his own interest ? " which 
further question must also be answered in the affirmative. 
Moreover, however lacking in steadiness and force of will 
Bums might be, he did not lack in perception of his own 
erratic conduct, or in clear estimate of his temporal cir- 
cumstances and prospects. So, on this much-debated and 
delicate subject, it is better to refrain from strongly 
judging either the marvellously constituted Bard or his 
influential contemporaries; and to pass on, paying due 
heed to Burns's own statements on the point, as seen in 
the letters above quoted and in others, e.g.^ that to Miss 
Chalmers, in which he says : — " You will condemn me for 
the next step I have taken : I have entered into the 
Excise. I stay in the west about three weeks, and then 
return to Edinburgh for six weeks' instructions ; after- 
wards, for I get employ instantly, I go oil il plait a Dieu 
— et mon roi, I have chosen this, my dear friend, after 
mature deliberation. The question is not at what door 
of fortune's palace shall we enter in, but what doors does 
she open to us ? I was not likely to get anythiug to do. 
I wanted un hut, which is a dangerous, an unhappy 
situation. I got this without any hanging on, or 
mortifying solicitation : it is immediate bread ; and 
though poor in comparison of the last eighteen months 
of my existence, 'tis luxury in comparison of all 
my preceding life: besides, the Commissioners are some 
of them my acquaintances, and all of them my firm 
friends." 

On the 18th February, 1788, Burns left Edinburgh for 
Ayrshire. Travelling by Glasgow, he there met his 
Irvine friend, Captain Eichard Brown ; thence by Paisley 
to Dunlop House, where he spent a day or two ; thence 
home to Mossgiel. From Mossgiel, he once more 
went to inspect EUisland, for which farm, if any, he 
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now made up his mind to negotiate with Mr. Miller, of 
Dalswinton. 

In a letter to Eohert Ainslie, written about this time at 
Mauchline, he reveals what perplexities and complications 
he found himself involved in between farming and Excise, 
Jean Armour and Glarinda : — 

I am just returned from Mr. Miller's farm. My old friend whom I 
took with me was highly pleased with the bargain, and advised me to 
accept of it. He is the most intelligent, sensible farmer in the county, 
and his advice has staggered me a good deal. I have the two plans before 
me : I shall endeavour to balance them to the best of my judgment, and 
fix on the most eligible. On the whole, if I find Mr. Miller in the same 
favourable disposition as when I saw him last, I shall in all probability 
turn farmer. 

I have been through sore tribulation, and under much buffeting of the 
Wicked One, since I came to this country. Jean I found banished like a 
martyr — forlorn, destitute, and friendless. I have reconciled her to her 
mother. I have taken her a room ; I have taken her to my arms ; I have 
given her a mahogany bed ; I have given her a guinea. But (as I always 
am on every occasion) I have been prudent and cautious to an astonishing 
degree. I swore her solemnly and privately never to attempt any claim 
on me as a husband — even though anybody should persuade her she had 
such a claim, which she had not — neither during my life, nor after my 
death. She did all this like a good girl. . . . 

I shall be in Edinburgh the middle of next week. My farming ideas I 
shall keep private till I see. I got a letter from Glarinda yester- 
day, and she tells m€f she has got no letter of mine but one. Tell her that 
I wrote to her from Glasgow, from Kilmarnock, from Mauchline, and 
yesterday from Cumnock, as I returned from Dumfries. Indeed, she is 
the only person in Edinburgh I have written to. 

On the 10th March he returned to Edinburgh. Soon 
after his arrival, he concluded the bargain for Ellisland, 
and at last obtained a provisional settlement with Mr. 
William Creech, who, though he had been very dilatory, 
seems to have been faithful in his management of the 
Edinburgh edition. So far as can be gathered from 
various conflicting statements, the Poet had something 
near £400 to the good after payment of his publishing, 
travelling, and lodging expenses. 
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Leaving Edinburgh on the 24th March, he went to 
Dumfries to attend to urgent matters connected with his 
farming project. On his return home, he at once advanced 
about £200 to aid his brother Gilbert in the struggle to 
make ends meet at Mossgiel. Eegarding this transaction 
he afterwards wrote to Dr. Moore: — "I give myself no 
airs on this, for it was mere selfishness on my part. I 
was conscious that the wrong scale of the balance was 
pretty heavily charged, and I thought that the throwing 
a little filial piety and fraternal affection into the scale 
in my favour might help to smooth matters at the grand 
reckoning^ 

The oflBlcial order for his instructions in the practical 
duties of an exciseman having been issued on the 31st 
March, anxious to have this preliminary training over 
before Whitsunday, Burns set to work immediately, under 
Mr. James Findlay, officer at Tarbolton. Meantime, Jean 
Armour had been (about the middle of March) again 
delivered of twins — daughters — both of whom died a day 
or two after birth. Jean, however, was left the un- 
fortimate object of her father's wrath and of the scandal 
of the country-side ; but she was, at the same time, the 
object of the Poet's love and care. For, some time in 
April, he took a humble room in Mauchline for Jean 
and himself, and publicly acknowledged her as his 
wife. 

In the following August this irregular marriage was 
regularly confirmed in accordance with the annexed 
minute of Mauchline Kirk-Session — 



Compeared Robert Bums with Jean Armour, his alleged spouse. They 
both acknowledged their irregular marriage, and their sorrow for that irregu- 
larity, desiring that the session will take such steps as may seem to them 
proper in order to the solemn confirmation of said marriage. The session, 
taking this affair imder their consideration, agree that they both be rebuked 
for this acknowledged irregularity, and that they be taken solemnly engaged 
to adhere faithfully to one another as husband and wife all the days of 
their life. And in regard the session had a title in law to some fine for 
behoof of the poor, they agree to refer to Mr. Burns his own generosity. 
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The above sentence was accordingly executed, and the session absolved the 
said parties from any scandal on this accoont. 

(Signed) William Auld, Moderator. 
( „ ) Robert Burns. 
( „ ) Jean Armour.^ 
Mr. Bums gave a guinea note for behoof of the poor. 

Thus were the various ups and downs in the Poet's 
relations with Jean Armour at length consununated by 
regular marriage. It is a consummation devoutly rejoiced 
in by all who cherish a wholesome regard for the name 
and fame of Burns. 

Calling to mind of what disposition he was, the manner 
of his birth and upbringing, the humble social sphere 
which appeared to await him, aud the situation in which 
he found himself, we are compelled to think that this 
alliance not only lay in the path of moral duty and 
manly honour, but was also, in the whole circumstances, 
most expedient. 

Whatever Jean Armour's frailties may have been. Burns 
must be regarded as a largely responsible partner in her 
faults. From all that had happened between them, none 
had so great a claim upon him as Jean, whom he passion- 
ately loved, we believe, in spite of all he had experienced. 
And, after all, what kind of wife would some high-bred 
lady have been to him? And what kind of husband 
would he have made to such as Miss Chalmers, Miss 
Hamilton, or even Clarindal The answer must indeed 
be a doubtful one. It is very far from certain that his 
marriage with a person of high rank, culture, and sensi- 
bility would have proved so satisfactory as that with his 
industrious, homely, long-suffering, devoted Jean turned 
out in the main to be. The Poet's own expressed reflec- 
tions on this subject are of commanding interest. To 
Miss Chalmers he wrote : — " I have married my Jean. I 
had a long and much-loved fellow-creature's happiness or 
misery in my determination, and I durst not trifle with so 
important a deposit ; nor have I any cause to repent it. 

^ The signature " Jean Armour " i^ also in Bums's handwriting. 
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If I have not got poKte tittle-tattle, modish manners, and 
fashionable dress, I am not sickened and disquieted with 
the multiform curse of boarding-school affectation ; and I 
have got the handsomest figure, the sweetest temper, 
the soundest constitution, and the kindest heart in the 
country." 

To Mrs Dunlop he wrote : — 

Your surmise, madam, is just ; I am indeed a husband ... To jealousy 
or infidelity I am an equal stranger. My preservative from the first is the 
most thorough consciousness of her sentiments of honour, and her attach- 
ment to me ; my antidote against the last is my long and deep-rooted 
affection for her. 

In housewife matters, of aptness to learn and activity to execute, she is 
eminently mistress ; and during my absence in NithsdaJe, she is regularly 
and constantly apprentice to my mother and sisters in their dairy and 
other rural business. 

The Muses must not be offended when I tell them the concerns of my 
wife and family will, in my mind, always take the jsas ; but I assure them 
their ladyships will ever come next in place. 

You are right that a bachelor state would have insured me more friends ; 
but, from a cause you will easily guess, conscious peace in the enjoyment of 
my own mind, and unmistrusting confidence in approaching my God, would 
seldom have been of the number. 

I found a once much-loved and still much-loved female literally and truly 
cast out to the mercy of the naked elements ; but I enabled her to purcJiase 
a shelter — there is no sporting with a fellow-creature's happiness or misery. 

The most placid good-nature and sweetness of disposition ; a warm heart, 
gratefully devoted with all its powers to love me ; vigorous health and 
sprightly cheerfulness, set off to the best advantage by a more than com- 
monly handsome figure ; these, I think, in a woman, may make a good 
wife, though she should never have read a page but the Scriptures of the 
Old and Npw Testament, nor have danced in a brighter assembly than a 
penny pay wedding. 

Part of an entry made in his Commonplace Book, on 
the 15th June at Ellisland, runs in the same strain on the 
subject of his marriage: — "Wedlock — the circumstance 
that buckles me hardest to care, if virtue and religion 
were to be anything with me but names — was what in a few 
seasons I must have resolved on ; in my present situation 
it was absolutely necessary. Humanity, generosity ^hoive^t 
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pride of character, justice to my own happiness for after- 
life, so far as it could depend (which it surely will a great 
deal) on internal peace; all these joined their warmest 
suffrages, their most powerful solicitations, with a rooted 
attachment, to urge the step 1 have taken. Nor have I 
any reason on her part to repent it. I can fancy how, but 
have never seen where, I could have made a better choice. 
Come, then, let me act up to my favourite motto, that 
glorious passage in Young — 

" On reason build resolve, 
That column of true majesty in man ! " 

It is with feelings of intense gratification we dwell 
upon the thought of his having calmly penned such worthy, 
heartfelt reflections as these ; even as, on the other hand, 
we should have been forced to regard his desertion of Jean 
Armour as an ineffaceable stain on his memory. 

During the period dealt with in this chapter, though 
Burns produced very few new poems, he managed to per- 
form a great work by his enthusiastic co-operation with 
Johnson, the editor of the Musical Museum. In this 
pursuit his genius revelled in spite of enormous worries 
and perplexities. The second volume of the Museum, pub- 
lished in the middle of February 1788, contained no fewer 
than thirty-five songs by Burns, not to speak of the in- 
estimable services he rendered in the general preparation 
of the work. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ELLISLAND — ^JUNE 1788-DECEMBER 1791. AGE, 29-32. 

In the affair of a livelihood, I think myself tolerably secure : I have 
good hopes of my farm ; but should they fail, I have an Excise commission, 
which, on my simple petition, will at any time procure me bread. There 
is a certain stigma affixed to the character of an Excise officer, but I do 
not pretend to borrow honour from my profession ; and though the salary 
be comparatively small, it is luxury to anything that the first twenty-five 
years of my life taught pe to expect. — Letter to Bishop Geddes, 

To make a happy fireside clime 

To weans and wife. 
That's the true pathos and sublime 

Of human life. 

Epistle to Dr. Blacklock. 

However disappointed and chagrined Burns may have felt 
over his second winter in Edinburgh, with his fresh farm- 
ing project in view he left the city and returned to 
Mauchline as happy as "a May frog leaping across the 
newly harrowed ridge, enjoying the fragrance of the re- 
freshed earth after the long-expected shower." In June 
1788, he entered into residence and duty at Ellisland, by 
far the most picturesque and romantic for situation of all 
his farm homes. The lands of Ellisland lie on the western 
side of the Nith, which here Hows through a vale of richly- 
varied loveliness. Up and down the river the views are 
scarcely surpassed in Scottish lowland scenery, while on 
the opposite bank the meads and forests of old Dalswinton 
spread themselves out in majestic beauty. The farmhouse 
stands close by the river-side, on the brow of a steep bank 
clad with trees and whins, among which there winds the 
secluded path where the Poet loved to stray and muse in 
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leisure hours. It had been open to him to become tenant of 
a more fertile farm on the Dalswinton side of the Mth. 
His fixing upon EUisland is said to have called forth the 
remark of the Dalswinton land-steward : " Mr. Burns, you 
have made a poet's, not a farmer's, choice ; " and the result 
of his three years' tenancy fully bore out Mr. Cunningham's 
experienced observation. To EUisland, however, Burns re- 
paired, with inadequate capital Indeed, — less than £300, — 
but with more peace of mind and better hopes than he 
had known for many a day. The farm was in wretched 
condition, and, in accordance with his bargain, the Poet 
had also to begin the laborious task of erecting a new 
dwelling-house and ofi&ces. Meantime, he took up his 
residence in an outlying hovel on the farm, in which 
miserable tumble -down abode he describes himself to 
Mrs. Dunlop as "A solitary inmate of an old smoky 
spence, far from every object I love or by whom I am 
beloved, nor any acquaintance older than yesterday, ex- 
cept Jenny Geddes — the old mare I ride on — while uncouth 
cares and novel plans hourly insult my awkward ignorance 
and bashful inexperience." 

And again, in his " Epistle to Hugh Parker," Kilmar- 
nock : — 

Here, ambush'd by the chimla cheek, 
Hid in an atmosphere of reek, 
I hear a wheel thrum i' the neuk, 
I hear it — for in vain I leuk. 
The red peat gleams, a fiery kernel, 
Enhuskfed by a fog infernal : 
Here, for my wonted rhyming raptures, 
I sit and count my sins by chapters ; 
For life and spunk like ither Christians, 
I'm dwindled down to mere existence, 
Wi' nae converse but Gallowa' bodies, 
Wi' nae kenned face but " Jenny Geddes." 
Jenny, my Pegasean pride ! 
Dowie she saunters doon Nithside ; 
And ay a westlin' leuk ^ she throws. 
While tears hap ower her auld broon nose. 

In fact, he had so many cares and drudgeries to face at 
the very outset, that it need occasion no surprise to find 

^ Towards Mossgiel and Mauchline. 
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such a nature as his fretting under weary feelings of 
loneb'ness and misgiving. He was, for a time, literally a 
solitary stranger in a strange country-side. His suffering, 
however, in this lonely situation proved great gain to the 
realm of song. His " Bonnie Jean " could not yet find a 
home at ElUsland, and to her his thoughts oft turned with 
ardent longings, to which he gave undying voice in the 
well-known song, " 0' a' the airts the wind can blaw," 
and in that other glowing lyric, " Oh, were I on Parnassus' 
Hill," which, we fancy, is not so widely known and 
admired as it deserves to be : — 

Oh, were I on Parnassus' hill ! 
Or had of Helicon my fill ; 
That I might catch poetic skill 

To sing how dear I love thee ! 
But Nith maun be my muse's well, 
My muse maun be thy bonnie sel' ; 
On Corsincon I'll glower and spell,^ 

And write how dear I love thee. 

Then come, sweet muse, inspire ray lay ! 
For a' the lee-lang simmer day 
I couldna sing, I couldna say, 

How much, how dear I love thee. 
I see thee dancing o'er the green. 
Thy waist sae jimp, thy limbs sae clean 
Thy tempting lips, thy roguish een — 

By heaven and earth I love thee ! 

By night, by day, a-field, at hame. 

The thoughts o' thee my breast inflame ; 

And aye I muse and sing thy name — 

I only live to love thee. 
Though I were doomed to wander on, 
Beyond the sea, beyond the sun. 
Till my last weary sand was run ; 

Till then — and then I'd love thee. 

During this busy summer he frequently traversed the 
five-and-forty miles which separated him from his wife 
and from the family circle at Mossgiel, only to hasten, 
after a brief visit, back again to his farming and building 

1 Corsincon Hill, standing at the head of Nithsdale, on the way to 
Mauchline, where dwelt the absent idol of his love. 

H 
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toils and earea. Jean's absence in Ayrshire, in^raBft 
called forth from the -weari/ing husband those two grand 
songs; hut, apart from this, it would have been better in 
many ways for Burns if the dwelling-house at Ellisland 
had been ready to at once receive liim and his household 
into quiet, settled home life. His solitaiy worries caused 
bJTn to fret a good deal, and separation from his much- 
loved and devoted wife made him more tlian usually rest- 
less in his movements : " He was," says Mr. Cnnningham, 
" ever on the move, on foot or on horseback. In tlie 
course of a single day he nught he seen holding the plough, 
angling in the river, sauntering, with Ms hands behind 
hia hack, on the banks, looking at the running water, of 
which he was very fond, walking round his buildings or 
over his fields ; and if you lost sight of him for an hour, 
perhaps you might see him returning from Friar's CaiBe, 
or spurring his horse through the hills to spend an even- 
ing with such friends as chance threw in his way." 

His joumeyings to and from Mauehline made further 
serious demands on his time and energy; and, worst of 
all, dragged him into company and indulgencies which 
greatly interfered with his resolutions of this time towards 
industry and self-controL How worthy and sincere these 
resolutions wei* may be gathered from a letter to Robert 
Ainslie, dated 30th June 1788 :— 

There is a, great degree of fully in t&lking imDeceSBacily of one.': 
affiiirii. I base just uow been interrnpted by one of niy new neighl 
who has made himself ubaolutely ooaCemptible in m; eyes by his 
garniloua prurieiicy. 1 know It huB been a, fault of my own too ; but froni 
this moment I abjure it as I would the service of hell ! Your poola, 
Bpendthrifts, and other tools of that kidney, pretend, forsooth, to crack 
their jokes on prudenco ; but 'tis a squalid VBgabond glorying in his taga. 
Still, imprudence respecting money matters is much more pardonable than 
imprudeacB respecting character. I have no objection to prefer prodigality 
to avarice in some few instances ; but I appeal to yoor observation if yOQ 
have not met, and often mot, with the same disingenuousneBe, the 
hollaw-hearCed insincerity and disintegrative depravity of principle, 
hackneyed victims of profusion as in the unfeeling obildren of 
I have every possible reverence for the much-talked-of world beyc 
graye. and I ivish that which piety believes and virtue deserves may 
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matter of fact. But in things belonging to and terminating in this present 
scene of existence, man has serious and interesting business on hand. 
Whether a man shall shake hands with welcome in the distinguished 
elevation of respect, or shrink from contempt in the abject corner of in- 
significance ; whether he shall wanton under the tropic of plenty — at least 
enjoy himself in the comfortable latitudes of easy convenience — or starve 
in the arctic circle of dreary poverty ; whether he shall rise in the manly 
consciousness of a self -approving mind, or sink beneath a galling load of 
regret and remorse — these are alternatives of the last moment. 

Mention has above been made of Friar's Carse, a 
picturesque little estate, owned by Captain Riddel of 
Glenriddel, a man of genial temperament and literary 
tastes, with whom the Poet now formed a pleasant and 
interesting intimacy. In the romantic grounds adjoining 
the fields of EUisland, Captain Riddel had formed a shady 
retreat known as " The Hermitage," and there Burns was 
privileged to wander and muse amid a scene of great 
natural beauty and suggestive solitude. In his "Lines 
written in Friar's Carse Hermitage," under the assumed 
character of the hermit or bedesman of the place, we 
again discover his mind running in a rich strain of 
prudent and pious reHection. Burns subsequently revised 
and extended this poem : — 

Thou whom chance may hither lead, 
Be thou clad in russet weed, 
Be thou deckt in silken stole, 
Grave these counsels on thy soul. 

Life is but a day at most, 
Sprung from night, in darkness lost ; 
Hope not sunshine every hour. 
Fear not clouds will always lower. 

As youth and love, with sprightly dance. 
Beneath thy morning star advance, 
Pleasure with her siren air 
May delude the thoughtless pair ; 
Let Prudence bless Enjojnoaent's cup. 
Then raptured sip, and sip it up. 

As thy day grows warm and high, 
Life's meridian flaming nigh, 
Dost thou spurn the humble vale ? 
Life's proud summits wouldst thou scale *\ 
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Check thy climbing step, elate, 
Evils lurk in felon wait : 
Dangers, eagle-pinioned, bold. 
Soar around each cliffy hold, 
While cheerful peace, with linnet song 
Chants the lowly dells among. 

As the shades of evening close, 

Beck'ning thee to long repose ; 

As life itself becomes disease, 

Seek the chimney-nook of ease ; 

There ruminate with sober thought. 

On all thou'st seen, and heard, and wrought ; 

And teach the sportive younkers round. 

Saws of experience, sage and sound. 

Say, Man's true, genuine estimate. 

The grand criterion of his fate, 

Is not. Art thou high or low ? 

Did thy fortune ebb or flow ? 

Did many talents gild thy span ? 

Or frugal nature grudge thee one ? 

Tell them, and press it on their mind. 

As thou thyself must shortly find, 

The smile or frown of awful Heav'n 

To virtue or to vice is given. 

Say, to be just, and kind, and wise. 

There solid self-enjoyment lies ; 

That foolish, selfish, faithless ways ■ 

Lead to be wretched, vile, and base. 

Thus resigned and quiet, creep 
To the bed of lasting sleep ; 
Sleep, whence thou shalt ne'er awake, 
Night, where dawn shall never break, 
Till future life, future no more, 
To light and joy the good restore, 
To light and joy unknown before. 

Stranger, go ! Heav'n be thy guide ! 
Quod the Bedesman of Nithside ! 

Building operations at Ellisland proving much more 
tedious than he had anticipated, Burns would wait no 
longer in homeless solitude. Finding temporary quarters 
at " The Isle " ^ about a mile down the Nith from Ellis- 
land, he there took up house in December. The advent 

^ *' The Isle," so called from the fact that at one time the water of the 
Nith formed a kind of island of the ground on which there stood the ruins 
oi an Ancient stronghold, and the farm-house in which the poet lived. 
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of his Jean afforded him feelings of lively satisfaction, 
and he celebrated the event in the jaunty little song, " I 
hae a wife o' my ain." A letter of this time to Mrs. 
Dunlop is notable for the same happy tone, and still more 
so on account of its enclosing the world-renowned " Auld 
Lang Syne," and that other favourite song, " Go, fetch to 
me a pint o' wine." 

It is, however, in the famous letter written to the same 
lady on New Year's Day morning, 1789, that we find the 
Bard at his best and happiest of that period — 

This, dear madam, is a morning of wishes, and would to God that I 
came under the Apostle James's description — the 'prayer of a righteous 
man avaUeth much. In that case, madam, you should welcome in a year 
fuU of blessings : everything that obstructs or disturbs tranquillity and 
self -enjoyment should be removed, and every pleasure that frail humanity 
can taste should be yours. I own myself so little a Presbyterian, that I 
approve set times and seasons of more than ordinary acts of devotion, for 
breaking in on that habituated routine of life and thought which is so apt 
to reduce our existence to a kind of instinct, or even sometimes, and with 
some minds, to a state very little superior to mere machinery. 

This day — the first Sunday of May ; a breezy, blue-skied noon some 
time about the beginning, and a hoary morning and calm sunny day about 
the end, of autunm — these, time out of mind, have been with me a kind 
of holiday. 

I believe I owe this to that glorious paper in the Spectator^ " The Vision 
of Mirza," a piece that struck my young fancy before I was capable of 
fixing an idea to a word of three syllables : " On the fifth day of the moon, 
which, according to the custom of my forefathers, I always Arecp holy^ after 
having washed myself and offered up my morning devotions, I ascended 
the high hill of Bagdad, in order to pass the rest of the day in meditation 
• and prayer." 

We know nothing, or next to nothing, of the substance or structure of 
our souls, so cannot account for those seeming caprices in them that one 
should be particularly pleased with this thing, or struck with that, which, 
on minds of a different cast, makes no extraordinary impression. I have 
some favourite flowers in spring, among which are the mountain daisy, the 
harebell, the foxglove, the wild-briar rose, the budding birch, and the hoary 
hawthorn, that I view and hang over with particular delight. I never 
hear the loud, solitary whistle of the curlew in a summer noon, or the 
wild mixing cadence of a troop of grey plovers in an autmnnal morning, 
without feeling an elevation of soul like the enthusiasm of devotion or 
poetry. Tell me, my dear friend, to what can this be owing ? Are we a 
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piece of machinery, which, like the ^olian harp, passive, takes the im- 
pression of the passing accident ? Or do these workings argue something 
within us above the trodden clod ? I own myself partial to such proofs of 
those awful and important realities — a God that made all things — ^man's 
immaterial and immortal nature — and a world of weal or woe beyond 
death and the grave ! 

Though, during the first week or two of his sojourn at 
EUisland, Burns was left to fret in well-nigh utter loneliness, 
he soon found ample opportunity for indulging his im- 
perious passion for social cheer and excitement ; indeed, 
he was almost immediately made welcome to the festive 
board, not only by neighbours of his own station, but by 
such families as the Millers of Dalswinton, the Eiddels, 
etc. 

And so, still busy with his building operations, writing 
many letters and not a few poems, finding time for a good 
deal of social enjoyment, and also for exerting himself in 
the laudable work of founding and furnishing a parish 
library in Dunscore, the spring of 1789 was laboriously 
yet pleasantly spent. At length, about midsummer, the 
steading at EUisland being ready for occupation, he re- 
moved his household thither from " The Isle." Poet-like, 
he followed the quaint custom observed on such occasions. 
With his wife on his arm, and preceded by the maid- 
servant, Betty Smith, who carried the family Bible and 
a bowl of salt, he entered his new abode. As soon as 
things were set in order, a company of neighbours assem- 
bled to celebrate the house-heating, and drank, with en- 
thusiasm, "Luck to the roof- tree of the house of Burns."- 
The dwelling-house at EUisland stands to-day almost as 
the Poet designed and constructed it : — 

A neat cottage, about fifty feet long, placed near the edge of the tctmr 
or broken bank overhanging the Nith. The sitting-room, in the east end, 
had a window looking down the valley, and commanding beautiful peeps 
of the stream. Another room, at the west end, was the spence, or room 
reserved for important occasions. A small kitchen and a bedroom lay 
between, while in the garret was accommodation for domestics. The 
whole structure, while marking in some degree the taste of the Poet, is yet 
perfectly suitable in its modesty to the frugal life of a farmer of a hundred 
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acres. On the bank below was a spring of pure water. Assisted by his 
brother-in-law, Armour, who helped to build the house. Bums fashioned 
this into a well for the supply of his household. Running back from the 
house in two lines of building were a bam, terminating in a stackyard, 
and a cow-house and stable. Such was the simple establishment in which 
the great Poet of Scotland designed to spend the remainder of his life in 
industrious and frugal state. 

The above is Chambers' description, the exactness of 
which can be seen by any one who affords himself the 
pleasure of a visit to that sweetly-situated classic homestead. 

This summer of 1789 was the happiest stretch Burns 
had enjoyed for a good many years, or, indeed, was ever to 
know again. On June 8th he wrote in joyous key to 
Ainslie : — 

. With respect to my welfare, a subject in which you once warmly and 
effectively interested yourself, — I am here in my old way, holding my 
plough, marking the growth of my com or the health of my dairy, and at 
times sauntering by the the delightful windings of the Nith, — on the 
margin of which I have built my humble domicile, — praying for seasonable 
weather, or holding an intrigue with the muses, the only gipsies with whom 
I have now any intercourse. As I am entered into the holy state of matri- 
mony, I trust my face is turned completely Zionward ; and, as it is a rule 
with all honest fellows to repeat no grievances, I hope that the little poetic 
licences of former days will, of course, fall under the oblivious influence of 
some good-natured statute of celestial prescription. In my family devotion 
— ^which, like a good Presbyterian, I occasionally give to my household 
folks — I am extremely fond. of the psalm, " Let not the errors of my youth," 
etc., and that other, *' Lo, children are God's heritage," etc., in which last 
Mrs. Bums — who by the bye, has a glorious " wood-note wild " at either 
old song or psalmody — joins me with the pathos of Handel's " Messiah." 

Very pleasant it is to think of Burns as douce gudeman, 
keeping up the hallowed exercise of family prayer, and as a 
regular attender at worship in Dunscore Kirk, to which he 
had to trudge fully three miles over the hills. Mr. Kirk- 
patrick, then minister of Dunscore, was a strict Calvinist, 
and, of course, the narrow, dogmatic nature of his doctrine 
was very far from harmonising with the Poet's views. To 
this circumstance we owe the following letter to Mrs. 
Dunlop, wherein, be it observed, he again solemnly avows 
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his belief in God, and human accoiintability mow and iH^ff 
world to come ; also his belief in the special divinity of ' 
Christ's mission ; concluding with a beautiful atateuieat of 
the practical humanity of all true rel^on : — 

I have just heard Mr. Kirkpatricb preach u, Bermao. Ho la a man famous 
for hia benevolonoe, and I revere him ; but from Buob ideaa of my Creator, 
good Lord, deliver me I Religion, m; honoured friend, ia surely a simple 
bosineas, as it equally conoems the ignorant and the learned, the poor aod 
the rich. That thera is an incomprehenBtble Great Beiog, to whom I owb 
my Bxistenoe, and that He must be intimately acquainted with the opera- 
tions and progress of the internal machinery, and consequent outward 
deportment, of this creature whiob He has made, ^thess are, I think, self- 
evident propoaitiona. That there ia a real and eternal distinction between 
TirtOG and vice, and consequently that I am an accountable creature ; Ihat 
from the seeming nature of the human mind, oa well oa from the evident 
imperfeotion— nay, positive injustice — in the administration of affairs, both 
in the natural and moral worlds, there roust be a retributive Roene of eiiet- 
ence beyond the grave, — must, I tbink, be allowed by every one who will 
^ve himself a moment's reflection. I will go further, and affirm that fr^^ 
the sublimity, excellence, and purity of Hie doctrine and p 
paralleled by all the aggregated wisdom and learning of many preo 
ages, though, to njipearance, He Himself was the nbsouresC 
illiterate of our species — therefore Jesus Chriat was from God. 

Whatever mitigates the woes or increeses the happiness of others, tl 
my criterion of goodness; and whatever injures society at large, o 
individual in it, this is my measure of iniquity. 

On the 18th August 1789, liis wife presented him with 
a son, whom he named Francis Wallace, in honour of his 
most deeply-respected friend and correspoudeut, Mrs. 
Dunlop. 

Following close upon this domestic event 
application for active employment in the Excise. 
was prompted to take this step, it seems, by tlie pi 
and prospective increase of his family, and on account of 
the comparative failure of his first year's crops and the 
poor promise of the coming harvest. Again, through the 
influence of his good fiiend, Mr. Graham, his application 
was granted, and he was there and then appointed to 
perform the duties of ganger in a wide district, eompriaing 
ten parishes around ElHsland. 
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That Bums's pride was somewhat wounded by this turn 
in his affairs is evident from numerous allusions — mostly 
facetious in form, it is true — both in prose and verse. We 
quote on this point part of his letter of the 1st November, 
to Eobert Ainslie : — " I know not how the word exciseman, 
or the still more opprobrious ganger, will sound in your 
ears. I, too, have seen the day when my auditory nerves 
would have felt very deUcately on this subject; but a 
wife and children are things which have a wonderful 
power in blimting these kind of sensations. Fifty pounds 
a year for life, and a provision for widows and orphans, is, 
you will allow, no bad settlement for a foetr 

To the same effect he penned an epigram on beginning 
his duties as exciseman : — 

Searching auld wives' barrels, 

Ooh, hon ! the day ! 
That clarty barm should stain my laurels ; 

But — what'll ye say ! 
These movin' things ca'd wives and weans, 
Wad move the very hearts o' stanes ! 

In the spirit of the above, which indicate a most credit- 
able motive on the Poet's part, he entered manfully on his 
laborious task, and carried out, from the first, his not 
seldom disagreeable duty in a conscientious yet kindly 
way. Towards those who carried on an organised and 
extensive contraband traffic he was severe; but many 
incidents are recorded of his forbearance towards those 
who only indulged in an occasional or trifling breach of 
the revenue regulations. The strong good sense and 
kindly nature of the Poet kept him, in these cases, from 
officiously or tyrannically "riding on the top of his 
commission." 

Allan Cunningham tells, e,g.y how Burns and a brother 
exciseman one day suddenly entered a widow woman's 
shop in Dunscore, and made a seizure of smuggled tobacco : 
— " ' Jenny,' said the Poet, ' I expected this would be the 
upshot. Here, Lewars, take note of the number of rolls 
as I count them. Now, Jock, did ye ever hear an auld 
wife numbering her threads before check-reels were in- 
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vented ? Thou's ane, and thou's no ane, and thou's ane a' 
out — listen/ As he handed out the rolls, he went on with 
his humorous enumerations, but dropping every other roll 
into Janet's lap." And Professor Gillespie, who happened 
to be in Thomhill Fair in 1793, gives an account of 
another such incident. A certain Kate Watson was doii^ 
a little business in the shebeening way that day : — " I saw," 
says the Professor, " the Poet enter her door, and antici- 
pated nothing short of an immediate seizure of a certain 
greybeard and barrel, which, to my personal knowlec^, 
contained the contraband commodities our Bard was in 
quest of. A nod, accompanied by a significant movement 
of the forefinger, brought Kate to the doorway or trance, 
and I was near enough to hear the following words 
distinctly uttered : — ' Kate, are you mad ? Don't you 
know that the supervisor and I will be in upon you in the 
course of forty minutes ? Grood-bye t*ye at present.' 
Burns was in the street and in the midst of the crowd in 
an instant, and I had access to know that the friendly hint 
was not neglected." 

From the time of his appointment as excisemen, how- 
ever, Burns seems to have more and more neglected his 
duties on the farm. What work he now did on Ellisland 
was done with little method or interest. Increasing 
evidence of failure only served to increase his disgust at 
the necessary drudgeries of husbandry. Truth to tell, he 
had enough to do in thoroughly carrying out, as he did, 
his official duty, which duty compelled him to ride on 
an average over thirty miles a day, and also led him 
into many temptations peculiarly trying to one of his 
temperament. 

On the authority of a youthful contemporary and great 
admirer of the Poet, Mr. David M'Culloch, Lockhart 
says : — 

Bums, in his perpetual perambulations over the moors of Dumfriesshire, 
had every temptation to encounter which bodily fatigue, the blandish- 
ments of hosts and hostesses, and the habitual manners of those who acted 
along with him in the Excise could present. . . . From the castle to the 
cottage, every door flew open at his approach ; and the old system of 
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hospitality, then flourishing, rendered it difficult for the most soberly- 
inolined guest to rise from any man's board in the same trim that he sat 
down to it. The farmer, if Bums were seen passing, left his reapers, and 
trotted by the side of " Jenny Geddes '' until he oould persuade the Bard 
that the day was hot enough to demand an extra libation. If he entered 
an inn at midnight, after all the inmates were in bed, the news of his 
arrival circulated from the cellar to the garret, and ere ten minutes had 
elapsed, the landlord and all his guests were assembled round the ingle, 
the largest punch -bowl was produced, and 

" Be ours this night ; who knows what comes to-morrow ? " 

was the language of every eye in the circle that welcomed him. 

Moreover, his famous poetic and social gifts brought him 
a good deal of distraction and expense in the form of 
numerous visitors to EUisland. "Lion-gazers from all 
quarters beset him ; they ate and drank at his cost, and 
often went away to criticise him and his fare, as if they 
had done Burns and his black bowl great honour in con- 
descending to be entertained for a single evening with 
such company and such liquor." Of a certain afternoon's 
entertainment Currie gives the following account, based 
on information furnished by one of the 'party : — 

In the summer of 1791, two English gentlemen, who had before met 
with him in Edinburgh, paid a visit to him at EUisland. On calling at the 
house, they were informed that he had walked out on the banks of the 
river ; and, dismounting from their horses, they proceeded in search of 
him. On a rock that projected into the stream they saw a man employed 
in angling, of a singular appearance. He had a cap made of a fox's skin 
on his head, a loose greatcoat fixed round him by a belt, from which 
depended an enormous Highland broadsword. It was Bums. He received 
them with great cordiality, and asked them to share his humble dinner — 
an invitation which they accepted. On the table they found boiled beef, 
with vegetables and barley broth, after the manner of Scotland, of which 
they partook heartily. After dinner, the Bard told them ingenuously that 
he had no wine to offer them — nothing better than Highland whisky, a 
bottle of which Mrs. Bums set on the board. He produced at the same 
time his punch-bowl, made of Inverary marble ; and, mixing the spirit 
with water and sugar, filled their glasses, and invited them to drink. The 
travellers were in haste, and, besides, the flavour of the whisky to their 
mthrfm palates was scarcely tolerable ; but the generous Poet offered them 
his best, and his ardent hospitality they found it impossible to resist. 
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Buraa WBB in hie happinat mood, and the ohamiB of his oDnvemtioo ratrj 
tdtdgether fascinating. He ranged over a great variety of topics, LUiiiainii,- 
ting whate»ec he touohBd. He related the tales of hia infancy and of hii 
jouth ; be reuited some of the gayest and some of the tenderest of his 
poems ; in the wildest of his straini of mirth he threw in some touches of 
melancholy, and spread arnnnd him the Bleotric emotions of hia powerfol 

111 rectillection of the inconsiderate curiosity which 
actuated many of the class of visitors referred to in the 
above, it is witli feelings of aoiTow not unmixed with 
indignation that we think of Bums being so drawn on to 
"make sport for the Philistines," wasting his time and 
substance, and, worst of all, dissipating his glorious gifts 
of head and heart 

In making up our view of the Poet as he appeared at 
Ellisland, the statement of William Clark, who was 
ploughman with Bums for six months of tliis period, 
must not be omitted : — 

Bums kept two mtn and two women aervantB ; but he invariahly, wbdl 
at home, took his meals with his wife and family in the little i>arl(nn. 
Clark thought he wsf as good a manager of land as the generality uC 
tbe farmers in the neighbourhood. The farm oE Ellisland was said to be 
moderately rented, and was susceptdble of much impiovement, had im- 
provement been in repute. Biims sometimes visited the neighbouring 
farmers, and tbey returned the cximpliment ; but that way uf spending 
time and exchanging civilities was not bo common then aa now, and, 
besides, the most of the people thereabouts hod no expectation that Bums's 
oonduct and writings would be bo much noticed afterwards. Bums kept 
nine or ten miloli uows, some youug cattle, four liorses, and several pet 
sheep : of the latter he was very fond. During the winter and springs 
time, when he waa not engaged with the Excise business, he occaaionnlly 
held the plough for an hour or so for him, and was a fair workman, though 
the mode of ploughing now-a-daya is much anperior in many respects. 
During seed-time, Bums might be frequently seen, at an early hour, in the 
fields with his sowing-sheet ; buC, as busings often required bin attentioa 
from home, he did not bow the whole of the grain. He was a kind and 
indulgent master, and spoke familiarly to his servante, both in the house 
and out of it, though, if anything put him out of humour, be woa g^ 
yuiiierta'ae for a wee aihUf: the storm waa soon over, and there was never 
a word Crf v,pctul afterwards. Clark never saw bim really angry but oae^ | 
and it was occasioned by the carelessncsa of one of the women -stir vunt&^^^| 
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had not cut potatoes small enough, which brought one of the cows into 
danger of being choked. His looks, gestures, and voice on that occasion 
were terrible : Clark was glad to be out of his sight, and when they met 
again, Bums was perfectly calm. If any extra work was to be done, the 
men sometimes got a dram ; but Clark had lived with masters who were 
more jlmh. in that way to their servants. During the six months he spent 
at Ellisland, lie never once saw his master intoxicated or incapable of, 
managing his ovm business, . . . Bums, when at home, usually wore 
a broad blue bonnet, a blue or drab long-tailed coat, corduroy breeches, 
dark blue stockings, and cootikens, and in cold weather a black-and-white 
checked plaid wrapped round his shoulders. Mrs. Bums was a good and 
prudent housewife, kept everything in neat and tidy order, was well liked 
by the servants, for whom she provided abundance of wholesome food. 
At parting. Bums gave Clark a certificate of character, and, besides paying 
his wages in full, gave him a shilling for a fairing. 

We have seen how, almost from the first, Burns's 
expectations regarding success in the working of his farm 
were very meagre, and now, during the last summer of 
his tenancy, we find his farming prospect growing more 
and more hopeless, and his spirit more and more sad and 
embittered. Traces of his growing melancholy and 
vexation frequently appear in the letters of this season, 
most strikingly, perhaps, in that outburst of angry, 
troubled discontent which he penned in his letter of 11th 
June to Mr. Cunningham : — 

God help the children of dependence ! Hated and persecuted by their 
enemies, and too often, alas ! almost unexceptionably, received by their 
friends with disrespect and reproach, under the thin disguise of cold civility 
and humiliating advice. O to be a sturdy savage, stalking in the pride 
of his independence, amid the solitary wilds of his deserts, rather than in 
civilised life helplessly to tremble for a subsistence, precarious as the 
caprice of a fellow-creature ! Every man has his virtues, and no man is 
without his failings ; and curse on that privileged plain-dealing of friend- 
ship which, in the hour of my calamity, cannot reach forth the helping 
hand without at the same time pointing out those failings, and apportioning 
them their share in procuring my present distress. My friends — for such 
the world calls ye, and such ye think yourselves to be — pass by my virtues 
if you please, but do also spare my follies : the first will witness in my 
breast for themselves, and the last wiU give pain enough to the ingenuous 
mind without you. And since deviating more or less from the paths of 
propriety and rectitude must be incident to human nature, do thou, 
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Fortune, put it in my power, always from myself and of myself, to bear 
the consequences of those errors ! I do not want to be independent that 
I may sin, but I want to be independent in my sinning. 

It must not be assumed, however, that want of success 
as a farmer was the sole cause of this gloomy and exasper- 
ated state of mind. Nor can it with fairness be set down 
to the self-upbraidings either of indolence or intemperance. 
What with his farming and Excise duties, his social 
engagements and correspondence, and, not least, his 
various poetical efforts, he must have been, in the main, 
a busy man; and although yielding overmuch, at times, 
to those festive excitements which had for him at all 
times so great a charm, he was by no means the victim 
of habitual or regardless excess. Nor could he complain 
of lack of recognition of his then unrivalled genius; of 
this he received a great deal from many of the best of his 
contemporaries. But whether or not these things moved 
him to any great extent, it is to be suspected that he was, 
for one thing, deeply wounded and troubled by the con- 
sequences of that passionate folly in a certain direction 
which had more than once before caused him keenest 
mental pain ; and it may have been in a vain endeavour 
to escape from bitter reflections on his own waywardness, 
and to blunt the tooth of remorse, that he gave expression 
to such tirades of bitter, stormy feeling as the above. It 
should be further remarked that, about this time, he was 
subjected to a good deal of severe and ill-natured criticism 
from various quarters. That this rancorous meddhng 
greatly annoyed him is clear from his " Third Epistle to 
Mr. Graham," where, e.g., he writes : — 

Critics ! — appalled I venture on the name, 
Those cut-throat bandits in the path of fame : 
Bloody dissectors, worse than ten Munroes ! 
He hacks to teach, they mangle to expose. 
His heart by causeless, wanton malice wrung, 
By blockheads' daring into madness stung ; 
His well- won bays, than life itself more dear, 
By miscreants torn, who ne'er one sprig must wear : 
Foiled, bleeding, tortured, in the unequal strife. 
The hapless poet flounders on through life ; 
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Till fled each hope that once his bosom fired, 
And fled each muse that glorious once inspired, 
Low sunk in squalid, unprotected age, 
Dead, even resentment, for his injured page, 
He heeds or feels no more the ruthless critic's rage ! 

So, by some hedge, the generous steed deceased, 
For half -starved snarling curs a dainty feast, 
By toil and famine worn to skin and bone. 
Lies senseless of each tugging bitch's son. 

It was, too, while his proud and sensitive nature was 
wincing under the attack of unappreciative criticisms, he 
penned the following extraordinary retort : — 

Thou eunuch of language : thou Englishman, who never was south the 
Tweed : thon servile echo of fashionable barbarisms : thou quack, vending 
the nostrums of empirical elocution : thou marriage-maker between vowels 
and consonants, on the Gretna Green of caprice : thou cobbler, botching 
the flimsy socks of bombast oratory : thou blacksmith, hammering the 
rivets of absurdity : thou butcher, imbruing thy hands in the bowels of 
orthography : thou arch -heretic in pronunciation : thou pitch-pipe of 
affected emphasis : thou carpenter, mortising the awkward joints of jarring 
sentences : thou squeaking dissonance of cadbnce : thou pimp of gender : 
thou Lion Herald to silly etymology : thou antipode of grammar : thou 
executioner of construction : thou brood of the speech distracting builders 
of the Tower of Babel : thou lingual confusion worse confounded : thou 
Bcape-gaUows from the land of sjmtax : thou scavenger of mood and tense : 
thou murderous accoucheur of infant learning : thou ifjnii fatuus, mis- 
leading the steps of benighted ignorance : thou pickle-herring in the 
puppet show of nonsense : thou faithful recorder of barbarous idiom : thou 
persecutor of syllabication : thou baleful meteor, foretelling and facilitating 
the rapid approach of Nox and Erebus. 

The Ellisland scene of the Poet's career — a scene wliich 
opened full of promise — was soon to close in almost com- 
plete temporal loss and disappointment. Seeing that he 
could no longer remain in his farm, Burns relinquished 
his lease, sold off his crops, and having timeously secured 
a transference to Excise duty in Dumfries, in December 
1791 he bade farewell to lovely Ellisland, leaving there, as 
Cunningham with quaint force observes, " nothing but a 
putting-stone with which he had loved to exercise his 
strength, a memory of his musings which can never die. 
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and £300 of his money sunk beyond redem^o^^Tll 
speculation from which all had augured happineaa." 

In summing up what is, after all, the most important 
matter in Burns's stay at Ellisland, viz,, the poetical results, 
in addition to those already mentioned, it is our most 
pleaaant duty now to speak of not a few songs and poems 
of imperishable interest, power, and beauty. On the 2nd 
February 1790, the third volume of Johnson's Mvmd 
Museum was issued, containing forty songs by Sums. 
Sevei-al of these are noticed elsewhere in this chapter; 
and here may be enumerated some others of the mote 
popular BongB — "John Anderson, my Jo," " Ca' the Yowes 
to the Knowes," " Tam Glen," " The Braes o' Ballochmyle " 
"A man's a man for a' that," "The day returns, my bosom 
bums," " I gaed a waefu' gate yestreen," and " Whistle 
o'er the lave o't," each one of which is a priceless lyric 
gift. 

Of other pieces may be noted a series of four epistles 
addressed to Mr. Graham of Fiutry, who earned immortal 
honour by continuing to be the poet's steadfast friend and 
generous patron- — his " stay in worldly stiife," of whom it 
has been duly and justly said : — " Of all Burna's fiiends, 
the most efficient was Mr. Graham of Fintry. To him he 
owed exciseman's diploma, settlement as a ganger wbeu 
he was gudeman at Ellisland: translation as gauger tn 
Dumfries ; support against insidious foes , . . vindi- 
cation at the Excise Board ; a temporary supenisorship ; 
and, though he knew not of it, security from tjr—-^-* 
degradation on his death-bed." 

In these epistles and a few other poems, acting onj 
suggestion of one or two friendly critics. Burns ad(^ 
the English style, in which he does not show to his usu 
advants^e, but rather hampered and out of his proper 
element. Fortunately his own good sense and keun poetic _ 
feehng prevented bim from following to any considen 
extent this well-meant but mistaken advice, and i 
him back to his unrivalled command of the national ] 
Another of his English efforts is the "Address 
Wounded Hai'e," in sending which piece to Alexa 
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Cunningham, he says: — "I have just put the last hand 
to a little poem, which I think will be something to 
your taste. One morning lately, as I was out .pretty 
early in the fields, sowing some grass seeds, I heard the 
burst of a shot from a neighbouring plantation, and 
presently a poor little wounded hare came crippling by 
me. You will guess my indignation at the inhuman 
fellow who could shoot a hare at this season, when all of 
them have young ones. Indeed, there is something in 
that business of destroying for our sport individuals in 
the animal creation that do not injure us materially, 
which I could never reconcile to my ideas of virtue." 

That beautiful sympathy, amounting almost literally to 
fdlow-feeliTigy which formed so great a part of Burns's 
nature, and to which he has so often given tenderest 
expression, may be once more admired in this little poem, 
which we give as it at first left the Poet's hands : — 

Inhuman man ! curse on thy barb'rous art. 

And blasted be thy murder-aiming eye ! 

May never pity soothe thee with a sigh, 
Nor ever pleasure glad thy cruel heart ! 

Go live, poor wanderer of the wood and field, 
The bitter little that of life remains : 
No more the thickening brakes or verdant plains 

To thee a home, or food, or pastime yield. 

Seek, mangled innocent, some wonted form ; 

That wonted form, alas ! thy djring bed ! 

The sheltering rushes whistling o'er thy head, 
The cold earth with thy blood-stain'd bosom warm. 

Perhaps a mother's anguish adds its woe ; 

The playful pair crowd fondly by thy side ; 

Ah ! helpless nurslings, who will now provide 
That life a mother only can bestow ? 

Oft as by winding Nith I, musing, wait 

The sober eve, or hail the cheerful dawn, 

I'll miss thee sporting o'er the dewy lawn. 
And curse the ruthless wretch, and mourn thy hapless fate. 

Close upon the foregoing we find him writing, in quite 
the opposite vein and style, his inimitable descriptive 
"Address to the Toothache," reading which has helped 

I 
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many victims of this painful ailment to grimly smile in 
spite of its 

venom'd stang 
That shoots the tortured gums slang, 
And through the lugs gies mony a twang, 

Wi* gnawing vengeance, 

and so on, as in the well-known realistic lines. 

In the summer of 1789 he also wrote his famous satire, 
" The Kirk's Alarm." Doctor M*Gill, collegiate minister 
of Ayr, having ventured to publish an essay supposed to 
contain heretical doctrine regarding the death of Christ, 
was made the object of a fierce heresy hunt. In and 
around the " auld toon o' Ayr " the case was exciting keen 
controversy, when Burns took in hand to champion the 
cause of Dr. M'Gill, whom he regarded as a man of worth 
and ability, cruelly harassed because of his enlightenment 
and courage of opinion. Enclosing the poem to John 
Logan, the author says : — 

I have, as you will shortly see, finished ** The Kirk's Alarm ;" but, now 
that it is done, and that I have laughed once or twice at the conceits in 
some of the stanzas, I am determined not to let it get into the public ; so 
I send you this copy, the first that I have sent to Ayrshire, except some 
few of the stanzas which I wrote off in embryo for Gavin Hamilton, under 
the express provision and request that you will only read it to a few of us, 
and do not on any account give or permit to be taken any copy of the 
ballad. If I could be of any service to Dr. M'GiU I would do it, though it 
should be at a much greater expense than irritating a few bigoted priests ; 
but I am afraid serving him in his present emharras is a task too hard for 
me. I have enemies enow, God knows, though I do not wantonly add to 
the number. 

The keynote of the satire is struck in these lines from 
the second stanza, which embody, in fewest words possible, 
a daring "conceit" at which Burns may well have "laughed 
once or twice": — 

To join faith and sense 
Upon any pretence, 
Is heretic, damnable error. 

The autumn of this same year, 1789, was a very pro- 
ductive season, witnessing the composition of over half-a- 
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dozen poems, several of which are of outstanding literary 
merit and of rich biographical interest. 

As a song of jovial boon-companionship, "0 Willie 
brewed a peck o' maut " may be said to stand without a 
rival Willie (Nicol), Allan (Masterton), and the Poet 
formed the ever-memorable party, as may be gathered 
from Burn's note to the song : — " The air is Masterton's, 
the song mine. The occasion of it was this : — Mr. William 
Nicol, of the High School, Edinburgh, during the autumn 
vacation, being at Moffat, honest Allan (who was at that 
time on a visit to Dalswinton) and I went to pay Nicol 
a visit. We had such a joyous meeting that Mr. Master- 
ton and I agreed, each in our own way, that we should 
celebrate the business." 

Writing in 1799, Currie feelingly remarked, "These three 
honest fellows — all men of uncommon talents — are now 
all under the turf ;" and in 1821, John Struthers, himself 
a man of no mean genius, gave forth a poetic wail over the 
*' three merry boys '' of the great song : — 

Nae mair in learning Willie toils, nor Allan wakes the melting lay, 
Nor Rab, wi' fancy- witching wiles, beguiles the hour o' daw'ing day ; 
Por tho' they werena very fou, that wicked " wee drap in the e'e " 
Has done its turn ; untimely now the green grass waves o'er a' the three. 

Another of the productions of this season is "The 
Whistle," to which convivial ballad Burns furnishes the 
following note : — 

In the train of Ann of Denmark, when she came to Scotland with our 
•James VI., there came over also a Danish gentleman of gigantic stature and 
great prowess, and a matchless champion of Bacchus. He had a little ebony 
whistle, which at the commencement of the orgies he laid on the table, and 
whoever was the last able to blow it, everybody else being disabled by the 
potency of the bottle, was to carry off the whistle as a trophy of victory. 
The Dane produced credentials of his victories, without a single defeat, at 
the courts of Copenhagen, Stockholm, Moscow, Warsaw, and several of the 
petty courts in Germany ; and challenged the Scots Bacchanalians to the 
alternative of trying his prowess, or else of acknowledging their inferiority. 
After many overthrows on the part of the Scots, the Dane was encountered 
by Sir Robert Lawrie of Maxwelton, ancestor of the present worthy baronet 
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of that name ; who. after three days* and three nights* hard contest, left 
the Scandinavian under the table, 

" And blew on the whistle his requiem shrill." 

Sir Walter, son to Sir Robert before mentioned, afterwards lost the whistle 
to Walter Riddel, of Glenriddel, who had married a sister of Sir Walter's. 

Captain Eiddel of Friar's Carse, who at this time held 
the trophy, appointed Friday, 16th October, as the day on 
which a drinking contest for the " whistle " championship 
should be held between Mr. Ferguson of Craigdarroch, Sir 
Eobert Lawrie of Maxwelton, and himself. Burns was 
invited to attend, but whether or not he was actually 
present on the occasion, as Poet Laureate of the event he 
penned the highly dramatic poem, wherein is celebrated 
the victory (?) of Craigdarroch. 

Four days after the mighty drinking contest at Friar's 
Carse, we find the Bard, in completely altered mood and 
strain, on Tuesday, 20th October, the anniversary of High- 
land Mary's death, penning his immortal lines, " To Mary 
in Heaven," — a poem which is by universal assent regarded 
as unsurpassed in combined tenderness and sublimity of 
feeling and beauty of form, "the noblest of all his 
ballads" : — 

Thou ling'ring star, with less'ning ray. 

That lov'st to greet the early mom, 
Again thou usher'st in the day 

My Mary from my soul was torn. 
O Mary ! dear departed shade ! 

Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
See'st thou thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast ? 

That sacred hour can I forget ? 

Can I forget the hallowed grove. 
Where by the winding Ayr we met, 

To live one day of parting love ? 
Eternity will not efface 

Those records dear of transports past ; 
Thy image at our last embrace — 

Ah ! little thought we 'twas our last ! 

AjHP, gurgling, kissed his pebbled shore, 

O'erhung with wild woods, thick'ning green ; 

The fragrant birch, and hawthorn hoar, 
Twined am'rous round the raptured scene ; 
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The flowers sprang wanton to be prest, 

The birds sang love on every spray — 
Till too, too soon, the glowing west 

Proclaim'd the speed of wingfed day. 

Still o'er these scenes my mem'ry wakes, 

And fondly broods with miser care ! 
Time but th' impression stronger makes, 

As streams their channels deeper wear. 
My Mary ! dear departed shade ! 

Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
See*st thou thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast ? 

Keen and interesting discussion has been held regarding 
the exact circumstances in which Burns conceived and 
penned this grand, sweet ode. We find no sufi&cient reasons 
adduced, however, for losing faith in the time-honoured, 
affecting account as given by Lockhart, in 1828 : — 

This celebrated poem was, it is on all hands admitted, composed by 
Bums in 1789, on the anniversary day of the death of his early love, Mary 
CampbeU. Mrs. Bums . . . gave the following account to Mr. M'Diarmid 
concerning the composition of this remarkable production. Bums spent 
that day, though labouring under a cold, in the usual work of his harvest, 
and apparently in excellent spirits. But as the twilight deepened, he 
appeared to grow " very sad about something," and at length wandered out 
into the barnyard, to which his wife, in her anxiety, followed him, entreat- 
ing him in vain to observe that frost had set in, and to return to the 
fireside. On being again and again requested to do so, he promised com- 
pliance ; but still remained where he was, striding up and down slowly, 
and contemplating the sky, which was singularly clear and starry. At last 
Mrs. Bums found him stretched on a mass of straw, with his eyes fixed on 
a beautiful planet " that shone like another moon," and prevailed on him 
to come in. He immediately, on entering the house, called for his desk, 
and wrote exactly as they now stand, with all the ease of one copying from 
memory, these sublime and pathetic verses. 

In the almost simultaneous production of pieces so 
entirely different in subject-matter and style, we have 
here a further illustration of the swiftly-varying moods 
and feelings which swayed Burns hither and thither ; as 
also of the amazing range of his genius, which could turn 
so easily from the extreme of joyous revelry to the opposite 
pole of soul-melting pathos, and touch each, as occasion 
offered, with the master-hand and spirit. 
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In the summer of this same year the poet made the 
acquaintance of Captain Grose, the antiquary. His 
intimacy with this " fine, fat, f odgel wight " is interesting, 
as calling forth the poem " On the late Captain Grose's 
Peregrinations through Scotland," and, above all, memor- 
able in connection with the production of "Tam o* 
Shanter " — the result, it is said, of OTie day's deep mitsing 
by the riverside at EUisland.^ 

Then, in 1789-90, on the occasion of an exciting con- 
test for the honour of representing the Dumfries district 
of burghs, in espousing the cause of Sir James Johnston 
of Westerhall, Burns wrote three election ballads, " The 
Laddies by the Banks o' Nith," "The Five Carlines," and 
" Fintry, my stay in worldly strife " — the first of which 
pieces commands special admiration for its apt personifica- 
tions and splendid minstrel tone. Burns was incited to 
this tilt in the political arena, not so much by any feeling 
of strong partisanship, as by the local and temporaiy 
excitements of the campaign. In the closing stanzas of 
the last of the above-mentioned ballads, he avows a humble 
yet independent position in party strife, and ends with 
this hearty, wild note of the deep-rooted patriotism of his 
nature : — 

Now for my friends' and brethren's sakes, 
And for my dear-loved Land o' Cakes, 

I pray with holy fire : 
Lord, send a rough-shod troop o* hell 
O'er a' wad Scotland buy or sell, 

To grind them in the mire. 



^ Speaking again on the authority of Mrs. Burns j Lockhart says : — 
" The Poet spent most of the day on his favourite walk by the river, where, 
in the afternoon, she joined him with some of her children — [there were 
then only two]. He was busily crooning to hiraseV, and Mrs. Burns, 
perceiving that her presence was an interruption, loitered behind with her 
little ones among the broom. Her attention was presently attracted by 
the strange and wild gesticulations of the bard, who, now at some distance, 
was agonised with an ungovernable access of joy. He was reciting very 
loud, and with the tears rolling down his cheeks, those animated verses 
which he had just conceived — 

" Now Tam, O Tam ! had thae been queans 
A' plump and strappin' in their teens 
and so on. 
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Also, during the winter of 1789-90, the Poet occasion- 
ally found his way to the theatre in Dumfries, apparently 
in quest of some entertainment likely to lighten the 
burden of melancholy and nervous depression which from 
time to time sat so heavily upon him. For Mr. Suther- 
land, the manager of the company then acting in Dum- 
fries, he dashed off a couple of prologues, one of which was 
spoken on the evening of 1st January 1790, the other, 
shortly afterwards, on Mr. Sutherland's benefit night. 

The latter half of the EUisland period further produced 
several pieces of the " In Memoriam " order — " Elegy on 
Captain Matthew Henderson," " Elegy on Miss Burnet of 
Monboddo," ^ and " Lament for James, Earl of Glencairh " 
— a magnificent tribute of grateful admiration and sor- 
rowing affection, gushing warm from the Poet's grief- 
wrung heart. In poems after this manner, we know of 
nothing to excel these closing stanzas : — 

Awake thy last sad voice, my harp ! 

The voice of woe and wild despair ! 
Awake ! resound thy latest lay — 

Then sleep in silence evermair ! 
And thou, my last, best, only friend, 

That fillest an untimely tomb, 
Accept this tribute from the bard 

Thou brought from fortune's mirkest gloom. 

In poverty's low barren vale, 

Thick mists, obscure, involved me round ; 
Though oft I turned the wistful eye, 

Nae ray of fame was to be found : 
Thou found'st me, like the morning sun 

That melts the fogs in limpid air. 
The friendless bard and rustic song 

Became alike thy fostering care. 

O why has worth so short a date, 

While villains ripen grey with time ? 
Must thou, the noble, generous, great, 

Fall in bold manhood's hardy prime ! 
Why did I live to see that day ? 

A day to me so full of woe ! 
Oh, had I met the mortal shaft 

Which laid my benefactor low ! 



^ The lady celebrated by Burns in his " Address to Edinburgh." 
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The bridegroom may forget the bride 

Was made his wedded wife yestreen ; 
The monarch may forget the crown 

That on his head an hour has been ; 
The mother may forget the child 

That smiles sae sweetly on her knee ; 
But I'll remember thee, Glencaim, 

And a* that thou hast done for me ! 



How deeply Burns mourned the loss and revered the 
memory of this amiable, noble friend and benefactor we 
further learn from his letter, enclosing the " Lament," to 
Lady Cunningham, the deceased Earl's sister, wherein he 
says: — "As all the world knows my obligations to the 
late Earl of Glencairn, I would wish to show, as openly, 
that my heart glows, and shall ever glow, with the most 
grateful sense and remembrance of his lordship's goodness. 
The sables I did myself the honour to wear to his lord- 
ship's memory were not the ' mockery of woe/ Nor shall 
my gratitude perish with me ! If among my children 
I shall have a son that has a heart, he shall hand it down 
to his child as a family honour and a family debt ; that my 
dearest existence I owe to the noble house of Glencairn ! " 

When, in February 1789, the poet paid a hurried visit 
to Edinburgh, to receive from Creech some £50, — the 
balance due for further sales of the Edinburgh edition, — 
he did not on that occasion see Clarinda. The estrange- 
ment, presumably caused by his marrying Jean Armour, 
passed off, however, and the correspondence with Clarinda 
was to some extent renewed. Learning that this lady was 
about to set out for Jamaica to rejoin her errant husband. 
Burns repaired to Edinburgh about the end of November 
1791, to say " Good-bye." Moved by this crisis in 
Clarinda's sadly romantic life, he wrote the well-known 
songs, "Behold the hour, the boat arrive," "Here awa', 
there awa'," "My Nannie's awa'," and those intensely 
glowing lines, which have been justly described as "the 
alpha and omega of feeling, containing the essence of an 
existence of pain and pleasure distilled into one burniag 
drop " : — 
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Ae fond kiss, and then we sever ! 
Ae fareweel, and then for ever ! 
Deep in heart-rung tears I'll pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans I'll wage thee. 



Who shall say that Fortune grieves him, 
While the star of hope she leaves him ? 
Me, nae cheerful twinkle lights me ; 
Dark despair around benights me. 



I'll ne'er blame my partial fancy, 
Naething could resist my Nancy ? 
But to see her was to love her ; 
Lore but her, and love for ever. 



Had we never loved sae kindly. 
Had we never loved sae blindly. 
Never met — or never parted. 
We had ne'er been broken-hearted. 



Fare- thee- weel, thou first and fairest ! 
Fare-thee-weel, thou best and dearest ! 
Thine be ilka joy and treasure, 
Peace, enjoyment, love, and pleasure ! 



Ae fond kiss, and then we sever ; 

Ae fareweel, alas ! for ever ! 

Deep in heart-rung tears I'll pledge thee. 

Warring sighs and groans I'll wage thee. 



Merely observing the fact that those three years yielded 
various songs and minor poems which are not noticed 
here, we close this chapter with Burns's last poetical com- 
position at Ellisland, his "Song of Death," a poem in 
some respects worthy to take rank with " Scots wha hae," 
by virtue of its inspiring ring of patriotic bravery. In 
his letter to Mrs. Dunlop, of IVth December 1791, he thus 
introduces this spirited ode: — "I have just finished the 
following song, which, to a lady, the descendant of 
Wallace, and many heroes of his truly illustrious line — 
and herself the mother of several soldiers — needs neither 
preface nor apology." 
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SONG OF DEATH. 

Air — Oran an Aoig, 

Scene — A Field of battle. Time of the day — Evening. The wounded and 
dying of the victorious army are supposed to join in the following 
song : — 

Farewell, thou fair day, thou gTeen earth, and ye skies, 

Now gay with the bright setting sun ; 
Farewell, loves and friendships, ye dear tender ties — 

Our race of existence is run ! 

Thou grim king of Terrors, thou life's gloomy foe ! 

Go, frighten the coward and slave ; 
Go, teach them to tremble, fell tyrant ! but know 

No terrors hast thou to the brave ! 

Thou strik'st the dull peasant — he sinks in the dark, 

Nor saves e'en the wreck of a name ; 
Thou strik'st the young hero — a glorious mark ! 

He falls in the blaze of his fame ! 

In the field of proud honour — our swords in our hands, 

Our king and our country to save — 
While victory shines on life's last ebbing sands. 

Oh, who would not die with the brave ? 



CHAPTER VIII. 

DUMFRIES, 1792-1795. AGE, 33-36. 

But, oh ! thou bitter stepmother and hard 

To thy poor, fenceless, naked child — the Bard ! 

• •••••• 

In naked feeling and in aching pride 

He bears the unbroken blast from every side. 

Third Epistle to Mr, Graham. 

Prom this time, his wit became more gloomy and sarcastic, and his con- 
versation and writings began to assume a misanthropical tone, by which 
they had not been before, in any eminent degree, distinguished. But, 
with all his failings, his was still that exalted mind which had raised itself 
above the depression of its original condition with all the energy of the 
lion patffing to free his hinder limbs from the yet encumbering earth. 

Mem^oir of Bums, by his contempwary, Robert Heron, 

In thus far tracing the life-story of Burns, every sym- 
pathetic student must experience, side by side with con- 
stant admiration of his amazing poetic genius, many a 
feeling of pain and sorrow at the vexing record of aberra- 
tion, disappointment, and care, — a record only now and 
then lightened by a few evanescent gleams of hope 
appearing amid the prevailing unrest of a swiftly alter- 
nating and almost equally saddening glare and gloom. 
And now, from the time of his enforced departure from 
EUisland until he is laid to rest in the tomb, the story 
darkens as to the terrible close of a great, sad tragedy. 
The record of these few last years — apart, indeed, from 
their rich harvest of deathless song — is simply heart- 
rending. 

Towards the end of December 1791, leaving Ellisland, 
Burns became tenant of a humble abode in the "Wee 
Vennel " (now known as Bank Street), Dumfries ; where 
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" the father no longer saw the sun rise over the beautiful 
river, the little ones^ had no longer the go waned sod to 
sport over, and the mother found that every article of 
household necessity had to be purchased." The dwelling 
consisted of three apartments — parlour and kitchen, with 
a small room or bedcloset between, which last served as 
the Poet's study. Eegarding his career now, there was 
cause for grave apprehension in the state of things which 
subsisted in Dumfries one hundred years ago. There he 
had to encounter, of course on a small scale, but in no less 
alluring form, nearly all the temptations of city life ; and 
also some that are peculiar to a provincial town — a small 
capital in its way — such as Dumfries then was : — 

The curse of country towns — says Chambers, whose earlier years reached 
back to the times in question — is the partial and entire idleness of large 
classes of the inhabitants. There is always a cluster of men living on 
competencies, and a greater number of tradesmen whose shop-duties do not 
occupy half their time. Till a very recent period, dissipation in greater or 
less intensity was the rule and not the exception amongst these men ; and 
in Dumfries, sixty years ago, this rule held good. In those days, tavern 
enjoyments were in vogue among men who do not now enter a public place 
of entertainment once in a twelvemonth. The weary waste of spirits and 
energy at these soaking evening meetings was deplorable. Insipid toasts, 
petty raillery, empty gabble about trivial occurrences, endless disputes on 
small questions of fact, where an almanac or a dictionary would have 
settled all, these, relieved by a song when it was to be had, formed the 
staple of convivial life as I remember it in such places in my own younger 
days. It was a life without progress, or profit, or any gleam of a tendency 
to moral elevation. The only redemption to be hoped for it was in such 
scintillations of wit and eloquence as a man like Bums could give. For 
him, on the other hand, to do so was to sacrifice the bread of angels before 
blocks and dolts. 

Bums came into this society a comparatively pure man, for, though the 



^ In March 1791, his family circle was increased by the advent of an 
illegitimate daughter bom at the Globe Tavern ; and in April by the birth 
of a son who was named William Nicol, after the Poet's friend and 
quondam travelling companion. The daughter here referred to was, in 
common with the Poet's other two daughters, named Elizabeth. The 
story of Mrs. Bums taking home this child, and rearing it tenderly as her 
own, is one of most affecting interest. 
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contrary has been asserted, there is no evidence that he had as yet acquired 
over-convivial habits. His own inclination was to shun rather than to 
court the bacchanalian revel, and there was a literal truth in what he told 
the Countess of Glencairn as to bringing his punch-bowl from its dusty 
comer on her ladyship's birthday. Bums, however, does not seem ever to 
have aimed at systematically resisting the temptations of convivial society. 
He yielded to them when they came, and it depended on the frequency of 
occasion or opportimity whether he was to be much or little in merry com- 
puiy. Now that he was thrown into Dumfries, it was of course to be 
feared that he would become much more a victim to such indulgences than 
formerly. 

The truth of the foregoing remarks finds ample illustra- 
tion in country towns even now, where many a one who 
has withstood the allurements of city social life is seen to 
fall an unsuspecting victim to the half-idle, gossiping, 
drinking ways of some village or small town dique or 
coterie. While it cannot be shown that prior to this 
Dumfries period the Poet was habitually intemperate, it 
cannot be for a moment denied that he had indulged in 
many a night's hard drinking amid the revelries of hard- 
drinking company in a hard-drinking age. It seems to 
have been while suffering the consequences of one of these 
carousal nights that he self -accusingly wrote to Ainslie, in 
December 1791: — 

Can you minister to a mind diseased ? — can you, amid the horrors of 
penitence, regret, remorse, headache, nausea, and all the rest of the hounds 
of heU that beset a poor wretch who has been guilty of the sin of drunken- 
ness — can you speak peace to a troubled soul ? 

Miserable perdu that I am ! I have tried everything that used to amuse 
me, but in vain : here must I sit, a monument of the vengeance laid up in 
store for the wicked, slowly counting every click of the clock as it slowly, 
slowly numbers over these lazy scoundrels of hours, . . . every one with a 
burden of anguish on his back, to pour on my devoted head — and there is 
none to pity me. My wife scolds me, my business torments me, and my 
sins come staring me in the face, every one teUing a more bitter tale than 
his fellow. 

Thus he bitterly upbraided himself for those occasional 
excesses which his sojourn in Dumfries soon multiplied 
and aggravated. This state of things, again, is not to be^ 
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altogether accounted for by the greater temptations of Ins 
new place of residence and fresh sphere of duty and com- 
panionship. The bitterness of failure and disappointment 
had much to do with it. He left his farm an impoverished 
and embittered man ; and although he had received what 
we may now consider a substantial increase of salary^ on 
coming to the town, he was not there long, till, from one 
cause and another, his hopes of advancement in the Excise 
service were almost entirely blasted. This unhappy result 
was mainly brought about by his carelessly and daringly 
avowed sympathy with the French Eevolution movement. 
In toast and epigram and speech, he gave open expression 
to sentiments which were easily construed into disaffection 
towards the Government and Constitution of the country, 
and turned upon him many watchful and suspicious eyes. 

On one occasion, e.g., in a public company, when the 
health of the Premier, William Pitt, was about to be pro- 
posed, .Burns (a Government oJBBcial, be it remembered) 
recklessly insisted that the toast should be "the health 
of a greater and a better man, George Washington." 
Language of this kind could not fail to bring the Poet 
into hazardous notoriety in that time of excitement and 
distrust. 

A still more daring act of seeming disloyalty falls to be 
recorded, — an act which is said to have at length impelled 
the Excise Commissioners to institute searching inquiry 
into the Jacobitical speech and conduct of "Exciseman 
Eobert Burns." This incident in the Poet's life is thus set 
forth by Lockhart : — 

At that period [1792] a great deal of contraband trafl&c, chiefly from the 
Isle of Man, was going on along the coasts of Galloway and Ayrshire, and 
the whole of the revenue oflBcers from Gretna to Dumfries were placed 



^ [" I am on the list, as we call it, for a supervisor, and will be called out 
by and by to act as one ; but at present I am a simple ganger, though 
t'other day I got an appointment to an excise division of £25 per annum 
better than the rest. My present income, down money, is £70 per annum." 
— Letter to Ainslie.] Being now relieved of the expense of keeping a 
horse to carry him on his duties, his income may be estimated, independent 
oi chance additions, as equal to a preBent-day salary of about £120. 
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under the orders of a superintendent residing in Annan, who exerted him- 
self zealously in intercepting the descent of the smuggling vessels. On the 
27th of February, a suspicious-looking brig was discovered in the Solway 
Firth, and Bums was one of the party whom the superintendent conducted 
to watch her motions. She got into shallow water the day afterwards, and 
the officers were enabled to discover that her crew were munerous, armed, 
and not likely to yield without a struggle. Lewars, a brother exciseman, 
an intimate friend of our Poet, was accordingly sent to Dumfries for a 
guard of dragoons ; the' superintendent himself, Mr. Crawford, proceeded 
on a similar errand to Ecclefechan, and Bums was left with some men 
tinder his orders, to watch the brig, and to prevent landing or escape. 
From the private journal of one of the excisemen — now in my hands — it 
appears that Bums manifested considerable impatience while thus occupied, 
being left for many hours in a wet salt-marsh, with a force which he knew 
to be inadequate to the piupose it was meant to fulfil. One of his com- 
rades hearing him abuse his friend Lewars in particular, for being slow 
about his journey, the man answered that he also wished the devil had him 
for his pains, and that Bums in the meantime would do well to indite a 
song upon the sluggard : Bums said nothing ; but, after taking a few 
strides by himself among the reeds and shingle, rejoined his party, and 
chanted to them the well-known ditty — "The Deil's awa* wi' the 
Exciseman." 

Lewars arrived shortly after with his dragoons ; and Bums, putting 
himself at their head, waded sword in hand to the brig, and was the first to 
board her. The crew lost heart and submitted, though their numbers were 
greater than those of the assailing force. The vessel was condemned, and, 
with all her arms and stores, sold next day at Dumfries ; upon which 
occasion Bums, whose conduct had been highly commended, thought fit to 
purchase four carronades by way of trophy. 

But his glee went a step further ; — ^he sent the guns, with a letter, to the 
French Convention, requesting that body to accept of them as a mark of 
his admiration and respect. The present and its accompaniment were 
intercepted at the Custom-house at Dover ; and here, there appears little 
room to doubt, was the principal circumstance that drew on Bums the 
notice of his jealous superiors. 

•Notwithstanding the fact that a good deal has heen 
written, not altogether unsuccessfully, in extenuation of 
the Poet's conduct, it still remains, taken in conjunction 
with his other sayings and doings of the same tendency, 
an act of, to say the least, impulsive, reckless folly on the 
part of anyone situated as he then was. " V/e were not, 
it is true," as Lockhart remarks, "at war with France; 
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but everyone knew and felt that we were to be so ere 
long ; and nobody can pretend that Burns was not guilty, 
on this occasion, of a most absurd and presumptuous 
breach of decorimi." Everyone rejoices in that glowing 
passion which the Bard ever cherished towards whatever 
made for the cause of liberty and humanity. At the same 
time, it may justly be regretted that his enthusiasm led 
him in this instance to so emphatically sympathise with a 
movement which nominally avowed the principles ex- 
pressed by the formula, " Liberty, Fraternity, Equality," 
but which, almost from the first, manifested itself as a 
combination of mob-force, terror, and blood-guiltiness — 
a terrible menace to the peace and real progress of Europe 
and mankind. 

From the Poet's own writings, — and all we know for 
certain must there be looked for, — it is evident that, like 
his Jacobitism, his sympathy with the Kevolution move- 
ment sprang from no rooted feelings of disaffection or 
disloyalty towards the British Constitution ; but rather 
he was, by his love of all forms and names of liberty, 
and by the stirring excitements of those days, drawn 
into unguarded situations and expressions, which, in 
calmer moments, he heartily and loyally repudiated. 
But before passing from this unfortunate crisis, it is well, 
in defence of Burns, to let Burns speak for' himself, as 
he does so nobly in one or two letters on the matter in 
hand. 

On learning, in December 1792, that the Commissioners 
of Excise were bestirring themselves against him, he wrote 
to his friend, Mr. Graham, as follows : — 

Sir, — I have been surpriged, confounded, and distracted by Mr. Mitchell, 
the collector, telling me that he has received an order from your Board to 
inquire into my political conduct, and blaming me as a person disaffected 
to Government. 

Sir, you are a husband and a father. You knovi^ what you would feel to 
see the much-loved wife of your bosom, and your helpless, prattling little 
ones, turned adrift into the world, degraded and disgraced from a situation 
in which they had been respectable and respected, and left almost without 
the nec&38ary support of a miserable existence. Alas ! sir, must I think 
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that such soon will be my lot ! and from the d dark insinuations of 

hellish, groundless envy, too ! I believe, sir, I may aver it, and in the 
sight of Omniscience, that I would not tell a deliberate falsehood, no, not 
though even worse horrors, if worse can be, than those I have mentioned, 
hung over my head ; and I say that the allegation, whatever villain has 
made it, is a lie ! To the British Constitution, on revolution principles, 
next after my God, I am most devoutly attached. You, sir, have been 
much and generously my friend — Heaven knows how warmly I have felt 
the obligation, and how gratefully I have thanked you. Fortime, sir, has 
made you powerful, and me impotent — has given you patronage, and me 
dependence. I would not, for my single self, call on your humanity ; were 
such my insular, unconnected situation, I would despise the tear that now 
swells in my eye — I could brave misfortune, I could face ruin, for at the 
worst " Death's thousand doors stand open ; " but, good Grod ! the tender 
concerns that I have mentioned, the claims and ties that I see at this 
moment, and feel around me, how they unnerve courage and wither resolu- 
tion ! To your patronage, as a man of some genius, you have allowed me 
a daim ; and your esteem, as an honest man, I know is my due. To these, 
sir, permit me to appeal ; by these may I adjure you to save me from that 
misery which threatens to overwhelm me, and which — with my latest 
breath I will say it — I have not deserved. 

The danger which at this juncture menaced the unlucky 
Bard was so grave that it was even currently reported 
that he had been dismissed. Erskine of Mar, on hearing 
this report, wrote to Eiddel of Friar's Carse, sympathising 
with Burns, and generously offering to head a subscription 
on his behalf. Hence the Poet's magnificent letter to 
Mr. Erskine, which, notwithstanding its length, we repro- 
duce in all its passionate, truth-laden, pathetic power. 

Sib, — Degenerate as human nature is said to be, — and in many instances 
worthless and unprincipled it is, — ^still there are bright examples to the 
contrary ; examples that, even in the eyes of superior beings, must shed a 
lustre on the name of man. 

Such an example have I now before me, when you, sir, came forward to 
patronise and befriend a distant obscure stranger, merely because poverty 
had made him helpless, and his British hardihood of mind had provoked 
the arbitrary wantonness of power. My much-esteemed friend, Mr. Riddel 
of Glenriddel, has just read me a paragraph of a letter he had from you. 
Accept, sir, of the silent throb of gratitude ; for words would but mock 
the emotions of my soul. 

Tou have been misinformed as to my final dismission from, the 'ElTL<c\sft % 

K 
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I am still in the service. Indeed, but for the exertions of a gentleman 
who must be known to you, Mr. Graham of Fintry, — a gentleman who has 
ever been my warm and generous friend, — I had, without so much as a 
hearing, or the slightest previous intimation, been turned adrift with my 
helpless family to all the horrors of want. Had I had any other resotlroe, 
probably I might have saved them the trouble of a dismission : but the 
little money I gained by my publication is, almost every guinea, embarked 
to save from ruin an only brother, who, though one of the worthiest, is by 
no means one of the most fortunate of men. 

In my defence to their accusations I said, that, whatever might be my 
sentiments of republics, ancient or modem, as to Britain I abjured the 
idea — that a Constitution which, in its original principles, experience had 
proved to be every way fitted for our happiness in society, it would be 
insanity to sacrifice to an untried visionary theory — that, in consideration 
of my being situated in a department, however humble, immediately in the 
hands of people in power, I had forborne taking any active part, either 
personally or as an author, in the present business of beform ; but thafe 
where I must declare my sentiments, I would say there existed a system 
of corruption between the executive power and the representative part of 
the legislature, which boded no good to our glorious Constitution, and 
which every patriotic Briton must wish to see amended. Some such 
sentiments as these I stated in a letter to my generous patron, Mr. Graham, 
which he laid before the Board at large, where, it seems, my last remark 
gave great ofiFence ; and one of our supervisors-general, a Mr. Corbet, was 
instructed to inquire on the spot, and to document me — that my business 
was to act, not to think ; and that, whatever might be men or measures, it 
was for me to be silent and obedient, 

Mr. Corbet was likewise my steady friend ; so between Mr. Graham 
and him I have been partly forgiven : only I understand that all hopes of 
my getting officially forward are blasted. 

Now, sir, to the business in which I would more immediately interest 
you. The partiality of my countrymen has brought me forward as a man 
of genius, and has given me a character to support. In the poet I have 
avowed manly and independent sentiments, which I trust will be found in 
the MAN. Reasons of no less weight than the support of a wife and family 
have pointed out as the eligible, and, situated as I was, the only eligible 
line of life for me, my present occupation. Still my honest fame is my 
dearest concern ; and a thousand times have I trembled at the idea of 
those degrading epithets that malice or misrepresentation may affix to my 
name. I have often, in blasting anticipation, listened to some future 
hackney scribbler, with the heavy malice of savage stupidity, exulting in 
his hireling paragraphs — "Bums, notwithstanding the fanfaronade of 
independence found in his works, and after having been held forth to 
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public view and to public estimation as a man of some genius, yet quite 
destitute of resources within himself to support his borrowed dignity, he 
dwindled into a paltry exciseman, and slunk out the rest of his insignificant 
existence in the meanest of pursuits, and among the vilest of mankind." 

In your illustrious hands, sir, permit me to lodge my disavowal and 
defiance of these slanderous falsehoods. Biums was a poor man from birth, 
and an exciseman by necessity ; but — / will say it — the sterling of his 
honest worth no poverty could debase, and his independent British mind 
oppression might bend, but could not subdue. Have not I, to me, a more 
precious stake in my country's, welfare than the richest dukedom in it ? 
I have a large family of children, and the prospect of many more. I have 
three sons, who, I see already, have brought into the world souls ill 
qualified to inhabit the bodies of slaves. Can I look tamely on, and see 
any machination to wrest from them the birthright of my boys — the little 
independent Britons, in whose veins runs my own blood ? No ! I will 
not, should my heart's blood stream around my attempt to defend it ! 

Does any man tell me, that my full efforts can be of no service, and that 
it does not belong to my humble station to meddle with the concern of a 
nation ! 

I can tell him that it is on such individuals as I that a nation has to 
rest, both for the hand of support and the eye of intelligence. The unin- 
formed MOB may swell a nation's bulk ; and the titled, tinsel, courtly 
throng may be its feathered ornament ; but the number of those who are 
elevated enough in life to reason and to reflect, yet low enough to keep 
clear of the venal contagion of a court — these are a nation's strength ! 

I know not how to apologise for the impertinent length of this epistle ; 
but one small request I must ask of you further — When you have honoured 
this letter with a perusal, please to commit it to the flames. Bums, in 
whose behalf you have so generously interested yourself, I have here, in 
his native colours, drawn as tie is ; but should any of the people in whose 
hands is the very bread he eats, get the least knowledge of the picture, 
it wovld ruin the poor Bard for ever. 

Any comment of ours must appear stiff and feeble 
beside this glowing eloquence. For our own part, ponder- 
ing such utterances as these, we can put away all doubt 
regarding Burns*s thorough loyalty, and anew learn to 
acfiiiire and venerate his native nobility of mind and 
spirit. 

Very soon after coming to Dumfries, the Poet made the 
acquaintance of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Eiddel, of Woodley 
Park. Walter Riddel, younger brother of the laird of 
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Friar's Carse, was also a genial, sociable man; and his 
wife, Maria Woodley, then under twenty years of age, was 
a lady of bright, glowing temperament, and already an 
authoress of no mean note. Having a marked poetic turn 
of mind, she warmly cultivated the friendship of the 
Exciseman Bard, who in turn greatly esteemed her 
company, and often enjoyed the hospitalities of Woodley 
Park ; but to this acquaintanceship we shall again refer. 
Another of Burns's heroines of this first year in Dumfries 
was Miss Lesley Baillie, the theme of his lays in " Saw ye 
Bonnie Lesley" and "Blithe hae I been on yon hill," 
which latter song he describes as "one of the finest songs 
ever I made in my life." 

Blithe hae I been on yon hill, 

As the lambs before me ; 
Careless ilka thought and free, 

As the breeze flew o'er me : 
Now nae longer sport and play, 

Mirth or sang can please me ; 
Leslie is sae'fair and coy, 

Care and anguish seize me. 

Heavy, heavy is the task, 

Hopeless love declaring ; 
Trembling, I dow nocht but glower, 

Sighing, dumb, despairing ! 
If she winna ease the thraws 

In my bosom swelling, 
Underneath the grass-green sod. 

Soon niaun be my dwelling. 

Of this new " vision of beauty " he also wrote (raptur- 
ously as was his wont on such a theme) to Mrs. Dunlop : — 

Do you know that I am almost in love with an acquaintance of yours ? 
Almost ! said I — I am in love, souse over head and ears, deep as the most 
unfathomable abyss of the boundless ocean ! — but the word love, owing to 
the intermingledoms of the good and the bad, the pure and the impure, in 
this world, being rather an equivocal term for expressing one's sentiments 
and sensations, I must do justice to the sacred purity of my attachment. 
Know then, that the heart-struck awe ; the distant, himible approach ; the 
delight we should have in gazing upon and listening to a messenger of 
heaven, appearing in all the unspotted purity of his celestial home, among 
the coarse, polluted, far inferior aona of men, to deliver to them tidings 
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that make their hearts swim in joy, and their imaginations soar in trans- 
port — such, so delighting and so pm-e, were the emotions of my soul on 
meeting the other day with Miss Leslie Bailie, your neighbour at M. Mr. 
B., with his two daughters, accompanied by Mr. H. of G., passing through 
Dumfries a few days ago, on their way to England, did me the honour of 
calling on me ; on which I took my horse — though, God knows, I could 
iU spare the time — and accompanied them fourteen or fifteen miles, and 
dined and spent the day with them. 'Twas about nine, I think, when I 
left them, and riding home, I composed the following ballad, of which you 
will probably think you have a dear bargain, as it will cost you another 
groat of postage. You must know that there is an old ballad beginning 

with — 

" My bonnie Lizzie Bailie, 

I'll rowe thee in my plaidie," etc. 

So I parodied it as follows, which is literally the first copy, " unanointed, 
unannealed," as Hamlet says : — 



BONNIE LESLEY. 

O saw ye bonnie Lesley, 

As she gaed ower the Border ? 

She's gane, like Alexander, 

To spread her conquests farther. 

To see her is to love her. 
And love but her for ever ; 

For nature made her what she is, 
And never made anither ! 

Thou art a queen, fair Lesley, 
Thy subjects we, before thee ; 

Thou art divine, fair Lesley, 
The hearts of men adore thee. 

The deil he couldna scaith thee, 
Or aught that wud belang thee ; 

He'd look into thy bonnie face, 
And say, " I canna wrang thee ! " 

The powers aboon will tent thee ; 

Misfortune sha' na steer thee ; 
Thou'rt like themselves sae lovely. 

That ill they'll ne'er let near thee. 

Return again, fair Lesley, 

Return to Caledonie ! 
That we may brag, we hae a lass 

There's nane again sae bonnie. 
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In August 1792, the fourth volume of Johnson's Mtmcd 
Museum was issued, containing some fifty songs by Bums; 
and in the following month the Bard began his corre- 
spondence with Mr. George Thomson, the gifted and 
enthusiastic editor of a select collection of Scottish songs 
and melodies, issued with accompaniments by many of 
the first musicians of the day. We give the letters 
with which this extensive and delightful correspondence 
opened : — 



THOMSON TO BURNS. 

Edinburgh, September 1792. 

Sir, — For some years past I have, with a friend or two, employed many 
leisure hours in selecting and collating the most favourite of our national 
melodies for publication. We have engaged Pleyel, the most agreeable 
composer living, to put accompaniments to these, and also to compose an 
instrumental prelude and conclusion to each air, the better to fit them for 
concerts, both public and private. To render this work perfect, we are 
desirous to have the poetry improved wherever it seems unworthy of the 
music ; and that it is so in many instances is allowed by every 
one conversant with our musical collections. The editors of these seem in 
general to have depended on the music proving an excuse for the verses ; 
and hence some channing melodies are united to mere nonsense and 
doggerel, while others are accommodated with rhymes so loose and 
indelicate as cannot be sung in decent company. To remove this reproach 
would be an easy task to the author of the "Cotter's Saturday Night;" 
and, for the honour of Caledonia, I would fain hope he may be induced to 
take up the pen. If so, we shall be enabled to present the public with a 
collection infinitely more interesting than any that has yet appeared, and 
acceptable to all persons of taste, whether they wish for correct melodies, 
delicate accompaniments, or characteristic verses. We will esteem your 
poetical assistance a particular favour, besides paying any reasonable price 
you shall please to demand for it. Profit is quite a secondary considera- 
tion with us, and we are resolved to spare neither pains nor expense on the 
publication. TeU me frankly, then, whether you will devote your leisure 
to writing twenty or twenty-five songs suited to the particular melodies 
which I am prepared to send you. A few songs, exceptionable only in 
some of their verses, I will likewise submit to your consideration, leaving 
it to you either to mend these or make new songs in their stead. It is 
auperQxiOVia to assure you that I have no intention to displace any of the 
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sterling old songs ; those only will be removed which appear quite silly or 
absolutely indecent. Even these shall be all examined by Mr. Bums, and 
if he is of opinion that any of them are deserving of the music, in such 
cases no divorce shall take place. 

G. Thomson. 



BURNS TO THOMSON. 

Dumfries, IQth Sept. 1792. 

Sir, — I have just this moment got your letter. As the request you 
make to me will positively add to my enjoyments in complying with it, I 
shall enter into your undertaking with all the small portion of abilities I 
have, strained to their utmost exertion by the impulse of enthusiasm. 
Only, don't hurry me — " Deil tak' the hindmost " is by no means the cri 
de guerre of my muse. Will you, as I am inferior to none of you in en- 
thusiastic attachment to the poetry and music of old Caledonia, and, since 
you request it, have cheerfully promised my mite of assistance — will you 
let me have a list of your airs, with the first line of the printed verses you 
intend for them, that I may have an opportunity of suggesting any altera- 
tion that may occur to me ? You know 'tis in the way of my trade ; still 
leaving you, gentlemen, the undoubted right of publishers to approve or 
reject, at your pleasure, for your own publication. Apropos, if you ai*e for 
EngUsh verses, there is, on my part, an end of the matter. Whether in 
the simplicity of the ballad, or the pathos of the song, I can only hope to 
please myself in being allowed at least a sprinkling of our native tongue. 
English verses, particularly the works of Scotsmen that have merit, are 
certainly very eligible. " Tweedside ; " " Ah ! the poor shepherd's mourn- 
ful fate !" "Ah ! Chloris, could I now but sit," etc., you cannot mend ; 
but such insipid stuff as " To Fanny fair could I impart," etc., usually set 
to " The Mill, Mill, O ! " is a disgrace to the collections in which it has 
already appeared, and would doubly disgrace a collection that will have 
the very superior merit of yours. But more of this in the further prosecu- 
tion of the business, if I am called on for my strictures and amendments — 
I say amendments, for I will not alter except where I myself, at least, 
think that I amend. 

As to any remimeration, you may think my songs either above or below 
price ; for they shall absolutely be the one or the other. In the honest 
enthusiasm with which I embark in your undertaking, to talk of money, 
wages, fee, hire, etc., would be downright prostitution of soul ? A proof 
of each of the songs that I compose or amend I shall receive as a favour. 
In the rustic phrase of the season, " Gude speed the wark ! " I am, sir, 
your very humble servant, R. Burns. 
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Into this new scheme the Poet entered with loving and 
unselfish enthusiasm ; and, till very near the close of his 
life, he continued to pen to Thomson letter after letter, 
pregnant with his own matchless songs, accompanied by 
scarcely less delightsome notes and criticisms ranging over 
the entire field of national song, ballad, and tradition. 

Of the Poet's unwearying critical and pioneer labours in 
this field, part of one of a multitude of such letters to Mr. 
Thomson must here suffice as an example : — 

I have, yours, my dear sir, this moment. I shaU answer it and your 
former letter, in my desultory way of saying whatever comes uppermost 

The business of many of our tunes, wanting at the beginning what 
fiddlers call a starting-note, is often a rub to us poor rhymers. 

" There's braw, braw lads on Yarrow braes, 
That wander through the blooming heather," 

you may alter to 

" Braw, braw lads on Yarrow braes, 
Ye wander," etc. 

My song, " Here awa', there awa', as amended by Mn Erskine, I entirely 
approve of, and return you. 

Give me leave to criticise your taste in the only thing in which it is, in 
my opinion, reprehensible. You know I ought to know something of my 
own trade. Of pathos, sentiment, and point you are a complete judge; 
but there is a quality more necessary than either in a song, and which is 
the very essence of a ballad — I mean simplicity ; now, if I mistake not, 
this last feature you are a little apt to sacrifice to the foregoing. 

Kamsay, as every other poet, has not been always equally happy in his 
pieces ; still, I cannot approve of taking such liberties with an author as 
Mr. W. proposes doing with " The last time I came o'er the moor." Let 
a poet, if he chooses, take up the idea of another, and work it into a piece 
of his own ; but to mangle the works of the poor bard whose tuneful 
tongue is now mute for ever in the dark and narrow house — by Heaven, 
'twould be sacrilege ! I grant that Mr. W.'s version is an improvement ; 
but I know Mr. W. well, and esteem him much ; let him mend the song, 
as the Highlander mended his gun — he gave it a new stock, a new lock, 
and a new barrel. 

I do not by this object to leaving out improper stanzas, where that can 
be done without spoiling the whole. One stanza in " The Lass o' Patie's 
Mill " must be left out : the song will be nothing worse for it. I am not 
sure if we can take the same liberty with "Corn-rigs are Bonnie." 
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Perhaps it might want the last stanza, and be the better for >t. " Oauld 
Kail in Aberdeen " you must leave with me yet awhile. I have vowed to 
have a song to that air on the lady whom I attempted to celebrate in the 
verses, " Puirtith cauld and restless love." At any rate, my other song, 
" Green grow the Rashes," will never suit. That song is current in Scot- 
land \mder the old title, and to the merry old tune of that name, which of 
course would mar the progress of your song to celebrity. Your book will 
be the standard of Scots songs for the future ; let this idea ever keep your 
judgment on the alarm. 

In November 1792, Mrs. Burns brought forth a daughter, 
who was named Elizabeth Eiddel, out of respect to Mrs. 
Eiddel of Friar's Carse. Of this infant daughter Burns is 
said to have been very fond, not scorning to be seen 
nursing her at his own door in the Wee Vennel, or carry- 
ing her about on the green by the river-side. The pro- 
tracted illness and early death of this child proved a 
painful wrench to his great kind heart. 

About this same time we find him patronising the little 
theatre in Dumfries, and writing an "Address on the 
Eights of Woman," to be recited by a Miss Fontenelle on 
her benefit-night, November 26th. Of other forms of 
enjoyment, too, — social entertainments whereof boon- 
companionship and free use of stimulating liquors were 
the leading features, — he had enough, nay, more than 
enough, it is painful to relate. The winter seemed to be 
passing, though laboriously, yet withal pleasantly and 
contentedly ; but anon, we meet with startling expressions 
of the now seldom-absent feverish unrest and bitter self- 
upbraiding. One great cause of this renewed outburst of 
gloomy repining was the blighting of his prospect of ad- 
vancement in the Excise ; in fact, at the time of which we 
speak, his trouble in that connection was at its worst. But 
another obvious cause was his increasing indulgence in the 
dissipations of Dumfries social and tavern life. What 
these dissipations were, and with what terrible temptations 
they assailed the ever social Bard, may be best gathered 
from another noteworthy passage by Chambers : — 

Dumfries was then a great stage on the road from England to the north 
of Ireland ; the Caledonian hunt occasionaUy honoMted \t 'wWsx. \Jc\fcvt 
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meetings ; and the county gentlemen were necessarily often within its 
walls. Its hotels were consequently well frequented ; and when a party of 
strangers found themselves assembled there, with no other means of passing 
an evening, they were very apt to make an effort to obtain the company 
of Bums, the brilliant intellectual prodigy of whom fame spoke so loudly. 
Now it certainly was a most unreasonable thing for such persons to expect 
that they were to draw Bums away from his humble home, and his wife 
and little ones, to bestow his time, strength, and spirits, merely for the 
amusement of a set of people whom he probably never saw before and was 
never to see again. Equally absurd was it for Bums to yield to such in- 
vitations, and render himself up a voluntarily-enslaved Samson to make 
sport for such a set of Philistines. Yet so it is, that gentlemen, or what 
were called such in those days, would send messages for Bums, bidding 
him come to the "King's Arms," the "Greorge," or the "Globe," as it 
miglit l>e, and there drink with them. And equally true it is, though most 
lamentable, that Bums did not feel called upon by any principle, either of 
respect to himself or regard for his gentle wife and innocent children, to 
reject these unworthy invitations. Sure was he to answer on the Spur of 
the moment in some such good-humoured terms as these — 

The king's most humble servant I, 

Can scarcely spare a minute ; 
But I'll be with you by and by. 

Or else the devil's in it. 

And sure was he in time to make his appearance before the strangers, 
meditating at first, of course, only a social hour, but certain to be detained 
for hour after hour, till perhaps the cock had given his first, if not his 
second accusing crow. 

According to all accounts, it was not a love of debauchery for its own 
sake that rendered Bums the victim of this system. Nor can we doubt 
that he felt himself in error in giving way to such temptations. Why, 
then, could he not resist them ? Need we answer that the first grand 
cause was his social, fervent temperament, his delight in that ideal abn^^- 
tion of the common selfish policy of the world which arises amongst boon- 
companions over the bowl. He could not but know the hollowness of 
convivial friendship; yet he could not resist the pleasing deceit. Bums, 
moreover, though a pattern of modesty amongst poets, was not by any 
means so insensible to flattery as his more ardent admirers would in general 
represent him. He would have been more than mortal if he had been 
beyond all sensibility to distinction on account of his extraordinary intellect. 
Notwithstanding, then, his great pride, and the powerful self-assertion 
which he had sometimes shown, he certainly felt no small pleasure in being 
so signalised by these gentlemen strangers, and in seeing himself set up 
amongst them as a luminary. ^It was the ready compensation for that 
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equality with common functionaries, and that condemnation to a constant 
contact with the vulgar, in which his professional fate condemned him to 
spend the most of his time. A vigorous will might have saved him from 
falling under this influence ; but here again our Poet was sadly deficient. 
And yet he was occasionally sensible that his course was a wrong one. Of 
this there is proof in a very interesting anecdote preserved by the family 
of his neighbour, Greorge Haugh. One summer morning, this worthy 
citizen had risen somewhat earlier than usual to work : Bums soon after 
came up to his shop-door, on his way home from a debauch in the "King's 
Arms." The Poet, though excited by the liquor he had drunk, addressed 
his neighbour in a sufficiently collected manner. " Oh, George," said he, 
" you are a happy man ; you have risen from a refreshing sleep, and left a 
kind wife and children, while I am returning a self -condemned wretch to 
mine." 

On 2nd January 1793, he had written to Mrs. Dunlop : 
" Occasional hard drinking is the devil to me ; against this 
I have again and again set my resolution, and have greatly 
succeeded." Yet only three days after this we find him 
addressing the same lady in the entirely opposite vein of 
bacchanalian bravado : — " Your cup,^ my dear madam, 
arrived safe. I had two worthy fellows dining with me 
the other day, when I with great formality produced my 
whigmaleerie cup, and told them that it had been a family- 
piece among the descendants of William Wallace. This 
roused such an enthusiasm that they insisted on bumper- 
ing the punch round in it ; and by and by never did your 
great ancestor lay a Suthron more completely to rest than 
for a time did your cup." 

Eegarding this drinking scene, further information was 
forthcoming from the Eev. Mr. M'Morine, minister of 
Caerlaverock. The Poet, being then out of touch with 
ecclesiastical authority in Dumfries, had secured the 
services of the friendly Mr. M'Morine for the baptism of 
the infant Elizabeth Eiddel. Proceeding to Burns's abode 
early in the forenoon, the minister discovered the afore- 
mentioned hout still in progress, the party having to all 
appearance been at it all night. Doubtless this debauch 
took place a day or two after the new year had come, and 

^ A family heirloom gifted by Mrs. Dunlop to Bums. 
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there is some extenuation for the Poet on the ground of 
the custom of excessive drinking at this season — a custom 
which has long been a curse and shame to Scotland, but 
which is now being rapidly superseded by more rational 
and innocent forms of social enjoyment. It is, never- 
theless, most sad to think of Burns as at this time giving 
way more and more to the allurements of hard-drinking 
company and its attendant debasements. The marvel is 
how he managed to attend so efSficiently as he did to his 
duties as exciseman, and to proceed so enthusiastically and 
effectively with his song-making task. As for the latter, 
it would seem that he lost no opportunity of official 
leisure, or of freedom from social duties and dissipations, 
but, taking his matchless lyre in hand, he would bring 
forth an immortal lay; or, finding some fragment of an 
old song, he would expand and round it off in his own 
great way. It was then and thus he contrived to bestow 
on his country and the world such fruits of his wondrous 
genius as " Duncan Gray," " The Lea Rig," " Ye banks and 
braes and streams around," "0 Puirtith Cauld," "The 
Soldier's Return," and so on. 

He had also been attending to the preparation of a new 
edition of his poems, issued in April 1793. From this 
edition, which was in two volumes, the Bard reaped little 
if any pecuniary advantage. In presenting copies to 
various friends, he made some characteristic remarks. To 
the youthful Lord Glencairn he says : — " I know, my lord, 
such is the vile, venal contagion which pervades the world 
of letters, that professions of respect from an author, par- 
ticularly from a poet to a lord, are more than suspicious. 
I claim my by-past conduct, and my feelings at this 
moment, as exceptions to the too just conclusion. Exalted 
as are the honours of your lordship's name, and unnoted 
as is the obscurity of mine, with the uprightness of an 
honest man, I come before your lordship, with an offering, 
however humble, 'tis all I have to give, of my grateful 
respect ; and to beg of you, my lord, 'tis all I have to ask 
of you, that you will do me the honour to accept of it." 

And. to Mr. M'Murdo, of Drumlanrig House : — " WiU 
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Mr. M'Murdo do me the favour to accept of these volumes ? 
a trifling but sincere mark of the very high respect I bear 
for his worth as a man, his manners as a gentleman, and 
his kindness as a friend. However inferior now, or after- 
wards, I may rank as a poet, one honest virtue to which 
few poets can pretend, I trust I shall ever claim as mine 
— to no man, whatever his station in life, or his power to 
serve me, have I ever paid a compliment at the expense 
of TRUTH. The Author." 

Very characteristic, too, is the letter he at this time 
penned to Glarinda on hearing of her forlorn return from 
Jamaica : — 

I suppose, my dear madam, that by your neglecting to inform me of 
your arrival in Europe — a circumstance that could not be indifferent to 
me, as indeed no occurrence relating to you can — you meant to leave me to 
guess and gather that a correspondence I once had the honour and felicity 
to enjoy is to be no more. Alas ! what heavy-laden sounds are these — 
" No more ! " The wretch who has never tasted pleasure has never known 
woe ; what drives the soul to madness is the recollection of joys that are 
" no more ! " But this is not language to the world : they do not under- 
stand it. But come, ye few — the children of Feeling and Sentiment ! — ye 
whose trembling bosom-chords ache to unutterable anguish as recollection 
gushes on the heart ! — ^ye who are capable of an attachment keen as the 
arro^ of Death, and strong as the vigour of immortal being — come ! and 

your ears shall drink a tale But, hush ! I must not, cannot tell it ; 

agony is in the recollection, and frenzy in the recital ? 

But madam, to leave the paths that lead to madness, I congratulate 
your friends on your return ; and I hope that the precious health, which 
Miss P. tells me is so much injured, is restored or restoring. There is a 
fatality attends Miss Peacock's correspondence and mine. Two of my 
letters, it seems, she never received ; and her last came while I was in 
Ayrshire, was unfortunately mislaid, aud only found about ten days or a 
fortnight ago, on removing a desk of drawers. 

I present yqu a book : may I hope you will accept of it. I daresay you 
will have brought your books with you. The fourth volume of the Scots 
Songs is published ; I will presume to send it you. Shall I hear from you ? 
But first hear me. No cold language — no prudential documents. I 
despise advice and scorn control. If you are not to write such language, 
such sentiments as you know I shall wish, shall delight to receive, I conjure 
you, by wounded pride, by ruined peace, by frantic^ di&a.^^Ycit^ ^-asssasstw. 
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by all the many ills that constitute that sum of human woes, a broken 
heart ! ! ! — to me be silent for ever. 

At Wliitsunday of 1793 the Poet removed from the 
Wee Vemiel to a more commodious dwelling in Mill 
Vennel, now known as Burns Street. This house is of 
two storeys, containing kitchen, parlour, and several bed- 
rooms. On the front of the adjoining house, which is now 
used as a ragged school, a small bust of Burns was placed 
by the late Mr. Ewart, Member for the Dumfries district 
of Burghs ; also a tablet bearing this inscription : — 

IX THE ADJOINING HOUSE, 

TO THE NORTH, 

LIVED AND DIED THE POET OF HIS COUNTRY AND OF MANKIND, 

ROBERT BURNS. 

The occupation of a larger, higher-rented house meant 
increased expense ; and, without exaggerating our idea of 
the Bard's poverty, we may justly infer that at this 
juncture money was not plentiful with him. It is indeed 
probable that, during these war times, his income was 
greatly curtailed by a decrease of chance fees and per- 
quisites owing to the prevailing stagnation of trade. Be 
this as it may, however, we now meet with one of the 
most striking of all the many manifestations of his sturdy, 
almost stubborn, independence and unselfishness of spirit. 

On July 1st 1793, Mr. Thomson wrote the Poet as 
follows : — 

I cannot express how much I am obliged to you for the exquisite new 
songs you are sending me ; but thanks, my friend, are a poor return for 
what you have done — as I shall be benefited by the publication, you must 
suffer me to enclose a small mark of my gratitude, and to repeat it after- 
wards when I find it convenient. Do not return it, for, by Heaven ! if 
you do, our correspondence is at an end ; and though this would be no loss 
to you, it would mar the publication, which, under your auspices, cannot 
fail to be respectable and interesting.^ 



Five pounds was the sum enclosed. 
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To which Burns sent this reply, truly great and pro- 
phetic : — 

I assure you, my dear sir, that you truly hurt me with your pecuniary 
parcel. It degrades me in my own eyes. However, to return it would 
savour of affectation ; but, as to any more traffic of that debtor and 
creditor kind, I swear, by that Honour which crowns the upright statue 
of Robert Bums's Int^rity — on the least motion of it, I will indignantly 
spurn the bypast transaction, and from that moment commence entire 
stranger to you ! Bums's character for generosity of sentiment and inde- 
pendence of mind will, I trust, long outlive any of his wants which the 
cold, unfeeling ore can supply ; at least I will take care that such a 
character he shall deserve. 

In the usual way of publishing his poems, the Bard was 
willing, though never in a narrow, screwing way, to reap 
some much-needed pecuniary reward for his poetic labours. 
But he could not brook the idea of being an hireling, 
writing with a direct view to making money thereby. In 
fact, we have here only one of many evidences ^ that he 
nobly counted his genius as, first of all, a gift to be em- 
ployed in singing the loves and joys and sorrows of human- 
ity — that he felt it in his spirit to do what in him lay 
towards bringing gladness and courage and harmony into 
the hearts and homes of his countrymen and his kind. 
And thus it is that, spite of all his faults and follies, 
" Bums's character for generosity of sentiment and inde- 
pendence of mind " still essentially stands and brightens as 
generations come and pass away. 

Having now reached a middle point of time in Bums's 
four and a half years in Dumfries, we again pause to view 
him in his solitary musings, and in his daily routine of 
Excise duty and social engagements. Cunningham says 
that during the Dumfries period — 

Bums had three favourite walks : on the Dock Green by the river-side, 
among the ruins of Lincluden College, and towards the Martingdon Ford, 



^ It will be remembered how, with the utmost self -disinterestedness, the 
Poet, though not seldom remonstrated with for doing so, continued to give 
away, right and left, his most valued compositions to those whom in the 
warmth of his generous nature he sacrificed to »& V\i& ¥^iK£ii)^« 
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on the north side of the Nith. This latter place wafe secluded, commanded 
a view of the distant hills, and the romantic towers of Lincluden, and 
afforded soft greensward banks to rest upon, and the sight and sound of 
the stream. Here he composed many of his finest songs. As soon as he 
was heard to hum to himself, his wife saw that he had something in his 
mind, and was prepared to see him snatch up his hat, and set silently off 
for his musing-ground. When by himself, and in the open air, his ideas 
arranged themselves in their natural order — words came at will, and he 
seldom returned without having finished a song. In case of interruption, 
he set about completing it at the fireside ; he balanced himself on the 
hind-legs of his arm-chair, and, rocking to and fro, continued to hum the 
tune, and seldom failed of success. When the verses were finished, he 
passed them through the ordeal of Mrs. Bums's voice ; listened attentively 
when she sang ; asked her if any of the words were difficult ; and when 
one happened to be too rough, he readily found a smoother — but he never, 
save at the resolute entreaty of a scientific musician, sacrificed sense to 
sound. The autumn was his favourite season, and the twilight his 
favourite hour of study. 

While the foregoing statement regarding the Poet's 
musing haunts and manner of composition commends 
itself by its distinct air of probability, it further closely 
agrees with Burns's own account in one of his letters to 
Thomson : — " Until I am complete master of a tune, in my 
own singing (such as it is), I can never compose for it. My 
way is : I consider the poetic sentiment correspondent to 
my idea of the musical expression; then choose my 
theme ; begin one stanza. When that is composed, which 
is generally the most difficult part of the business, I walk 
out, sit down now and then, look out for objects in nature 
around me that are in unison and harmony with the 
cogitations of my fancy and workings of my bosom, 
humming every now and then the air with the verses I 
have framed. When I feel my muse beginning to jade, I 
retire to the solitary fireside of my study, and there 
commit my eJBfusions to paper, swinging at intervals on the 
hind-legs of my elbow-chair, by way of calling forth my 
own critical strictures as my pen goes on. Seriously, this, 
at home, is almost invariably my way." 

It is easy to conjecture, apart from any definite infor- 
mation on the point, that the fine old ruins of Lincluden 
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Abbey, set on a knoll at the junction of the Cluden with 
the Nith, — a lovely, romantic spot, — would often attract 
the Poet, and inspire his musings. One grand ballad, at 
least, clearly fixes this as the scene of its conception. We 
give the opening lines : — 

As I stood by yon roofless tower, 

Where the wa' -flower scents the dewy air, 

Where th' howlet mourns in her ivy bower. 
And tells the midnight moon her care. 

The winds were laid, the air was still, 

The stars they shot alang the sky ; 
The fox was howling on the hill, 

And the distant echoing glens reply. 

The stream, adown its hazelly path, 

Was rushing by the ruined wa's. 
Hasting to join the sweeping Nith, 

Whose distant roaring swells and fa's. 

And so on, in the glowing stanzas of his piece, entitled 
" A Vision." 

But — of the Exciseman Bard, in his home-circle, in his 
social hours — Chambers has drawn a sketch so life-like as 
to call for its almost full insertion here : — 

So existence flows on with Bums in this pleasant southern town. He 
has daily duties in stamping leather, gauging malt-vats, noting the manu- 
facture of candles, and granting licenses for the transport of spirits. These 
duties he performs with fidelity to the king, and not too much rigour to 
the subject. As he goes about them in the forenoon, in his respectable 
suit of dark clothes, and with his little boy Robert perhaps holding by his 
hand and conversing with him on his school exercises, he is beheld by the 
general public with respect, as a person in some authority, the head of a 
family, and also as a man of literary note ; and people are heard addressing 
him deferentially as Mr. Bums — a form of his name which is still prevalent 
in Dumfries. At a leisure hour before dinner, he will call at some house 
where there is a piano, — such as Mr. Newall, the writer's, — and there have 
some yoimg Miss to touch over for him one or two of his favourite Scotch 
airs, such as the " Sutor's Daughter," in order that he may accommodate 
to it some stanzas that have been humming through his brain for the last 
few days. For another half hour, he will be seen standing at the head of 
some cross street with two or three young fellows, bankers' clerks, or 
" writer chiels " conmiencing busings, whom he is regaling with sallies of 
his bright but not always innocent wit — indulgm^ t\veiTft,\\v^<&fe^^Ssv^'Si\it'«ficcw 

L 
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of conversation so different from what had passed in the respectable 
elderly writer's mansion, that, though he were not the same man, it could 
not have been more different. Later in the day, he takes a solitary walk 
along the Dock Green by the river side, or to Lincluden, and compoBes 
the most part of a new song ; or he spends a couple of hours at his folding- 
down desk, between the fire and window in his parlour, transcribing in his 
bold round hand the remarks which occur to him on Mr. Thomson's last 
letter, together with some of his own recently composed songs. As a 
possible variation upon this routine, he has been seen passing along the 
old bridge of Devorgilla Balliol, about three o'clock, with his sword-cane 
in his hand, and his black beard unusually well shaven, being on his way 
to dine with John Syme at Ryedale, where young Mr. Oswald of Auchin- 
cruive is to be of the party — or maybe in the opposite direction, to partake 
of the luxuries of John Bushby, at Tinwald Downs. But we presume a 
day when no such attraction invades. The evening is passing quietly at 
home, and pleasant-natured Jean has made herself neat, and come in at 
six o'clock to give him his tea — a meal he always takes. At this period, 
however, there is something remarkably exciting in the proceedings of the 
Trench army under Pichegru ; ^or Fox, Adam, or Sheridan is expected, to 
make an onslaught upon the ministry in the House of Commons. The 
post comes into Dumfries at eight o'clock at night. There is always a 
group of gentleman on the street, eager to hear the news. Bums saunters 
out to the High Street, and waits among the rest. The intelligence of the 
evening is very interesting. The Convention has decreed the annexation 
of the Netherlands — or the new treason bill has passed the House of Lords, 
with only the feeble protest of Bedford, Derby, and Lauderdale. These 
things merit some discussion. The trades-lads go off to strong ale in the 
closes ; the gentlemen slide in little groups into the King's Arms Hotel or 
the George. As for Bums, he will just have a single glass and a half- 
hour's chat beside John Hyslop's fire, and then go quietly home. So he is 
quickly absorbed in the little narrow close where that vintner maintains 
his state. There, however, one or two friends have already established 
themselves, all with precisely the same virtuous intent. They heartily 
greet the Bard. Meg or John bustles about to give him his accustomed 
place, which no one ever disputes. And, somehow, the debate on the news 
of the evening leads on to other chat of an interesting kind. Then Bums 
becomes brilliant, and his friends give him the applause of their laughter. 
One jug succeeds another, mirth abounds, and it is not till Mrs. Hyslop 
has declared that they are going beyond all bounds, and she positively will 
not give them another drop of hot water, that our Bard at length bethinks 
him of returning home, where Bonnie Jean has been lost in peaceful 
slumber for three hours, after vainly wondering "what can be keeping 
Robert out so late the nicht." Burns gets to bed a little excited and worn 
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out, but not in a state to provoke much remark from his amiable partner, 
in whom nothing can abate the veneration with which she has all along 
regarded him. And though he beds at a latish hour, most likely he is up 
next morning between seven and eight, to hear little Robert his day's 
lesson in Ccesar, or, if the season invites, to take a half -hour's stroll before 
breakfast along the favourite Dock Green. 

Thus existence moves on, not unenjoyed, and not without its labours 
both for the present and future ; and yet it is an unsatisfactory life, as 
compared with what might have been expected by those who saw Bums 
in his first flush of fame at Monboddo's suppers or the reunions of Dr. 
Ferguson. 

During the closing days of July, the Poet enjoyed an 
excursion through part of Galloway and Wigton, his 
travelling companion being Mr. John Synie of Kyedale, 
one of hi^ most intimate associates in Dumfries. Of this 
lively little tour Mr. Syme afterwards communicated to 
Dr. Currie the following account, which again makes Burns 
distinctly live and move in our view : — 

I got Bums a grey highland shelty to ride on. We dined the first day, 
27th July 1793, at Glendonwyne's of Parton — a beautiful situation on the 
banks of the Dee. In the evening, we walked out, and ascended a gentle 
eminence, from which we had as fine a view of Alpine scenery as can well 
be imagined. A delightful soft evening showed all its wilder as well as 
its grander graces. Immediately opposite, and within a mile of us, we 
saw Airds, a charming, romantic place, where dwelt Lowe, the author of 
** Mary, weep no more for me." This was classical ground for Bums. He 
viewed " the highest hill which rises o'er the source of Dee ; " and would 
have stayed till " the passing spirit " had appeared, had we not resolved to 
reach Kenmure that night. We arrived as Mr. and Mrs. Gordon were 
sitting down to supper. 

Here is a genuine baron's seat. The castle, an old building, stands on 
a large natural moat. In front the river Ken winds for several miles 
through the most fertile and beautiful holm, till it expands into a lake 
twelve miles long, the banks of which, on the south, present a fine and 
soft landscape of green knolls, natural wood, and here and there a grey 
rock. On the north, the aspect is great, wild, and, I may say, tremendous. 
In short, I can scarcely conceive a scene more terribly romantic than the 
Castle of Kenmure. Burns thinks so highly of it, that he meditates a 
description of it in poetry. Indeed, I believe he has begun the work. We 
spent three days with Mr. Gordon, whose polished hospitality is of an 
original and endearing kind. Mrs. Gordon's lap-do^, Ecko, -^^s* ^<ei^>^. 
She would have an epitaph for him. Several \iaA "befell xaaAfe. "^xxtms* ^"«>r» 
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asked for one. This was setting Hercules to his distaff. He disliked the 

subject, but, to please the lady, he would try. Here is what he 

produced — 

In wood and wild, ye warbling throng. 

Your heavy loss deplore ! 
Now half extinct yom* powers of song, 

Sweet Echo is no more. 

Ye jarring, screeching things around. 

Scream your discordant joys ! 
Now half your din of tuneless song 

With Echo silent lies. 

We left Kenmure and went to Gatehouse. I took him the moor road, 
where savage and desolate regions extended wide around. The sky was 
sympathetic with the wretchedness of the soil ; it became lowering and 
dark. The hollow winds sighed, the lightnings gleamed, the thunder 
rolled. The Poet enjoyed the awful scene. He spoke not a word, but 
seemed rapt in meditation. In a little while rain began to fall ; it poured 
in floods upon us. For three hours did the wild elements " rumble their 
belly full " upon our defenceless heads. " Oh ! oh ! 'twas foul." We got 
utterly wet ; and, to revenge ourselves. Bums insisted at Gatehouse on 
our getting utterly drunk. 

From Gatehouse, we went next day to Kirkcudbright, through a fine 
country. But here I must tell you that Bums had got a pair of jemmy 
boots for the journey, which had been thoroughly wet, and which had 
been dried in such manner that it was not possible to get them on again. 
The brawny Poet tried force, and tore them to shreds. A whiffling vexa- 
tion of this sort is more trying to the temper than a serious calamity. We 
were going to St. Mary's Isle, the seat of the Earl of Selkirk, and the 
forlorn Bums was discomfited at the thought of his ruined boots. A sick 
stomach and a headache lent their aid, and the man of verse was quite 
accahU. I attempted to reason with him. Mercy on us, how he did fume 
and rage ! Nothing could reinstate him in temper. I tried various ex- 
pedients, and at last hit on one that succeeded. I showed him the house 
of Garlieston, across the bay of Wigton. Against the Earl of Galloway, 
with whom he was offended, he expectorated his spleen, and r^ained a 
most agreeable temper. He was in a most epigrammatic hiunour indeed I 
He afterwards fell on humbler game. There is one whom he does not 
love. He had a passing blow at him — 

When , deceased, to the devil went down, 

'Twas nothing would serve him but Satan's own crown ; 
Thy fool's head, quoth Satan, that crown shall wear never, 
I grant thou'rt as wicked, but not quite so clever. 

Well, I am to bring you to Kirkcudbright along with our Poet without 
boots. I carried the torn ruins acxoas my saM\ft Vxv «^v\fc c>S. \xi& VaSaoos^- 
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tions, and in contempt of appearances ; and, what is more, Lord Selkirk 
carried them in his coach to Dimifries. He insisted they were worth 
mending. 

We reached Kirkcudbright about one o'clock. I had promised that we 
should dine with one of the first men in our country, J. Dalzell. But 
Bums was in a wild and obstreperous humour, and swore he would not 
dine where he should be under the smallest restraint. We prevailed, 
therefore, on Mr. Dalzell to dine with us in the inn, and had a very 
agreeable party. In the evening we set out for St. Mary's Isle. Robert 
had not absolutely regained the milkiness of good temper, and it occurred 
once or twice to him, as he rode along, that St. Mary's Isle was the seat 
of a lord ; yet that lord was not an aristocrat, at least in his sense of the 
word. We arrived about eight o'clock, as the family were at tea and 
coffee. St. Mary's Isle is one of the most delightful places that can, in 
my opinion, be formed by the assemblage of every soft but not tame object 
which constitutes natural and cultivated beauty. But not to dwell on its 
external graces, let me tell you that we found all the ladies of the family 
(all beautiful) at home, and some strangers ; and, among others, who but 
Urbani. The Italian sang us many Scottish songs, accompanied with 
instrumental music. The two young ladies of Selkirk sang also. We had 
the song of " Lord Gregory," which I asked for, to have an opportunity 
of calling on Bums to recite lii% ballad to that tune. He did recite it ; 
and such was the effect, that a dead silence ensued. It was such a silence 
as a mind of feeling naturally preserves when it is touched with that 
enthusiasm which banishes every other thought but the contemplation and 
indulgence of the sympathy produced. Bums's " Lord Gregory " is, in my 
opinion, a most beautiful and affecting ballad. The fastidious critic may 
perhaps say some of the sentiments and imagery are of too elevated a kind 
for such a style of composition ; for instance, " Thou bolt of heaven that 
passest by," and *' Ye mustering thunders," etc. ; but this is a cold-blooded 
objection, which will be said rather than felt. 

We enjoyed a most happy evening at Lord Selkirk's. We had, in every 
sense of the word, a feast, in which our minds and our senses were equally 
gratified. The Poet was delighted with his company, and acquitted him- 
self to admiration. The lion that had raged so violently in the morning 
was now as mild and gentle as a lamb. Next day we returned to Dum- 
fries ; and so ends our peregrination. I told you that, in the midst of the 
storm, on the wilds of Kenmure, Bums was rapt in meditation. What do 
you think he was about ? He was charging the English army, along with 
Bruce, at Bannockburn. He was engaged in the same manner on our ride 
home from St. Mary's Isle, and I did not disturb him. Next day, he pro- 
duced me the following address of Bruce to his troops : — 

Scots wha hae wi' Wallayce bled, etc. 
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The reader will here observe with regret the Poet's 
growing bitterness of spirit and arrogant irritability of 
temper, as also the ominous statement, " Burns insisted 
at Gatehouse on our getting utterly drunk." It is, how- 
ever, in connection with the conception of "Scots wha 
hae" that this excursion is most memorable. In Sep- 
tember the Poet wrote to Thomson : — 

You know that my pretensions to musical taste are merely a few of 
nature's instincts, untaught and untutored by art. For this reason many 
musical compositions, particularly where much of the merit lies in counter- 
point, however they may transport and ravish the ears of your connoisseivs, 
affect my simple lug no otherwise than merely as melodious din. On the 
other hand, by way of amends, I am delighted with many little melodies, 
which the learned musician despises as silly and insipid. I do not know 
whether the old air, ** Hey, tuttie tattie," may rank among this number; 
but well I know that it has often filled my eyes with tears. There is a 
tradition, which I have met with in many places in Scotland, that it was 
Robert Bruce's march at the battle of Bannockbum. This thought, in my 
yesternight's evening walk, warmed me to a pitch of enthusiasm on the 
theme of liberty and independence, which I threw into a kind of Scottish 
ode, fitted to the air, that one might suppose to be the gallant royal Scot's 
address to his heroic followers on that eventful morning. 

Then follows the song in its finished and well-known 
form, to which the author appended the prayer, " So may 
God ever defend the cause of truth and liberty as He 
did that day ! Amen." 

The divergence between this and Mr. Syme's account 
may be reasonably enough got over by believing, as is 
most probable, that, in midst of the storm on the wilds 
of Kenmiire, the first idea or outline of this sublimest lay 
of Scottish patriotism and prowess shaped itself in the 
Poet's glowing imagination, responsive to the raging 
tempest, the gleaming lightning, and rattling thunder. 
But, whatever the exact circumstances, we shall remember 
with grateful pride that it was Burns who wrote " Scots 
wha hae," — than which the world possesses no grander, 
more inspiring war-song. 

When the threatening cloud of his trouble with the 
Excise authorities had passed a>Nay,E\3Lma expressed his 
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resolution to put " a seal upon his lips " so far as political 
questions were concerned. As time went by, however, 
he again began to involve himself by the daring and 
stinging utterance of democratic sentiments, which, in 
that suspicion-laden, unsettled war-time, could not be 
lightly passed over. A single instance must here sufi&ce. 
One evening, in a company which had been drinking 
freely, Burns proposed as a toast, " May our success in 
the present war be equal to the justice of our cause." 
A military ofi&cer present angrily resented this as a 
quibble, veiling a sentiment of disloyalty. A quarrel 
ensued, the nature of which can be gathered from the 
humiliating letter which the Poet, reflecting on his con- 
duct of the previous evening, and on his humble, de- 
pendent position under the Government, next morning 
forced himself to pen, with a view to having the unfor- 
tunate occurrence hushed. 

TO MR. STEPHEN CLARKE, JUN., DUMFRIES. 

Sunday Morning. 

Dear Sir, — I was, I know, drunk last night, but I am sober this morn- 
ing. From the expressions Capt. made use of to me, had I had 

nobody's welfare to care for but my own, we should certainly have come, 
according to the manners of the world, to the necessity of murdering one 
another about the business. The words were such as generally, I believe, 
end in a brace of pistols ; but I am still pleased to think that I did not 
ruin the peace and welfare of a wife and family of children in a drunken 
squabble. Further, you know that the report of certain political opinions 
being mine, has already once before brought me to the brink of destruc- 
tion. I dread lest last night's business may be misrepresented in the same 
way. You, I beg, will take care to prevent it. I tax your wish for Mrs. 
Bums's welfare with the task of waiting, as soon as possible, on every 
gentleman who was present, and state this to him, and, as you please, show 
him this letter. 

Such unguarded ebullitions of democratic sentiment 
seem to have been at this juncture by no means infre- 
quent on Burns's part, with the result that, in the terror 
and espionage which overspread the country, he became 
more than ever a " marked man." That this was so and 
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that he himself knew his suspected situation, is evident 
from various measures of precaution which, on calmer 
after-thoughts, he adopted to disarm suspicion ; e,g,, having 
in his possession Paine's Common Sense and Rights of Man, 
he, in alarm, was constrained to ask his former neighbour 
in the Wee Vennel — George Haugh, the blacksmith — to 
take charge of these writings, lest their being found in 
his possession should bring him into serious trouble with 
the watchful emissaries of Government. How, in such 
circumstances, he continued to indulge from time to time 
in thus implicating himself, we learn from his own pen : 
the fact being that his unguarded speech and conduct 
emanated from intoxication, in which state, alas ! the 
nights of 1793 frequently found him. 

To this same lamentable cause must also be attributed 
his unfortunate estrangements from some of his warmest 
admirers and kindest friends. As before mentioned, he 
was often entertained by the Eiddels at Woodley Park, 
and one evening there, the bottle having, as usual, been 
going round rather freely. Burns indulged to excess, and 
in intoxicated frolic committed towards Mrs. Eiddel a 
breach of decorum.^ In sober recollection of his rude- 
ness to this lady, for whom he entertained a high admira- 
tion, he hastened to send her the following apology of 
agonised wretchedness and remorse : — 

Madam, — I dare say that this is the first epistle you ever received from 
this nether world. I write you from the regions of hell, amid the horrors 

of the . The time and manner of my leaving your earth I do not 

exactly know, as I took my departure in the heat of a fever of intoxication, 
contracted at your too-hospitable mansion ; but, on my arrival here, I was 
fairly tried, and sentenced to endure the purgatorial tortures of this in- 
fernal confine for the space of ninety-nine years, eleven months, and 
twenty-nine days, and all on account of the impropriety of my conduct 
yesternight under your roof. Here am I, laid on a bed of pitiless furze, 
with my aching head reclined on a pillow of ever-piercing thorn, while an 



^ It seems that the gentlemen of the party had agreed to rush into the 
drawing-room, and each seize and kiss a lady. Whether or not the others 
carried out this frolic or not. Bums did. On entering the room he laid 
bold of and kiaaed Mrs. Riddel. 
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infenial tormentor, wrinkled, and old, and cruel — his name, I think, is 
BeacXLectvm — with a whip of scorpions, forbids peace or rest to approach 
me, and keeps anguish eternally awake. Still, madam, if I could in any 
measure be reinstated in the good opinion of the fair circle whom my 
conduct last night so much injured, I think it would be an alleviation to 
my torments. For this reason, I trouble you with this letter. To the men 
of the company I will make no apology. Your husband, who insisted on 
my drinking more than I chose, has no right to blame me ; and the other 
gentlemen were partakers of my guilt. But to you, madam, I have much 
to apologise. Your good opinion I valued as one of the greatest acquisi- 
tions I had made on earth, and I was truly a beast to forfeit it. There 

was a Miss I , too, a woman of fine sense, gentle and unassuming 

manners — do make, on my part, a miserable wretch's best apology to 

her. A Mrs. G , a charming woman, did me the honour to be pre- 
judiced in my favour ; this makes me hope that I have not outraged her 
beyond all forgiveness. To all the other ladies, please present my humblest 
contriti(ni for my conduct, and my petition for their gracious pardon. O 
all ye powers of decency and decorum ! whisper to them that my errors, 
though great, were involimtary — that an intoxicated man is the vilest of 
beasts — that it was not in my nature to be brutal to any one — that to be 
rude to a woman, when in my senses, was impossible with me — but — 

• ••##•#•# 

Regret ! Remorse ! Shame ! ye three hell-hounds that ever dog my steps 
and bay at my heels, spare me ! spare me ! 

Porgive the offences, and pity the perdition of, madam, your humble 
slave. 

Also, he sent these lines to Mr. Kiddel, it is beheved : — 

The friend whom wild from wisdom's way. 

The fumes of wine infuriate send 
(Not moony madness more astray) — 

Who but deplores that hapless friend ? 

Mine was th' insensate, frenzied part. 

Ah ! why should I such scenes outlive ? — 

Scenes so abhorrent to my heart ! 
'Tis thine to pity and forgive. 

And though he again and yet again wrote Mrs. Eiddel in 
apologetic strain, it was in vain he pled for forgiveness — 
the Kiddels remained silent and unrelenting, and thus 
the breach widened. This, however, cannot justify the 
Poet in turning round, as he did, and lashing Mrs. Riddel 
in sundry crud satires. Alas ! how unlike \,Yi^ Te.^^\3cc^^^\ 
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His treatment of this lady, whom he had deeply oflfended, 
and who had so greatly admired and kindly treated him, 
was shameful in the extreme, and can only be accounted 
for by thinking that he wrote these abusive pieces in the 
frenzy of drink, which, at times, seems to have utterly 
perverted his high-strung, passionate nature, kindling his 
mind into baleful fire, and setting him at fearful war even 
with himself. 

In this quarrel, the Eiddels of Friar's Carse took the 
side of their relatives, and turned against Bums; and 
about this same time occurred the estrangement between 
the unhappy Bard and his noted good friend, John Bushby 
of Tinwald Downs, lawyer and banker in Dumfries. 

It was in the midst of this, the gloomiest and most 
miserable time of all his deeply-vexed career, that he 
turned to Alexander Cunningham, his Edinburgh friend 
of brighter days, and poured into his sympathetic ear that 
piercing wail of a great disappointed life, and, it would 
seem, of an almost broken heart crying "out of the 
depths" for the consolations of religion, and the vision 
and peace of God. 

2Uh February 1794. 

Canst thou minister to a mind diseased ? Canst thou speak peace and 
rest to a soul tost on a sea of troubles, without one friendly star to guide 
her course, and dreading that the next surge may overwhelm her ? Canst 
thou give to a frame, trembling under the tortures of suspense, the stability 
and hardihood of the rock that braves the blast ? If thou canst not do the 
least of these, why wouldst thou disturb me in my miseries with thy in- 
quiries after me ? 

For these two months I have not been able to lift a pen. My constitu- 
tion and frame were, ah originCf blasted with a deep, incurable taint of 
hypochondria, which poisons my existence. Of late, a number of domestic 

vexations, and some pecuniary share in the ruin of these d d times, — 

losses which, though trifling, were yet what I could iU bear, — have so 
irritated me that my feelings at times could only be envied by a reprobate 
spirit listening to the sentence that dooms it to perdition. 

Are you deep in the language of consolation ? I have exhausted in 
reflection every topic of comfort. A heart at ease would have been charmed 
with my sentiments and reasonings ; but, as to myself, I was like Judas 
Iscariot preaching the gospel: he might melt and mould the hearts of 
those around him, but his own kept \ta liaXvvfe mcom^^lifej. 
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Still, there are two great pillars that bear us up amid the wreck of mis- 
fortune and misery. The ONB is composed of the different modifications of 
a certain noble, stubborn something in man, known by the names of 
courage, fortitude, magnanimity. The other is made up of those feelings 
and sentiments which, however the sceptic may deny them, or the 
enthusiast disfigure them, are yet, I am convinced, original and component 
parts of the human soul ; those senses of the mind — if I may be allowed 
the expression — which connect us with, and link us to, those awful obscure 
realities — an all-powerful and equally beneficent God, and a world to come, 
beyond death and the grave. The first gives the nerve of combat while a 
ray of hope beams on the field ; the last pours the balm of comfort into 
the wounds which time can never cure. 

I do not remember, my dear Cunningham, that you and I ever talked on 
the subject of religion at all. I know some who laugh at it, as the trick of 
the crafty few to lead the undisceming many ; or, at most, as an uncertain 
obscurity, which mankind can never know anything of, and with which 
they are fools if they give themselves much to do. Nor would I quarrel 
with a man for his irreligion, any more than I would for his want of a 
musical ear. I would regret that he was shut out from what, to me and 
to others, were such superlative sources of enjoyment. It is in this point 
of view, and for this reason, that I will deeply imbue the mind of every 
child of mine with religion. If my son should happen to be a man of 
feeling, sentiment, and taste, I shall thus add largely to his enjoyments. 
Let me flatter myself that this sweet little fellow, who is just now running 
about my desk, will be a man of a melting, ardent, glowing heart, and an 
imagination delighted with the painter, and rapt with the poet. Let me 
figure him wandering out in a sweet evening to inhale the balmy gales, 
and enjoy the growing luxuriance of the spring ; himself the while in the 
blooming youth of life. He looks abroad on all nature, and through 
nature up to nature's God. His soul, by swift, delighting degrees, is rapt 
above this sublunary sphere, until he can be silent no longer, and bursts out 
into the glorious enthusiasm of Thomson, — 

These, as they change. Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of Thee ;— 

and so on, in all the spirit and ardour of that charming hymn. These are 
no ideal pleasures — they are real delights ; and, I ask, what of the delights 
among the sons of men are superior, not to say equal, to them ? And they 
have this precious, vast addition, that conscious virtue stamps them for her 
own, and lays hold on them to bring herself into the presence of a 
witnessing, judging, and approving God. 

In quoting the above, Lockhart remarks: "They who 
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have been told that Burns was ever a degraded being,— 
who have permitted themselves to believe that his only 
consolations were those * the opiate guilt applies to grief,' 
— will do well to pause over this noble letter, and judge 
for themselves." Most heartily do we seek to commend 
the fine, true feeling of this remark, but at the same time, 
we must, most reluctantly indeed, point out that this 
period of excessive indulgence and maddening misery had, 
for the time heing, a very pernicious influence on the Poet's 
essentially noble nature, else he could not have permitted 
himself, during the first half of 1794, to make that 
collection of obscene and ribbald doggerel known as the 
" Merry Muses." It is pitiful beyond expression to recall 
that dark time in Burns's career when drink and revelry 
held such strong sway over so great a life, and brought 
that other demon of impurity to madden and debase. 

The touching incident, communicated to Lockhart by 
Mr. M'Culloch of Ardwell, falls to be recorded at this 
stage : — 

Mr. M'CuUoch told Lockhart that he was seldom more grieved than 
when, riding into Dumfries one fine summer evening, to attend a county 
ball, he saw Bums walking alone on the shady side of the principal street 
of the town, while the opposite side was gay with successive groups of 
ladies and gentlemen, all drawn together for the festivities of the night, 
not one of whom appeared willing to recognise him. The horseman dis- 
mounted, and joined Bums, who, on his proposing to him to cross the 
street, said, " Nay, nay, my young friend — that's aU over now ; " and 
quoted, after a pause, some verses of Lady Grizel Bailie's pathetic 
ballad : — 

His bonnet stood ance fu' fair on his brow ; 
His auld ane looked better than mony ane's new ; 
But now he lets 't wear ony gate it will hing. 
And casts himsel' dowie upon the corn-bing. 

Oh, were we young, as we ance^'hae been, 
We sud hae been galloping down on yon green. 
And linking it ower the lily-white lea — 
And werena my heart light I wad die. 

It was little in Burns's character to let his feelings on certain subjects 
escape in this fashion. He, immediately after reciting these verses, assumed 
the sprightlinesa of his most pleasing Tcvai«vet, aivd, ^.^JsiTi.^ \xis young friend 
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home with him, entertained him very agreeably mitil the horn* of the ball 
arrived, with a bowl of his usual potation, and Bonnie Jean's singing of 
some verses which he had recently composed. 

Out of this abyssmal condition Burns gradually emerged, 
however, during the latter haK of 1794. In June he paid 
$t visit to Ardwell and other places in its neighbourhood. 
From Castle-Douglas he wrote to Mrs. Dimlop, expressing 
fears that his constitution was beginning to suffer seriously 
" from the follies of his youth." At this same place and 
time he penned his last communication, so far as we 
know, to Glarinda. As such, the letter is interesting, and 
we give one or two of its passages : — 

Before you ask me why I have not written you, first let me be informed 
by you how I shall write you. " In friendship," you say ; and I have many 
a time taken up my pen to try an epistle of " friendship " to you, but it 
will not do ; 'tis like Jove grasping a pop-gun after having wielded his 
thunder. When I take up the pen, recollection ruins me. Ah, my ever 
dearest Clarinda ! Clarinda ! What a host of memory's tenderest offspring 
crowd on my fancy at that sound ! But I must not indulge that subject ; 
you have forbid it. 

I am extremely happy to learn that your precious health is re-established, 
and that you are once more fit to enjoy that satisfaction in existence which 
health alone can give us. My old friend Ainslie has indeed been kind to 
you. Tell him that I envy him the power of serving you. I had a letter 
from him awhile ago, but it was so dry, so distant, so like a card to one of 
his cHents, that I could scarce bear to read it, and have not yet ftnswered 
it. He is a good, honest fellow, and ccm write a friendly letter which 
would do equal honour to his head and his heart, as a whole sheaf of his 
letters which I have by me will witness ; and though Fame does not blow 
her trumpet at my approach now as she did then, when he first honoured 
me with his friendship, yet I am as proud as ever ; and, when I am laid in 
my grave, I wish to be stretched at my full length, that I may occupy 
every inch of ground I have a right to. 

You would laugh were you to see me where I am just now. Would to 
Heaven you were here to laugh with me, though I am afraid that crjdng 
would be our first employment ! Here am I set, a solitary hermit, in the 
solitary room of a solitary inn, with a solitary bottle of wine by me, as 
grave and as stupid as an owl, but, like that owl, still faithful to my old 
song, in confirmation of which, my dear Mrs. Mac, here is your good 
health ! May the hand-waled benisons o* Heaven bless your bonnie face : 
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and the wratch wha skellies at your welfare, may the auld tinkler deil get 
him to clout his rotten heart ! Amen. 

You must know, my dearest madam, that these now many years, 
wherever I am, in whatever company, when a married lady is called as a 
toast, I constantly give you, but, as your name has never passed my lips, 
even to my most intimate friend, I give you by the name of Mrs. Mac 
This is so well known among my acquaintances, that, when any married 
lady is called for, the toast-master will say, " Oh, we need not ask him who 
it is ; here's Mrs. Mac ! " I have also, among my convivial friends, set on 
foot a round of toasts, which I call a round of Arcadian Shepherdesses— 
that is, a round of favourite ladies, under female names celebrated in 
ancient song ; and then you are my Clarinda. So, my lovely Clarinda) I 
devote this glass of wine to a most ardent wish for your happiness. 

This short trip seems to have cheered and reinvigorated 
the Poet. For some months previous his lyric muse had 
cowered her wing, and almost hushed her voice. This 
autumn, however, she again soared aloft, and sang as sweetly 
as ever. Burns had met Jean Lorimer, the " lassie wi' the 
lint- white locks," who, under the poetic name of " Chloris," 
was the theme of many of this productive season's songs. 
For Mr. Thomson's collection, too, he wrought industri- 
ously, his correspondence with that gentleman being at 
this period full of charming interest. Also, ere the year 
was out, he began to be somewhat reconciled to those 
friends from whom he had been so regrettably estranged. 
So, on the 29th December, we find him writing to Mrs. 
Dunlop in a more cheerful and hopeful strain : — 

Since I began this letter I have been appointed to act in the capacity of 
supervisor here ; and, I assure you, what with the load of business, and 
what with that business being new to me, I could scarcely have commanded 
ten minutes to have spoken to you had you been in town, much less to 
have written you an epistle. This appointment is only temporary, and 
during the illness of the present incumbent ; but I look forward to an early 
period when I shall be appointed in full form — a consummation devoutly 
to be wished ! My political sins seem to be forgiven me. 

This is the season (New Year's Day is now my date) of wishing ; and 
mine are most fervently offered up for you ! May life to you be a positive 
blessing while it lasts, for your own sake ; and that it may yet be greatly 
prolonged is my wish, for my own sake and for the sake of the rest of your 
IrieDda ! What a transient business is life I V^ry lately I was a boy ; but 
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t'other day I was a young man ; and I already begin to feel the rigid 
fibre and stiffening joints of old age coming fast o'er my frame. With all 
my follies of youth, and, I fear, a few vices of manhood, still I congratulate 
myself on having had, in early days, religion strongly impressed on my 
mind. I have nothing to say to any one as to which sect he belongs to or 
what creed he believes ; but I look on the man who is firmly persuaded 
of infinite wisdom and goodness superintending and directing every cir- 
cumstance that can happen in his lot — I feUcitate such a man as having a 
solid foundation for his mental enjoyment — a firm prop and sure stay in 
the hour of difficulty, trouble, and distress — ^and a never- failing anchor of 
hope when he looks beyond the grave. 

And then he heralds the opening days of 1795 with 
world-resounding trumpet-tones, in " A Man's a Man for 
a' that." Now, too, when the Eevolution alarms began to 
subside, the political atmosphere at home was greatly- 
cleared of suspicious unrest, and Burns was rapidly 
regaining popular confidence and social favour. Passing 
on, we note that during this springtime, on the occasion 
of a contest for the representation of the Stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright, he once more rushed into the political 
arena, and dashed off several keen, satirical ballads in 
favour of the Whig candidate, Mr. Heron of Kerrrough- 
tree. Learning that this gentleman had expressed a warm 
desire to employ his influence in obtaining for the Poet 
some promotion in the Excise, Burns wrote him a letter, 
to which we have seen the epithets "cringing" and 
"grovelling" applied; to which, however, in the whole 
circumstances, we deem the terms "frank," "sensible," 
and " prudent " much more appropriate. But here is the 
letter : — 

Sir, — I enclose you some copies of a couple of political ballads, one of 
which, I believe, you have never seen. Would to Heaven I could make 
you master of as many votes in the Stewartry — ^but — 

Who does the utmost that he can. 
Does well, acts nobly — angels could no more. 

In order to bring my himible efforts to bear with more effect on the foe, 
I have privately printed a good many copies of both baUads, and have sent 
them among friends all about the country. 

To pillory on Parnassus the rank reprobation of character, the utter 
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dereliction of all principle, in a profligate junto, which has not only out- 
raged virtue, but violated common decency, spuming even hyjMXsrifiy as 
paltry iniquity below their daring — to immask their flagitdousnees to the 
broadest day — to deliver such over to their merited fate — ^is surely not 
merely innocent but laudable : is not only propriety, but virtue. Yon 
have already, as your auxiliary, the sober detestation of mankind on the 
heads of your opponents ; and I swear by the lyre of Thalia to muster on 
your side all the votaries of honest laughter and fair, candid ridicole. 

I am extremely obliged to you for your kind mention of my interests in 
a letter which Mr. Syme showed me. At present my situation in life must 
be in a great measure stationary, at. least for two or three years. The 
statement is this : I am on the supervisors' list, and, as we come on tiiere 
by precedency, in two or three years I shall be at the head of that list, and 
be appointed of course. Then a fbiend might be of service to me in getting 
me into a place of the kingdom which I would like. A supervisor's income 
varies from about a himdred and twenty to two hundred a year, but the 
business is an incessant drudgery, and would be nearly a complete bar to 
every species of literary pursuit. The moment I am appointed supervisor, 
in the common routine, I may be nominated on the collectors' list ; and 
this is always a business purely of political patronage. A coUectorship 
varies much, from better than two hundred a year to near a thousand. 
They also come forward by precedency on the list, and have, besides a 
handsome income, a life of complete leisure. A life of literary leisure, with 
a decent competency, is the siunmit of my wishes. It would be the prudish 
affectation of silly pride in me to say that I do not need, or would not be 
indebted to, a political friend ; at the same time, sir, I by no means lay 
my affairs before you thus, to hook my dependent situation on your benevo- 
lence. If, in my progress of life, an opening should occur where the good 
offices of a gentleman of your public character and political consequence 
might bring me forward, I shall petition your goodness with the same 
frankness as I now do myself the honour to subscribe myself, etc. 

Mr. Heron was successful in the contest, and he might 
have found a way, as he had kindly intentions, of advanc- 
ing the Poet's interests. But the bright prospect on which 
Burns dwells in his letter was, as every one knows, doomed 
to disappointment. His time on earth was not to be long 
enough for the realisation of his natural and reasonable 
expectation. This fresh hope, however, served to cheer, 
in~ some measure, a few months of the one remaining year 
of ups and downs which was eventually to close his life 
in tragic sorrow. 
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From this electioneering episode we turn with unmixed 
pleasure to survey the Bard as a member of the Dumfries 
Volunteers — a force which was constituted in the spring 
of 1795. It was at length more and more evident that 
Bums's imputed disloyalty was not the outcome of any 
deep-rooted feeling, but rather an impulsive, romantic^ 
product of his ardent love of everything that seemed to 
make for freedom and the dignity of man. At any rate, 
along with his friends, Syme and Dr. Maxwell, the Poet 
had himself enrolled among the volunteers — none more 
intelligently loyal or so instinctively and intensely patriotic 
as he. 

Allan Cunningham tells us he remembered distinctly 
the Poet's appearance in the ranks, "his very swarthy 
face, his ploughman stoop, his large dark eyes, and his 
indifferent dexterity in handling his arms." 

But though Burns may not have been an adept at 
handling his sword and musket, he could, wielding his 
mighty pen, become the uQri vailed poet -laureate of the 
loyal band, and kindle the heart of the nation into new 
patriotic flame. Apropos, we quote his well-known song 
of loyalty, written at this exciting time : — 



THE DUMFRIES VOLUNTEERS. 

Does haughty Gaul invasion threat ? 

Then let the loons beware, sir ; 
There's wooden walls upon our seas, 

And volunteers on shore, sir. 
The Nith shall run to Corsincon, 

And Criffel sink in Solway, 
Ere we permit a foreign foe 

On British ground to rally ! 

Oh, let us not like snarling tykes 

In wrangling be divided ; 
Till, slap, come in an unco loon. 

And wi' a rung decide it. 
Be Britain still to Britain true, 

Among oursel's united ; 
jy)r never but by British hands 

Maun British wrangs be righted. 

M 
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The kettle o' the Kirk and State, 

Perhaps a clout may £ail in't ; 
But deil a foreign tinkler loon 

Shall ever ca' a nail in't. 
Our father's blude the kettle bought, 

And wha wad dare to spoil it ; 
By Heaven, the sacrilegious dog 

Shall fuel be to boil it. 

The wretch that wad a tyrant own. 

And the wretch, his true-bom brother, 
Wh' 'ould set the mob aboon the throne. 

May they be damned together ! 
Who will not sing " God save the King/* 

Shall hang as high's the steeple ; 
But while we sing " God save the King," 

We'U ne'er forget the People. 

Of this composition, so stirring in itself and so appli- 
cable to that time of threatened French invasion, Cunning- 
ham says, " It hit the taste and suited the feelings of the 
humbler classes, who added to it ' The Poor but Honest 
Sodger,' the ' Song of Death,' and ' Scots wha hae.' Hills 
echoed with it : it was heard in every street ; it did more 
to right the mind of the rustic part of .the population than 
did all the speeches of Pitt and Dundas or the chosen 
Five-and-Forty. 

And yet for services such as no other Poet ever rendered 
to our country and constitution in such time of need. 
Burns received no pension or reward such as those in 
authority might easily have bestowed — might, indeed, 
have counted it an honour to bestow. But, letting " the 
dead past bury its dead," may we the more fondly en- 
shrine the name of Burns in ever grateful and admiring 
memory. 

In course of this year, his trusty friend, Graham of 
Fintry, had been renewing his efforts on the Poet's behalf. 
A scheme was on foot to promote him to higher office in 
Leith, at a salary of £200 ; but, from whatever cause, he 
was left to drudge on in Dumfries, — earning only a bare 
competency, yet standing well again in popular estimation, 
reconciled to his friends, spending perhaps too many of 
his evenings in the Globe Tavern, yet constantly sending 
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to Thomson his priceless lyric effusions, accompanied by an 
abounding fund of uniquely valuable notes and criticisms 
on Scottish songs and song-makers. 

Before entering upon our narrative of the last sad year, 
we here pause to notice a few more of the noted productions 
of these four years in Dumfries. In November 1792, the 
sixth anniversary of Mary CampbeU's death, he wrote his 
" Highland Mary," a piece hardly inferior to his address to 
" Mary in Heaven," written exactly three years before. In 
connection with the career and temperament of the Bard, 
these two noble strains must ever exert a most strangely 
romantic and fascinating interest : — 

Ye banks, and braes, and streams around 

The castle o' Montgomery, 
Green be your woods, and fair your flowers, 

Your waters never drumlie ! 
There simmer first unfauld her robes. 

And there the langest tarry ; 
For there I took the last fareweel 

O' my sweet Highland Mary. 

How sweetly bloomed the gay green birk, 

How rich the hawthorn's blossom. 
As underneath their fragrant shade 

I clasped her to my bosom ! 
The golden hours, on angel wings, 

Flew o'er me and my dearie.; 
For dear to me as light and life 

Was my sweet Highland Mary. 

Wi' mony a vow and locked embrace 

Our parting was fu* tender ; 
And, pledging aft to meet again. 

We tore oursel's asunder : 
But, oh ! fell death's untimely frost. 

That nipt my flower sae early ! 
Now green's the sod, and cauld's the clay. 

That wraps my Highland Mary ! 

O pale, pale now those rosy lips 

I aft hae kissed sae fondly ! 
And closed for aye the sparkling glance 

That dwelt on me sae kindly : 
And mouldering now in sUent dust 

That heart that lo'ed me dearly ! 
But still within my bosom's core 

Shall live my Highland Mary. 
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On sending this beautiful song to Thomson, the Poet 
wrote : — " The foregoing song pleases myself ; I think it is 
in my happiest manner ; you will see at first glance that 
it suits the air. The subject of the song is one of the 
most interesting passages of my youthful days, and I own 
that I should be much flattered to see the verses set to 
an air which would ensure celebrity. Perhaps, after all, 
'tis the still glowing prejudice of my heart that throws a 
borrowed lustre over the merits of the composition." 

Commencing his enthusiastic and entirely disinterested 
labours for Thomson's collection in the autumn of 1792, 
ere the close of the year he produced several new songs, 
among which may be noted "Duncan Gray," "My ain 
kind Dearie," and " Here's a health to them that's awa." 
Then, in 1793, he wrote, amongst others, "Braw, braw 
lads," " Had I a cave," " Puirtith Cauld," " Whistle, and 
I'll come to ye, my lad," " Logan Braes," " Scots wha hae," 
and " When wild war's deadly blast was blawn," a ballad 
of consummately dramatic power, and full of the sweetest 
natural pathos : — 



When wild war's deadly blast was blawn, 

And gentle peace returning, 
Wi' mony a sweet babe fatherless 

And mony a widow mourning ; 
I left the lines and tented field, 

Where lang I'd been a lodger, 
My humble knapsack a' my wealth. 

A poor but honest sodger. 

A leal, light heart was in my breast, 

My hand unstained wi' plunder ; 
And for fair Scotia, hame again, 

I cheery on did wander. 
I thought upon the banks o' Coil, 

I thought upon my Nancy, 
I thought upon the witching smile 

That caught my youthful fancy. 

At length I reached the bonnie glen 

Where early life I sported ; 
I passed the mill, and trjrsting thorn, 

Where Nancy ait 1 covrct^d-. 
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Wha spied I but my ain dear maid 

Down by her mother's dwelling ! 
And turned me round to hide the flood 

That in my een was swelling. 

Wi* altered voice, quoth I, " Sweet lass, 

Sweet as yon hawthorn's blossom, 
O happy, happy may he be, 

That's dearest to thy bosom ! 
My purse is light, I've far to gang, 

And fain would be thy lodger ; 
I've served my king and country lang — 

Take pity on a sodger ! " 

And SO on in other four as exquisite stanzas as these. 

We saw how, during the first dark half of 1794, his 
muse was almost silent, giving forth only one or two pieces 
of bitter personality against his offended friends; and 
how, in the brightening time, he touched anew his sweetly- 
sounding lyre with unabated skill, producing in quick suc- 
cession many songs, of which we further note " My Chloris, 
mark how sweet the groves," "Contented wi' little, an' 
cantie wi' mair," " She says she loes me best o' a'," " My 
Nannie's awa," and " A Man's a Man for a' that." 



CHAPTEE IX. 

THE CLOSING YEAK, JULY 1795 — JULY 1796. AGE 36-37. 

Three gates of deliverance, it seems to us, were open for Bums : clear 
poetical activity ; madness ; or death. The first, with longer life, was still 

possible, though not probable The second was still less 

probable, for his mind was ever among the clearest and firmest. So the 
milder third gate was opened for him: and he passed not softly, yet 
speedily, into that still country, where the hail-storms and fire-showers do 
not reach, and the heaviest laden wayfarer at length lays down his load. 

Carlyle on Bums, 

Oh, Robert Bums ! by tempest tossed. 
Storm-swept, by cruel whirlwinds crossed ; 
Thy prayers, like David's psalms of old. 
Make all our plaints and wailings cold. 

• • • • • • 

We know but this : his living song 
Protects the weak and tramples wrong ; 
Refracting radiance of delight. 
His prismed genius, clear and bright. 

Illumes all Scotland far and wide. 
And Caledonia throbs with pride 
To hear her grand old Doric swell 
From Highland crag to Lowland dell ; 

To find, where'er her children stray. 
Her " Auld Lang Syne," her "Scots wha hae," 
And words of hope which proudly span 
The centuries vast — " A man's a man." 

Then welcome. Bums, from shore to shore ! 
All hail, our Robin, evermore ! ^ 

A STRANGER visiting Dumfries in the summer of 1795, 
and inquiring about the Poet's way of life at that time, 
would gather from the more intelligent and liberal-minded 

^ From poem recited by the author, Mr. Wallace Bruce, U.S. Consul, 
Edinburgh, at the unveiling of tYie Ayr Bvuras Statue, on 8th July 1891. 
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townspeople that "Mister" Biirns was regarded as altogether | 

an extraordinary man, who, while paying zealous heed to | 

his duties as exciseman, spent much of his time in | 

company of one d^ee and another, and notwithstanding J 

his official labours and social distractions, managed every ] 

now and then to produce some lovely song or clever poem. | 

It might also be remarked that he would have passed his J 

leisure hours more at his own fireside, but for folks coming I 

about aad enticing him away to the Globe Tavern, to hear I 

his glowing utterances aa the toast and song went round ; I 

, md that, as he was then looking far from well, it was I 

jdoubtful whether he would long withstand his wearing J 

worries and jovial excitements. Indeed, we fancy that, j 

mong those who knew Burns well, there prevailed a dis- ] 

litinct opinion that his great, restless, fiery life would ere I 

I long bum itself out. In what manner and to what extent j 

' the Bard indulged in tavern excitements during this I 

summer, there is now no exact means of knowiug. More- I 

over, the question is not one upon which there need be I 

minute or set discussion. We therefore turn to survey I 

the brighter side. 1 

Eegarding Bums's industry and efficiency as ganger, 

from a statement by Mr. Alexander Findlater, supervisor 

I the Dumfries district, we learn that he was vigilant 

md exemplary in attention to duty ; that, in this respect, j 

D falling off was discernible till near the end, when he I 

Was assailed by pain and sickness ; that, in business hours, 1 

5ie was always able for his work; and that he never | 

indulged in diinking in the forenoon, nor, at any time, I 

in drinking apart from company. The testimony of | 

another highly respectable and competent witness here | 

deserves to be quoted at length, and to be read with I 

grateful pleasure. Mr. James Gray, then Eector of I 

Dumfries Grammar School, and afterwards a clergyman I 

^t the Episcopal Church, knowing the Poet intimately I 

Band speaking from his own observation, as he emphatically I 

Beminda us), says : — I 

Bums's errors, beaause they were I 

they were OnJy the more dangerous, j 
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because the more seductive, and deserve the more severe reprehension ; but 
I shall likewise claim that nothing may be said in malice against him. It 
came under my own view, professionally, that he superintended the educa- 
tion of his children with a degree of care that I have never seen surpassed 
by any parent in any rank of life whatever. In the bosom of his family 
he spent many a delightful hour in directing the studies of his eldest son, 
a boy of uncommon talents. I have frequently found him explaining to 
this youth, then not more than nine years of age, the English poets, from 
Shakespeare to Gray, or storing his mind with examples of heroic virtue, 
as they live in the pages of our most celebrated English historians. I 
would ask any person of common candour, if employments like these are 
consistent with hahitual drunkenness. It is not denied that he sometimes 
mingled with society unworthy of him. He was of a social and convivial 
nature. He was courted by all classes of men for the fascinating powers of 
his conversation, but over his social scene uncontrolled passion never 
presided. Over the social bowl, his wit flashed for hours together, pene- 
trating whatever it struck, like the fire from heaven ; but, even in the hour 
of thoughtless gaiety and merriment, I never knew it* tainted by indecency. 
It was playful or caustic by turns, following an allusion through all its 
windings ; astonishing by its rapidity, or amusing by its wild originality 
and grotesque, yet natural combinations, but never, within my observation, 
disgusting by its grossness. In his morning hours, I never saw him like 
one suffering from the effects of last night's intemperance. He appeared 
then clear and unclouded. He was the eloquent advocate of humanity, 
justice, and political freedom. From his paintings, virtue appeared more 
lovely, and piety assumed a more celestial mien. While his keen eye waa 
pregnant with fancy and feeling, and his voice attuned to the very passion 
which he wished to communicate, it would hardly have been possible to 
conceive any being more interesting and delightful. I may likewise add, 
that, to the very end of his life, reading was his favourite amusement. I 
have never known any man so intimately acquainted with the elegant 
English authors. He seemed to have the poets by heart. The prose 
authors he could quote either in their own words, or clothe their ideas in 
language more beautiful than their own. Nor was there ever any decay 
in any of the powers of his mind. To the last day of his life, his judgment, 
his memory, his imagination, were fresh and vigorous, as when he composed 
the "Cotter's Saturday Night." The truth is, that Bums was seldom 
intoxicated. The drunkard soon becomes besotted, and is shunned even 
by the convivial. Had he been so, he could not long have continued the 
idol of every party. It will be freely confessed, that the hour of enjoyment 
was often prolonged beyond the limit marked by prudence ; but what man 
will venture to affirm that, in situations where he was conscious of giving 
so much pleasure, he could at all times have listened to her voice ? 
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The men with whom he generally associated were not of the lowest 
order. He numbered among his intimate friends many of the most 
respectable inhabitants of Dmnfries and the vicinity. Several of those 
were attached to him by ties that the hand of calumny, busy as it was, 
could never snap asunder. They admired the Poet for his genius, and 
loved the man for the candour, generosity, and kindness of his nature. 
His early friends clung to him through good and bad report, with a zeal and 
fidelity that prove their disbelief of the malicious stories circulated to his 
disadvantage. Among them were some of the most distinguished characters 
in this country, and not a few females, eminent for delicacy, taste, and 
genius. They were proud of his friendship, and cherished him to the last 
moment of his existence. He was endeared to them even by his mis- 
fortunes, and they still retain for his memory that affection and veneration 
which virtue alone inspires. 

In a letter to Gilbert Burns, Mr. Gray gives further 
gratifying testimony to the Poet's care and anxiety in the 
cultivation of the minds of his family. 

Such accounts as those given by Findlater and Gray 
command all respect and credence as proceeding from men 
who wrote on no hearsay evidence, and who, be it again 
remarked, were altogether incapable of wilfully stating 
what they knew to be untrue. Setting this fairer pre- 
sentment alongside the darker one by Dr. Currie, Professor 
Walker, Eobert Heron, etc., while we marvel not a little 
at the wide divergence of statement, we find some explana- 
tion thereof by calling to mind what great and strangely 
discordant elements combined to make up the character and 
career of Burns, and we do not wrong the Poet's memory 
by thinking with Lockhart that probably "truth lies 
between." 

Eesuming our narrative, we find that, up till the be- 
ginning of August 1795, the Bard's notable song-corre- 
spondence with George Thomson continued with no 
marked intermission, except that of the troubled songless 
half of 1794. But now there is another ominous blank, 
wherein his lyre is silent, no friendly correspondence is 
found, and almost nothing is known of his experiences 
for several months. We discover, however, one pleasant 
incident which occurred in September, and of which an 
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attractive accoiint remains by Mr. John Pattison^^^ll 
Bums's friend, Mr, Pattison of Kelvin Grove. This 
gentleman, accompanied by his son, happening to be iii 
Dumfries, accidentttUy encountered the Poet, and cordially 
invited him to come to dinner at the inn, and bring their \ 
mntual friend, Dr. Maxwell, with him. ;. 

At the hour named my father sat down at the head of the table, Dt. j 
Maxwell at the foot, and the grammar-acbool bo; (John Pattison) opporaM 
Bunm. Upwards of half a i^enhii; has paased away ; but the recoUecCioli I 
of that day ia as fresh and green in my memory as if the evenla roawjeii 
had ocourred ysHterda;^. It was, In fa.ct, a new era in my exiatraice. I 
had never before sat after dinner ; but now I was chained to my ohair til! 
late at nighC, or rather early in tlie morning. Both Dr. Maxwell and n^ 
father were highly-gifted, eloquent men. The Poet was in his best vein. 
I can never forget the animation and glorious intelligence of hia cuunten- 
ance, the rich, deep tones of \A& muaical voice, and thoae matchless eyes, 
which absolutely appeared to flash fire, and stream forth rays of living light 
It was not conversation I heard ; it wa£ an outburst of noble sentimEnt, 
brilliant wit, and a flood of Byropatby and good-will to fe!low-men. Bmiia 
repeated many vetBes that !iad never seen the light, chiefly politic*! ; no 
impure or ubwiene idea was uttered, br I believe thought of : It waa alto- 
gether an intellectual feast. A lofty, pure, and transcendent genius alone 
could have mode so deep and lasting an impreesion on a mere b:^, who 
had read nothing, and who doea not remember to have heard Bums oamal 
till that day. 

It has already been observed that, though in youth and 
earlier manhood Burns was possessed of great physical 
strength, his was a highly-strung constitution and 
temperament — quickly excited and easily disordered. ^ 
Further, it ia well known that, all along, he suffered more 
or less from nervous depression, and at times from 
alarming palpitation of the heart, brought on and aggra- 
vated, it is believed, by the toil and care of his boyhood days. 

Of later years, too, be had otherwise suffered from 
several sharp though abort attacks of illness. Nor will it 
be denied that many a time he was far from careful of his 
health. .Allusion has been made to his letter of 25th 
June, 1794, to Mrs. Duulop, in which he states that tw^fl 
haA been for some time in poor health, and threate^BH 
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with " flying gout." We now learn that the late autumn 
of 1795 brought a more serious and prolonged illness than 
any he had yet experienced. " For over a year before his 
death there was," according to Dr. Currie's account, " an 
evident decline in our Poet's personal appearance; and 
though his appetite continued unimpaired, he was himself 
sensible that his constitution was sinking." From October 
1795 to the January following, an accidental complaint 
" confined him to the house." During this illness, how- 
ever, he was able to employ his pen a little. About the 
beginning of December he wrote another " Address," to be 
spoken by Miss Fontenelle of the Dumfries Theatre on 
her benefit night, 4th December; and on 15th December 
he thus wrote to Mrs. Dunlop : — 

My Deab Friend, — As I am in a complete Decemberish humour, 
gloomy, sullen, stupid, as even the Deity of Dulness herself could wish, I 
shall not drawl out a heavy letter with a number of heavier apologies for 
my late silence. Only one I shall mention, because I know you will sym- 
pathise in it : these four months, a sweet little girl, my youngest child, has 
been so ill, that every day, a week or less threatened to terminate her 
existence. There had much need be many pleasures annexed to the states 
of husband and father, for, God knows, they have many peculiar cares. I 
cannot describe to you the anxious, sleepless hours these ties frequently 
give me. I see a train of helpless little folks ; me and my exertions all 
their stay ; and on what a brittle thread does the life of man hang ! If 
I am nipt ofif at the command of fate, even in all the vigour of manhood, 
as I am — such things happen every day — Gracious God? what would 
become of my little flock ? 'Tis here that I envy your people of fortune. 
A father on his death-bed, taking an everlasting leave of his children, has 
indeed woe enough ; but the man of competent fortune leaves his sons and 
daughters independency and friends ; while I — But I shall run dis- 
tracted if I think any longer on the subject ! 

To leave talking of the matter so gravely, I shall sing with the old Scots 

ballad — 

O that I had ne'er been married, 

I would never had nae care ; 
Now I've gotten wife and bairns, 

They cry crowdie evermair. 

Crowdie ance, crowdie twice, 

Crowdie three times in a day ; 
An ye crowdie ony mair, 

Ye'll crowdie a' my meal away. 
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This letter he continues on the 24th, and again on 
Christmas morning; and at the close of the year he 
penned the following smart little epistle to his kind- 
hearted friend, Excise-Collector Mitchell, showing the 
author in a pinch for want of a single guinea of ready 
cash, and also in resolute mood towards better care of his 
health, which had been so seriously impaired, but was 
now in the way of improvement : — 

Friend of the Poet, tried and leal, 
Wha, wanting thee, might beg or steal ; 
Alake, alake, the meikle deil 

Wi' a* his witches 
Are at it, skelpin' jig and reel, 

In my poor pouches ! 

I modestly fu* fain wad hint it. 
That one-pound-one, I sairly want it ; 
If wi' the hizzy down ye sent it. 

It would be kind ; 
And while my heart wi* life-blood dunted, 

I'd bear't in mind. 

So may the auld year gang out moaning 
To see the new come laden, groaning, 
Wi' double plenty o'er the loanin 

To thee and thine : 
Domestic peace and comforts crowning 

The hale design. 

POSTSCEIPT. 

Ye've heard this while how I've been licket. 
And by fell death was nearly nicket ; 
Grim loon ! he got me by the f ecket. 

And sair me sheuk ; 
But by guide luck I lap a wicket, 

And turned a neuk. 

But by that health, I've got a share o't. 
And by that life, I'm promised mair o't. 
My hale and weel I'll tak' a care o't, 

A tentier way ; 
Then farewell folly, hide and hair o't, 

For ance and aye ! 

At the beginning of the New Year, he was again able 
to go about a little ; but, pitiful to relate, one evening in 
the middle of January he was allured to join a jovial 
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party at the Globe tavern, and to tarry long over the 
wine-cup. Eeturning home at an e^rly hour of the 
morning, which was bitterly cold, with snow on the 
ground, becoming overpowered by the effects of the liquor, 
he fell asleep upon the icy street. "In these circum- 
stances," says Chambers, " and in the peculiar condition to 
which a severe medicine had reduced his constitution, a 
fatal chill penetrated to his bones ; he reached home with 
the seeds of rheumatic fever in possession of his already 
weakened frame. In this little accident, and not in the 
pressure of poverty or disrepute, or wounded feelings or 
a broken heart, truly lay the determining cause of the 
sadly shortened days of our great national Poet." 

Burns seems now to have lain prostrate for about a 
week. On 20th January he managed to pen a short note 
to Mrs. Eiddel, whom he could again address as a sym- 
pathetic friend. "The health you wished me in your 
morning's card is, I think, flown from me for ever. I 
have not been able to leave my bed to-day till about an 
hour ago." On 28th January he was so far recovered as 
to be present at a meeting of the masonic lodge ; and on 
the 31st he sent the following letter to Mrs. Dunlop, his 
ever deeply-respected friend and long-trusted corre- 
spondent, who had, however, ^or over a year maintained, 
to him, a painful silence, leaving his letters totally 
unanswered : — 

These many months you have been two packets in my debt — what sin of 
ignorance I have committed against so highly valued a friend, I am utterly 
at a loss to guess. Alas ! madam, ill can I afford, at this time, to be 
deprived of any of the small remnant of my pleasures. I have lately drunk 
deep of the cup of affliction. The autumn robbed me of my only daughter 
and darling child,^ and that at a distance, too, and so rapidly, as to put it 
out of my power to pay the last duties to her. I had scarcely begun to 
recover from that shock, when I became myself the victim of a most severe 
rheumatic fever, and long the die spun doubtful ; until, after many weeks 
of a sick-bed, it seems to have turned up life, and I am beginning to crawl 
across my room, and once indeed have been before my own door in the 
street. 

^ Elizabeth Riddel, who died at Mauchline in September 1795. 
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When pleasure fascinates the mental sight, 

Affliction purifies the visual ray, 
Religion hails the drear, the untried night, 

And shuts, for ever shuts ! life's doubtful day. 

This letter tells its own tale of woe. Poor afflicted 
Burns, crying out in the restless misery of remorse and 
pain and care, his desolation darkened by the reflection 
that even Mrs. Dunlop, whose steadfast friendship he had 
so fondly valued and counted upon, had turned against 
him ! " And now," observes Currie, " his appetite began 
to fail; his hand shook, and his voice faltered on any 
exertion or emotion. His ptilse became weaker and more 
rapid, and pain in the larger joints, and in the hands and 
feet, deprived him of the enjoyment of refreshing sleep. 
Too much dejected in his spirits, and too well aware of 
his real situation to entertain hopes of recovery, he was 
ever musing on the approaching desolation of his family, 
and his spirits sank into a uniform gloom." 

Nevertheless, a gleam of the old grim humour darts 
through the serious view of liis situation in the answer 
which he at this time returned to Colonel de Peyster, his 
commanding officer in the Dumfries Volunteers, who had 
sent a kind inquiry regarding the Poet's health : — 

My honoured Colonel, deep I feel 
Your interest in the Poet's weal : 
Ah ! now sma' heart hae I to speel 

The steep Parnassus, 
Surrounded thus by bolus pill 

And potion glasses. 

O what a canty warld were it, 

Would pain and care and sickness spare it ; 

And fortune favor worth and merit. 

As they deserve ! 
And aye a rowth roast beef and claret ; 

Syne, wha wad starve ? 

Dame Life, though fiction out may trick her. 
And in paste gems and flippery deck her ; 
Oh ! flickering, feeble, and unsicker 

I've found her still, 
Aye wavering, like the willow-wicker, 

'Tween good and ill. 
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Then that curst carmagnole, auld Satan, 
Watches like baudrons by a rattan, 
Our sinfu* soul to get a claut on 

Wi' felon ire ; 
Syne, whip ! his tail ye'll ne'er cast saut on — 

He's aff like fire. 

Ah, Nick ! ah, Nick ; it isna fair. 
First showing us the temptin' ware, 
Bright wines an' bonnie lasses rare. 

To put us daft, 
Syne weave, unseen, thy spider snare, 

O' hell's damned waft. 

Poor man, the flee aft bizzes by. 
And aft as chance he 'comes thee nigh. 
Thy auld damned elbow yeuks wi' joy 

And hellish pleasure ; 
Already in thy fancy's eye, 

Thy sicker treasure ! 

Soon, heels-o'er-gowdie ! in he gangs. 
And like a sheep-head on a tangs. 
Thy giming laugh enjoys his pangs 

And murdering wrestle. 
As, dangling in the wind, he hangs, 

A gibbet's tassel. 

But lest you think I am uncivil. 

To plague you with this draunting drivel. 

Abjuring a' intentions evil, 

I quat my pen : 
The Lord preserve us frae the devil ! 

Amen ! Amen ! 

About this time, the wife of his old neighbour, Haugh 
the blacksmith, in the Wee Vennel, meeting Burns in the 
street, kindly and seriously talked with him about his 
health. She distinctly remembered one remark he made 
to her : — " I find that a man may live like a fool, but he 
will scarcely die like one ! " 

On February 5th, Thomson wrote: — "The pause you 
have made, my dear sir, is awful ! Am I never to hear 
from you again ? I know, and I lament how much you 
have been afflicted of late; but I trust that returning 
health and spirits will now enable you to resume the pen, 
and delight us with your musings. I have still about a 
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dozen Scotch and Irish airs which I wish 'wedded to 
immortal verse.' " 

In answer, the Bard nerved himself to produce "Hey 
for a lass wi* a tocher," a song remarkable, in the circum- 
stances, for its liveliness and vigour : — " A most excellent 
song," Thomson rightly acknowledged it to be, adding, 
" and with you the subject is something new indeed " : — 

Awa wi' your witchcraft o' beauty's alarms, 
The slender bit beauty you grasp in your arms : 
O gie me the lass that has acres o' charms, 
O gie me the lass wi' the weel-stockit farms. 

And 80 on. 

This same month of February, we find the Poet writing 
to Mr. James Clarke, teacher in Forfar, requesting repay- 
ment of money (a considerable sum, it seems) which he 
had lent Clarke at the time of his troubles with the 
educational authorities in MofPat.i 

During the spring of 1796, owing to the failure of the 
preceding harvest, food was scarce and costly; and, be- 
sides having to meet those additional expenses which 
illness usually occasions. Burns was apprehensive that he 
would only receive reduced (off-duty) salary. It was in 
these circumstances he at length applied to Mr. Clarke 
for something of his own. We give the letter which came 
in answer. 

My Dear Friend, — Your letter makes me very imhappy, the more so 
as I had heard very flattering accounts of your situation some months 
ago. A note [20s.] is enclosed; and if such partial payments will be 
acceptable, this shall soon be foUowed by more. My appointment here 
has more than answered my expectations ; but furnishing a large house, 
etc., has kept me still very poor ; and the persecution I suffered from that 

rascal Lord H , brought me into expenses which, with all my economy, 

I have not yet rubbed off. Be so kind as write me. Your disinterested 
friendship has made an impression which time cannot efface. Believe me, 
my dear Bums, yours in sincerity, James Clarke. 

That the Bard's income was not reduced at this time, 
thanks and honour are due to a young Excise officer 

^ In 1791, Bums generously exerted himself on behalf of Clarke, whom 
he considered a, deserving man sufferin^g under spiteful persecution. 
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named Stobbie, who gratuitously performed the duties, 
thus enabling Bums to draw the full emolument of his 
office. 

On 14th April, the Bard was well enough to attend (for 
the last time) a meeting of the masonic lodge ; but that 
same month he thus gloomily addresses Thomson : — 

Alas ! my dear Thomson, I fear it will be some time ere I tune my lyre 
again ! " By Babel streams I have sat and wept " almost ever since I 
wrote you last : I have only known existence by the pressure of the heavy 
hand of sickness, and have counted time by the repercussions of pain ! 
Rheimiatisms, cold, and fever have formed to me a terrible combination. 
I close my eyes in misery, and open them without hope. I look on the 
vernal day, and say with poor Fergusson — 

" Say wherefore has an all-indulgent Heaven 
Light to the comfortless and wretched given ? " 

And again on 17 th May : — 

My Dear Sir, — I once mentioned to you an air which I have long 
admired — "Here's a health to them that's awa', hiney," but I forget if 
you took any notice of it. I have just been trying to suit it with verses, 
and I beg leave to recommend the air to your attention once more. I have 
only begun it. 

JESSY. 

Chorus. 

Here's a health to ane I loe dear ! 

Here's a health to ane I loe dear ! 

Thou art sweet as the smile when fond lovers meet, 

And soft as their parting tear — Jessy ! 

Although thou maun never be mine. 

Although even hope is denied : 
'Tis sweeter for thee despairing. 

Than aught in the world beside — »Tessy ! 

I mourn through the gay, gaudy day. 

As, hopeless, I muse on thy charms ; 
But welcome the dream o' sweet slumber. 

For then I am lock't in thy arms — Jessy ! 

I guess by the dear angel smile, 

I guess by the love-rolling e'e ; 
But why urge the tender confession, 

'Gainst fortune's fell, cruel decree — Jessy ! 
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This will be delivered by a Mr. Lewars, a young fellow of uncommon 
merit : indeed by far the cleverest fellow I have met with in this part of 
the world. His only fault is d-m-cratic heresy. As he will be a day or 
two in town, you will have leisure, if you choose, to write me by him; 
and if you have a spare half- hour to spend with him, I shall place your 
kindness to my account. I have no copies of the songs I have sent you, and 
I have taken a fancy to review them all, and possibly may mend some of 
them ; so, when you have complete leisure, I will thank you for either the 
originals or copies. I had rather be the author of five well- written songs 
than of ten otherwise. My verses to " Cauld Elail " I will suppress ; as 
also those to "Laddie, lie near me." They are neither worthy of my 
name nor of your book. I have great hopes that the genial influence of 
the approaching summer will set me to rights, but as yet I cannot boast 
of returning health. I have now reason to believe that my complaint 
is a flying gout — a sad business ! 

Burns's remarks in this letter regarding his great song- 
making work are particularly noteworthy, as showing the 
clear sense and worthy feeling to leave to Scotland and 
the world naught of his save what was pure and elevating. 
So may it be remembered that those who, in after years, 
with prying curiosity and prurient taste, hunted up and 
printed so many of the Bard's more hasty and less 
fastidious efforts, did so unmistakably against his anxious, 
though, alas ! unaccomplished desire to set his papers in 
order — to consign to irrevocable oblivion all that in 
matter or form was unworthy of his genius and name, and 
to leave only that which was masterly, refined, and 
ennobling. 

The theme of the foregoing song — Bums's last finished 
contribution to Thomson's collection — was Jessie Lewars, 
sister of Lewars, the Poet's close friend and brother excise- 
man. It is at once most delightful and affecting to think 
how Jessie ministered to Burns and his household through- 
out these last distressful months, and how the dying 
Bard — having no other reward to offer — in this song, and 
in his exquisite " Oh, wert thou in the cauld blast," and 
other grateful strains, conferred imperishable fame upon 
his gentle, faithful, self-sacrificing nurse. 

During the dismal closing days his kind-hearted Jean was 
herself laid down by illness, but it is indeed most pleasing 
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to think that, with Jessie Lewars near, he over whom the 
gentler sex ever held so great an influence — he who had 
sung the charms of woman as no other has done — did not 
lack, even for one hour of his heavy sorrows and sufferings, 
the priceless ministry of a sweet, true woman's care. 

Several of the Poet's friend's cherished the hope that 
the fresh bright spring and genial summer might in some 
measure restore his health ; but though, during May and 
June, his illness did a little abate, it was a vain, brief 
hope. Disease now held him in strong and deadly-closing 
grasp. 

In May we find him writing, in the old satiric vein, yet 
another election ballad, " Wha will buy my troggin ? " 
again in favour of Mr. Heron of Kerroughtree. The piece 
is humorously conceived, and wrought out in a clear and 
facetious manner. But, as might be expected, the pre- 
vailing tone of his mind at this period was sad and weary 
—so utterly sad that no one who has a feeling heart can 
read those closing letters of wailing, imploring wretched- 
ness without dropping on the woe-laden page some 
burning tears. 

On receiving a note from Mrs. Eiddel, inviting him to 
the King's Birthday Gathering on 4th June, and asking 
him to send her a copy of some song, he replied : — " I am 
in such miserable health, as to be utterly incapable of 
showing my loyalty in any way. Eacked as I am with 
rheumatisms, I meet every face with a greeting like that 
of Balak to Balaam : " Come, curse me Jacob ; and come, 
defy me Israel ! " So say I : Come, curse me that east 
wind ; and come, defy me the north ! Would you have 
me in such circumstances copy you out a love-song ? " 

To his friend Dr. Maxwell, who attended him with un- 
remitting care, he one day exclaimed, "What business 
has a physician to waste his time on me ? I am a poor 
pigeon, not worth plucking. Alas ! I have not feathers 
enough upon me to carry me to my grave." And though, 
until the very last, he now and then indulged in sallies 
of kindly wit, the few letters that remain are all burdened 
with the same bitter sense of harassing poverty^ rackiu.^ 
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pain, and the most dismal forebodings concerning the 
future of his bonnie Jean and her soon -to -be father- 
less bairns. To James Clarke he again wrote on 26th 
June : ^ — 

My deab Clarke, — StiU, stiU the victim of affliction ! Were you to see 
the emaciated figure who now holds the pen to you, you would not know 
your old friend. Whether I shall ever get about again is only known to 
Him, the great Unknown, whose creature I am. Alas ! Clarke, I begin 
to fear the worst. As to my individual self, I am tranquil, and would 
despise myself if I were not ; but Bums's poor widow, and half a dozen of 
his dear little ones — helpless orphans ! — there I am weak as a woman's 
tear. Enough of this. 'Tis half of my disease. 

Then to Johnson, editor of the Musical Museum, on 4th 
July :— 

How are you, my dear friend, and how comes on your fifth volume ? 
You may probably think that for some time past I have neglected you and 
your work ; but, alas ! the hand of pain, and sorrow, and care has these 
many months lain heavy on me. Personal and domestic affliction have 
almost entirely banished that alacrity and life with which I used to woo 
the rural muse of Scotia. 

You are a good, worthy, honest fellow, and have a good right to live in 
this world, because you deserve it. Many a merry meeting this publica- 
tion has given us, and possibly it may give us more, though, alas ! I fear 
it. This protracting, slow, consuming illness which hangs over me will, 
I doubt much, my ever dear friend, arrest my sun before he has well 
reached his middle career, and will turn over the poet to far more im- 
portant concerns than studying the brilliancy of wit or the pathos of senti- 
ment. However, hope is the cordial of the human heart, and I endeavour 
to cherish it as well as I can. 

Let me hear from you as soon as convenient. Your work is a great 
one ; and now that it is finished, I see, if we were to begin again, two or 
three things that might be mended ; yet I will venture to prophesy that to 
future ages your publication will be the text-book and standard of Scottish 
song and music. 

I am ashamed to ask another favour of you, because you have been so 
very good already ; but my wife has a very particular friend of hers, a 
young lady who sings well, to whom she wishes to present the Scots Musical 
Museum. If you have a spare copy, will you be so obliging as to send it 
by the very first fiy^ as I am anxious to have it soon. 



^ It has been noted that about this time the Bard's handwriting appears 
suddenly cramped and small, as ii it -wexe t\va.t oi ?>.ti «.'^e,d man. 
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In this humble and deUcate manner, observes Cromek, 
did poor Burns ask for a copy of a work of which he 
was principally the founder, and to which he had con- 
tributed, gratuitously, not less than 184 original, altered, 
and collected songs. Cromek further states that he had 
himself seen 180 songs transcribed by Burns's own hand 
for the Micseum. 

On 4th July the Poet was conveyed to Brow, a hamlet 
on the Solway Firth, for sea-bathing and change of air — 
"his last and only chance." That evening he wrote to 
Thomson, giving a pitiable description of his wretched 
condition, and adding, " Is this a time for me to woo the 
muses? However, I am still anxiously willing to serve 
your work, and, if possible, shall try." 

On 7th July he wrote to his Edinburgh friend, Alex- 
ander Cunningham : — 

My* dear Cunningham, — I received yours here this moment, and am 
indeed highly flattered with the approbation of the literary circle you 
mention — a literary circle inferior to none in the two kingdoms. Alas ! 
my friend, I fear the voice of the bard will soon be heard among you no more. 
For these eight or ten months I have been ailing, sometimes bedfast, and 
sometimes not ; but these last three months I have been tortured with an 
excruciating rheumatism, which has reduced me to nearly the last stage. 
You actually would not know me if you saw me. Pale, emaciated, and so 
feeble as occasionally to need help from my chair — ^my spirits fled ! fled ! — 
but I can no more on the subject ; only the medical folks tell me that my 
last and only chance is bathing and country quarters and riding. The 
deuce of the matter is this : when an exciseman is oflf duty, his salary is 
reduced to £35 instead of £50. What way, in the name of thrift, shall I 
maintain myself and keep a horse in country quarters, with a wife and five 
children at home, on £35 ? I mention this because I had intended to beg 
your utmost interest, and that of all the friends you can muster, to move 
our Commissioners of Excise to grant me the fuU salary ; I dare say you 
know them all personally. If they do not grant it me, I must lay my 
account with an exit truly en poete — if I die not of disease, I must perish 
with hunger. 

I have sent you one of the songs ; the other my memory does not serve 
me with, and I have no copy here ; but I shall be at home soon, when I 
wiU send it you. Apropos to being at home : Mrs. Bums threatens in a 
week or two to add one more to my paternal charge, which, if of the right 
gender, I intend shall be introduced to the world by the respectable 
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designation of Alexander Cvmnmgham. Bums. My last was Jame$ 
Qlencaim, so you can have no objection to the company of nobility. 
Farewell. 

The more cheerful allusion with which this otherwise 
doleful letter closes is but a lonely lurid ray amid the 
all-prevading gloom. On Sunday, the 10th, he thus ad- 
dressed his brother, Gilbert : — 

Dear Brother, — It will be no very pleasing news to you to be told 
that I am dangerously ill, and not likely to get better. An inveterate 
rheumatism has reduced me to such a state of debility, and my appetite is 
so totally gone, that I can scarcely stand on my legs. I have been a week 
at sea-bathing, and I will continue there, or in a friend's house in the 
country, all the summer. God keep my wife and children ; if I am taken 
from their head, they will be poor indeed. I have contracted one or two 
serious debts, partly from my illness these many months, partly from too 
much thoughtlessness as to expense when I came to town, that wiU cut in 
too much of the little I leave them in your hands. 

This affecting letter closes with the simple, kindly 
words, " Eemember me to my mother." 

Two days afterwards, he penned the last and saddest 
of all his magnificent letters to Mrs. Dunlop : — " Madam, 
— I have written you so often, without receiving any 
answer, that I would not trouble you again, but for the 
circumstances in which I am. An illness, which has long 
hung about me, in all probability will speedily send me 
beyond that bourne whence nx) traveller returns. Your 
friendship, with which for many years you honoured me, 
was a friendship dearest to my soul. Your conversation, 
and especially your correspondence, were at once highly 
entertaining and instructive. With what pleasure did I 
use to break up the seal ! The remembrance yet adds one 
pulse more to my poor palpitating heart. Fakewell ! ! ! 

We would fain believe, as it is asserted, that ere he 
died Burns received some explanation of this lady's 
silence, and an assurance of her friendship and esteem. 
Anyway, Mrs. Dunlop proved a warm friend to his widow 
and family. 

During his brief stay at Brow, the Poet spent a memor- 
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able day with Mrs. Maria Riddel, who was also there on 
account of failing health. Hearing of his arrival, she 
invited him to dinner, and sent her carriage to bring him, 
he being unable to walk. Of that meeting, Mrs. Riddel 
has left this pathetic and noteworthy record : — 

I was struck with his appearance on entering the room. The stamp of 
death was imprinted on his features. He seemed already touching the 
brink of eternity. His first salutation was, " Well, madam, have you any 
commands for the other world ? " I replied that it seemed a doubtful case 
which of us should be there soonest, and that I hoped he would yet live to 
write my epitaph. He looked in my face with an air of great kindness, 
and expressed his concern at seeing me look so ill, with his accustomed 
sensibility. At table, he ate little or nothing, and complained of having 
entirely lost the tone of his stomach. We had a long and serious con- 
versation about his present situation, and the approaching termination of 
all his earthly prospects. He spoke of his death, without any of the ostenta- 
tion of philosophy, but with firmness as well as feeling, as an event likely 
to happen very soon, and which gave him concern chiefly from leaving his 
four children so young and unprotected, and his wife in so interesting a 
situation — in hourly expectation of lying-in of a fifth. He mentioned, 
with seeming pride and satisfaction, the promising genius of his eldest son, 
and the flattering marks of approbation he had received from his teachers, 
and dwelt particularly on his hopes of that boy's future conduct and 
merit. His anxiety for his family seemed to hang heavy upon him, and 
the more perhaps from the reflection that he had not done them all the 
justice he was so well qualified to do. Passing from this subject, he 
showed great concern about the care of his literary fame^ and particularly 
the publication of his posthumous works. He said he was well aware 
that his death would occasion some noise, and that every scrap of his 
writing would be revived against him, to the injury of his future reputa- 
tion ; that letters and verses written with unguarded and improper 
freedom, and which he earnestly wished to have buried in oblivion, would 
be handed about by idle vanity or malevolence, when no dread of his 
resentment would restrain them, or prevent the censures of shrill-tongued 
malice, or the insidious sarcasms of envy, from pouring forth all their 
venom to blast his fame. He lamented that he had written many epigrams 
on persons against whom he entertained no enmity, and whose characters 
he should be sorry to wound ; and many indifferent poetical pieces, which 
he feared would now, with all their imperfections on their head, be thrust 
upon the world. On this account he deejUy regretted having deferred to 
jmt his papers into a state of arrangement, as he was now quite incapable 
of that exertion. . . . The conversation was kept up with great evenness 
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and animation on his side. I have seldom seen his mind greater or more 
collected. There was frequently a considerable degree of vivacity in his 
sallies, and they would probably have had a greater share had not the 
concern and dejection I could not disguise damped the spirit of pleasantry 
he seemed not unwilling to indulge. We parted about sunset on the evening 
of that day (the 5th of July 1796), and the next day I saw him again, and 
we parted to meet no more. 

The sea air and bathing effected a sKght improvement 
in the Bard's condition; but in the few days that now 
remained, he was to know neither freedom from pain nor 
mental peace. He had incurred a debt of seven pounds 
in procuring his volunteer uniform, and one day at Brow 
a lawyer's letter was handed to him, urging payment of 
this account, else — as it seemed to Burns in his then 
emaciated, nervous state — imprisonment for debt. Fear- 
ing the worst, he hastened to appeal to George Thomson, 
and to his cousin, James Burnes, writer, Montrose. 

To Thomson he wrote : — 

After all my boasted independence, curst necessity compels me to implore 
you for five pounds. A cruel scoundrel of a haberdasher, to whom I owe 
an account, taking it into his head that I am dying, has commenced a 
process, and will infallibly put me into jail. Do, for God's sake, send me 
that sum, and that by return of post. Forgive me this earnestness ; but the 
horrors of a jail have made me half distracted. I do not ask all this gratui- 
tously ; for, upon returning health, I hereby promise and engage to furnish 
you with five pounds' worth of the neatest song-genius you have seen. I 
tried my hand on Jiothiemurchie this morning. The measure is so difficult, 
that it is impossible to infuse much genius into the lines ; they are on the 
other side. Forgive, forgive me ! 

And to his cousin : — 

My dear Cousin, — When you offered me money assistance, little did I 
think I should want it so soon. A rascal of a haberdasher, to whom I owe 
a considerable bill, taking it into his head that I am dying, has commenced 
a process against me, and will infallibly put my emaciated body into jail. 
Will you be so good as to accommodate me, and that by return of post, 
with ten pounds ? Oh, James ! did you know the pride of my heart, you 
would feel doubly for me ! Alas ! I am not used to beg. The worst of it 
is, my health was coming about finely. You know, and my physician 
assured me, that melancholy and low spirits are half my disease — guess 
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then, my horrors since this business began. If I had it settled, I would be, 
I think, quite well in a manner. How shall I use the language to you — 
oh, do not disappoint me ! but strong necessity's curst conmiand. 

Forgive me for once more mentioning by return of post — save me from 
the horrors of a jail ! 

My compliments to my friend James, and to all the rest. I do not know 
what I have written. The subject is so horrible, I dare not look it over 
again. Farewell ! 

To these appeals his cousin and Thomson promptly- 
responded, sending the desired sums. But it fills one's 
heart with pity and shame to think of Burns having to 
pen such letters as these. Further, it may be asked, 
Was it to support his small request from Thomson (upon 
whom he had so great a claim) that the Poet, tortured 
both in mind and body, set himself to pen and enclose 
these, Ais Idd 'poetic lines, wherein we discover memory 
wafting him away back to the glad bygone days he had 
spent with Peggy Chalmers and Charlotte Hamilton, in 
and around their Devon Valley home — 

Fairest maid on Devon banks ; 
Crystal Devon, winding Devon, 
Wilt thou lay that frown aside 

And smile as thou wert wont to do. 

Full well thou know'st I love thee dear. 
Couldst thou to malice lend an ear ? 
Oh, did not love exclaim, " Forbear, 
Nor use a faithful lover so !" 

Then come, thou fairest of the fair. 
Those wonted smiles, oh, let me share ! 
And by thy beauteous self I swear. 

No love but thine my heart shall know. 

On 14th July, he wrote lovingly, and not without some 
gleam of hope, to his devoted Jean : — 

"My dearest Love, — I delayed writing until I could 
tell you what effect sea-bathing was likely to produce. It 
would be injustice to deny that it has eased my pains, and 
I think has strengthened me; but my appetite is still 
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extremely bad. No flesh nor fish can I swallow; porridge 
and milk are the only thing I can taste. I am very happy 
to hear, by Miss Jess Lewars, that you are all well. My 
very best and kindest compliments to her, and to all the 
children. I will see you on Sunday. — Your aflfectionate 
husband. 

But almost immediately after penning the above, he 
was seized by a fresh attack of fever. On the 18th, he 
was taken home in a small spring-cart. " The ascent to 
his house being steep," says Cunningham, " the cart 
stopped at the foot of the Mill-hole Brae; when he 
alighted, he shook much, and stood with difficulty; he 
seemed unable to stand upright. He stooped as if in pain, 
and walked tottering towards his own door: his looks 
were hollow and ghastly, and those who saw him then 
expected never to see him in life again." 

In the experiences of the world's great ones, there have 
been few home-comings more sad than this. The frenzied 
letter Burns penned that evening to Jean's father in 
Mauchline fills up the scene of misery : — 

"My dear Sir, — ^Do, for Heaven's sake, send Mrs. 
Armour here immediately. My wife is hourly expecting 
to be put to bed. Good God ! what a situation for her to 
be in, poor girl, without a friend ! I returned from sea- 
bathing quarters to-day, and my medical friends would 
almost persuade me that I am better; but I think and 
feel that my strength is so gone that the disorder will 
prove fatal to me. — Your son-in-law." 

Having, with trembling difficulty, traced out the above. 
Burns laid aside his pen for ever. Throughout that night 
and the two succeeding days the fever burned higher and 
higher, rapidly consuming his already far-spent strength, 
and causing his mind to wander, save when recalled by 
the sympathetic voices of those who watched at his bed- 
side. 

For quiet, his little ones were taken to shelter at Jessie 
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Lewars' home. Now and then Mrs. Burns was assisted 
from her sick-bed to look for a little at her dying husband. 
Shortly before he lost all consciousness, a beam of kindly 
light came to him in the form of a generous letter from 
his staunchest, best of friends, Mr. Graham, offering means 
towards helping him to recruit his health. This of course 
came too late, but, doubtless, it cheered Burns to know of 
it, and to believe that in such as Mr. Graham he was 
leaving a few friends, at least, who would not forget him, 
and would stand by his poor widow and helpless children. 

Early in the morning of the 21st, he sank into delirium. 
The children were brought to take the parting look, and 
they stood around until he calmly passed into the repose 
of death. It is said that with almost his latest breath he 
muttered something about that threatening letter which 
had so tormented his closing days, and had, as he thought, 
brought disgrace upon the name of Egbert Burns. 

When it became known in Dumfries, on his return from 
Brow, that the Poet was dying, a great excitement of 
sorrow and sympathy prevailed. 

"Dumfries," we are informed, "was like a besieged 
place. It was known he was dying, and the anxiety, not 
of the rich and learned only, but of the mechanics and 
peasants, exceeded all belief. Wherever two or three 
people stood together, their talk was of Burns, and of him 
alone. . . . His differences with them on some important 
points were forgotten and forgiven ; they thought only of 
his genius — of the delight his compositions had diffused ; 
and they talked of him with the same awe as of some 
departing spirit, whose voice was to gladden them no 
more." 

Nor was the sorrow which immediately arose on his 
death confined to Dumfries and its neighbourhood. Surely 
we need not marvel that it was widespread and profound. 
Burns's contemporaries in Scotland, while noting his faults 
and follies, had not failed to mark his mighty mental 
grasp, his grand poetic gifts, his true and generous 
nature. What he had done for our nationality and for 
mankind was not known then as it now is ; but enough 
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was known to send a pang of shame and regret through 
the hearts of his countrymen, when they reflected that so 
little had been done towards more duly appreciating and 
carefully fostering a " genius so extraordinary." 

Of the Bard's funeral, Dr. Currie has left the following 
account : — 

The Gentlemen Volunteers of Dumfries determined to bury their illus- 
trious associate with military honours, and every preparation was made to 
render this last service solemn and impressive. The Fencible Infantry of 
Angusshire, and the Cavalry of the Cinque Ports, at that time quartered 
in Dumfries, offered their assistance ; the principal inhabitants of the town 
and neighbourhood determined to walk in funeral procession, and a vast 
concourse of persons assembled, some of them from a considerable distance, 
to witness the obsequies of the Scottish Bard. On the evening of the 25th 
of July,^ the remains of Bums were removed from his house to the Town 
Hall, and the funeral took place on the following day. A party of 
volunteers, selected to perform the military duty in the churchyard, 
stationed themselves in the front of the procession, with their arms 
reversed ; the main body of the corps surrounded and supported the coffin, 
on which were placed the hat and sword of their friend and fellow-soldier. 
The numerous body of attendants ranged themselves in the rear ; while the 
fencible regiments of infantry and cavalry lined the streets from the Town 
Hall to the burial ground in the Southern Churchyard, a distance of more 
than half a mile. The whole procession moved forward to that sublime 
and affecting strain of music, the Dead March in Saul ; and three volleys 
fired over his grave marked the return of Bums to his parent earth. The 
spectacle was in a high degree grand and solemn, and accorded with the 
general sentiments of sympathy and sorrow which the occasion had called 
forth. 

Burns left some £30 of debt, it is said : but at least a 
considerable part of the £200 he generously handed to his 
brother Gilbert still remained to his credit. Besides, he 
had scattered his immortal productions with a lavish hand, 
asking nothing in return. Be this as it may, however, it 
is matter for surprise that, in his self -forgetful way, he 
managed to live on his small income of <£70 these four and 
a half years in Dumfries, with its varied social entangle- 
ments, not to speak of his pi'otracted illness, dragging him 

^ The burial took place on Monday, 2oth July, the Poet's remains being 
con veyed to the Town Hall on the evening of Sunday, the 24th. 
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into extra expenditure. Moreover, that the few debts he 
had incurred cost him so great pain and anxiety, speaks 
eloquently of Burns as an honest man, whose earnest desire 
is to " owe no man anything." 

This paltry debt was almost immediately cleared off, 
nor was it long until, in loving memory of the Bard, a 
number of those who had been his friends, and had enjoyed 
the privilege, which close acquaintance gave, of knowing 
the real worth and greatness of his character, — the 
Eiddels, John Syrae, George Thomson, Dr. Maxwell, and 
others, — bestirred themselves to succour his penniless 
widow and children. A public subscription was set on 
foot, and an edition of his life and works was projected. 
To be ■ his first editor and biographer, the choice happily 
fell on Dr. James Currie, of Liverpool — a man well quali- 
fied for the task, both on account of literary ability and 
sympathetic admiration of the Poet and his writings. 
This new edition, published in May 1800, yielded £1400 ; 
which sum being handed, along with the result of the sub- 
scription, to Mrs. Burns, placed her in a position of 
comfort and comparative plenty wherewith to bring up 
her "little flock." His painstaking and altogether dis- 
interested labours in this connection have justly endeared 
the name of Dr. Currie to the Poet's countless admirers. 

And now, inasmuch as it does not fall within the plan 
of this narrative to further enter into a general disquisition 
upon the Poet and his marvellous achievements — duly 
noting, as we ever ought to do, that his errors were tliose 
of a uniquely self-forgetful, soaring, impassioned nature, 
cast in and tempted by a calculating, materialistic, hai^d- 
drinking age, and proudly rejoicing to think that the 
spreading fame of the Ayrshire Peasant Bard, Scotland's 
great national Poet, the world's peerless lyric genius, is 
safely kept in the heart of humanity — we close our en- 
deavour to state the facts of this great tragic life by 
placing before the reader the description of the Poet 
which was penned by his first biographer "under 
advantages which no subsequent writer can enjoy " : — 
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Bum8— says Dr. Ourrie— waa nearly five feet ten inches in height, and 
of a form that indicated agility as well as strength. His well-raised fore- 
head, shaded with black curling hair, indicated extensive capacity. His 
eyes were large, dark, fall of ardour and intelligence. His face was well 
formed, and his countenance uncommonly interesting and expressive. B^ 
mode of dressing, which was often slovenly, and a certain fulness and bend 
in the shoulders, — characteristic of his original profession, — disguised in 
some degree the natural symmetry and elegance of his form. The external 
appearance of Bums was most strikingly indicative of the character of his 
mind. On a first view, his physiognomy had a certain air of coarseness, 
mingled, however, with an expression of deep penetration, and of calm 
thoughtfulness, approaching to melancholy. There appeared in his first 
manner and address, perfect ease and self-possession, but a stem and 
almost supercilious elevation, not indeed, incompatible with openness and 
affability, which, however, bespoke a mind conscious of superior talents. 
Strangers that supposed themselves approaching an Ayrshire peasant who 
could make rhymes, and to whom their notice was an honour, found them- 
selves speedily overawed by the presence of a man who bore himself with 
dignity, and who possessed a singular power of correcting forwardness and 
of repelling intrusion. But though jealous of the respect due to himself, 
Bums never enforced it where he saw it was willingly paid ; and though 
inaccessible to the approaches of pride, he was open to every advance of 
kindness and of benevolence. His dark and haughty countenance easily 
relaxed into a look of goodwill, of pity, or of tenderness ; and as the various 
emotions succeeded each other in his mind, assumed with equal ease the 
expression of the broadest humour, of the most extravagant mirth, of the 
deepest melancholy, or of the most sublime emotion. The tones of his 
voice happily corresponded with the expression of his features and with the 
feelings of his mind. When to these endowments are added a rapid and 
distinct apprehension, a most powerful understanding, and a happy com- 
mand of language, — of strength as well as brilliancy of expression, — we 
shall be able to account for the extraordinary attractions of his conversa- 
tion — for the sorcery which, in his social parties, he seemed to exert on all 
around him. In the company of women, this sorcery was more especially 
apparent. Their presence charmed the fiend of melancholy in his bosom, 
and awoke his happiest feelings ; it excited the powers of his fancy, as well 
as the tenderness of his heart ; and by restraining the vehemence and the 
exuberance of his language, at times gave to his manners the impression of 
taste, and even of elegance, which in the company of men they seldom 
possessed. This influence was doubtless reciprocal. A Scottish lady, 
accustomed to the best society, declared with characteristic naivete that no 
man's conversation ever " carried her so completely off her feet," as that of 
Bums : and an English lady, familiarly acquainted with several of the most 
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distinguished characters of the present times, assured the editor, that, in 
the happiest of his social hours, there was a charm about Bums which she 
had never seen equalled. This charm arose not more from the power than 
the versatility of his genius. No langour could be felt in the society of a 
man who passed at pleasure from grave io gay, from the ludicrous to the 
pathetic, from the simple to the sublime ; who wielded all his faculties with 
equal strength and ease, and never failed to impress the offspring of his 
fancy with the stamp of his understanding. 

This, indeed, is to represent Bums in his happiest phasis. In large and 
mixed parties, he was often silent and dark, sometimes fierce and over- 
bearing ; he was jealous of the proud man's scorn, jealous to an extreme of 
the insolence of wealth, and prone to avenge, even on its innocent possessor, 
the. partiality of fortune. By nature kind, brave, sincere, and in a singular 
degree compassionate, he was on the other hand p/oud, irascible, and vin- 
dictive. His virtues and his failings had their origin in the extraordinary 
sensibility of his mind, and equally partook of the chills and glows of senti- 
ment. His friendships were liable to interruption from jealousy or disgust, 
and his enmities died away under the influence of pity or self -accusation. 
His understanding was equal to the other powers of his mind, and his 
deliberate opinions were singularly candid and just ; but, like other men of 
great and irregular genius, the opinions which he delivered in conversation 
were often the offspring of temporary feelings, and widely different from 
the calm decisions of his judgment. This was not merely true respecting 
the character of others, but in regard to some of the most important points 
of human speculation. 
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CONCEROTNG THE POET'S FAMILY. 

The children borne by Jean Armour, and who survived mere 
infancy, were : — 

Robert, . . bom 3rd September 1786, died 14th May 1857. 
Francis Wallace, „ 18th August 1789, „ in his 14th year. 
William Nicol, . „ 9th April 1791, „ 21st February 1872. 

Elizabeth Riddel, „ 21st November 1792, „ in her 3rd year. 
James Glencaim, „ 12th August 1794, „ 18th November 1865. 
Maxwell, . . „ 25th July 1796, „ in his 3rd year. 

Of these, it will be observed that ojily three — Robert, 
William Nicol, and James Glbncairn — reached the years of 
manhood. 

Robert was first of all trained at Dumfries Grammar School ; 
then attended two sessions at Edinburgh, and one at Glasgow, 
University. He received an appointment in the Stamp Office, 
London, from which he retired in 1833, on a modest pension. 
Returning to Dumfries, he resided there until his death in 
1857, aged 71 years. When 22 years of age he married Anne 
Sherwood, who died in 1835. Robert and his wife were buried 
in the Burns Mausoleum in Dumfries Churchyard. 

That the Poet's care in the education of his eldest son was 
not quite thrown away, is evident from the fact that, both in 
London and Dumfries, Robert was able to increase his income 
by giving private lessons in classics and mathematics. Like 
his illustrious father, however, he was not strong in finance or 
self-control. 

His only surviving daughter, Eliza, became the wife of Dr. 
Everitt, of the East India Company's Service. Wido^e.d vcs. 
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1840, she died in 1878, survived by an iinmamed daughter, 
Martha Bums Everitt. 

William Nicol, educated at Dumfries Grammar School, 
sailed, in his 16th year, as a midshipman, to India. Serving 
for 33 years in the Madras Infantry, he at length attained the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel. He retired from the army in 1843, 
returned home, and resided with his younger brother at 
Cheltenham. He died in 1872, aged 81, and was buried in the 
Mausoleum. In 1822 he married Catherine Crone, who died, 
childless, in India, in 1841. 

James Glencairn, educated at Dimifries Grammar School, 
and at Christ's Hospital, London, joined the 15th Bengal 
Native Infantry, and attained the rank of captain. He came 
home on a visit in 1831, and on his return to India in 1833, 
was appointed Judge and Collector at Cahar. Ketiring in 1839, 
he lived in London till 1843, then took up house with his 
brother, William Mcol, at Cheltenham. In 1855 he attained 
brevet rank as lieutenant-colonel. In 1865 he died, and was 
buried in the Mausoleum. 

In 1818 he married Sarah Robinson, who died in 1821, 
leaving a daughter, Sarah, who was married to Dr. B. W. 
Hutchinson, and bore to him three daughters and a son, Robert 
Bums Hutchinson, the only legitimate male descendant of the 
Poet. 

In 1828 James Glencairn married his second wife, Mary 
Becket, who died in 1844, leaving one daughter, Ann Becket. 



The Poet's Two Illegitimate Daughters. 

Elizabeth, — "wee image of his bonnie Betty," — ^borne by 
Betty Paton, at Largie-side, Tarbolton, in 1784, was brought 
up imder the care of the Poet's mother. At 21 she received 
from a fund raised in London a dowry of .£200. Married to 
John Bishop, overseer, Polkemmet, she bore him several chil- 
dren. She died in 1817, aged 32, and was buried in Whitburn, 
Churchyard, where a monument stands to her memory. 

Elizabeth, borne by Anne Park, at the Globe Tavern, 

Dumfries, in 1791, was reared by Bonnie Jean as one of her 

own family. At 21 she also received £200 from the above- 

mentioned, fund. Married to tTobn Thomaon, Pollokshaws, she 
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bore him two sons — ^Robert Bums and James — and five daugh- 
ters — Jean Armour, Agues, Eliza, Sarah, and Maggie. Robert 
Burns Thomson inherited a certain measure of poetic gift, and 
wrote some excellent pieces. 

In June 1879 Maggie Thomson, the youngest daughter, was 
married to David Wingate, the well-known Scotch poet. From 
1859 until her decease in 1873 Mrs. Thomson received £30 per 
annum from a fund raised in Glasgow for her behoof. 



Jean Armour lived on in comfortable circumstances in the 
house in Bums Street, wherein the Poet breathed his last. She 
died on 26th March 1834, in her 69th year, and in the 38th 
year of her widowhood. Her remains were placed in the 
Mausoleum, near to the coffin of her immortal husband, to 
whom she had proved a wife most faithful, long-suffering, and 
affectionate. 

Agnes Brown, the Poet's mother, continued to reside with 
her son Gilbert, till her decease in 1820, in her 88th year, and 
in the 36th year of her widowhood. 
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MANUAL OF KELIGIOUS BELIEF. 

The following is the text of this remarkable compendium, 
compiled by worthy William Bumes, and used by him in the 
instruction of the Poet, in common with the rest of the fanaily 
circle at Lochlea. 

Son. Dear father, you have often told me, while you were initiating me 
into the Christian religion, that you stood bouiid for me, to give me a 
Christian education, and recommended a religious life to me. I would 
therefore, if you please, ask you a few questions that may tend to confirm 
my faith, and clear its evidences to me. 

Father, My dear child, with gladness I will resolve to you (so far as I 
am able), any question you shall ask, only with this caution, that you will 
believe my answers, if they are founded in the Word of God. 

Qttestion. How shall I evidence to myself that there is a Grod ? 

Answer, By the works of creation : for nothing can make itself ; and 
this fabric of Nature demonstrates its Creator to be possessed of all pos- 
sible perfection, and for that cause we owe all that we have to him. 

Q. If God be possessed of all possible perfection, ought not we then to 
love Him as well as fear Him ? 

A, Yes ; we ought to serve Him out of love, for His perfections give us 
delightful prospects of His favour and friendship, for" if we serve Him out 
of love, we will endeavour to be like Him, and God will love His own 
image, and if God love us, He will rejoice over us and do us good. 

Q, Then one would think this were sufficient to determine all men to 
love God ; but how shall we account for so much wickedness in the 
world ? 

A, God's revealed Word teaches us that our first parents brake His 

Covenant, and deprived us of the influences of His grace that were to be 

expected in that state, and introduced ^.m m^ \Jaft -woxVd \ and the Devil, 
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that great enemy of God and man, laying hold on this instrument, his 
kingdom has made great progress in the world. 

Q. But has God left His own rational offspring thus, to the tyranny of 
ELis and their enemy % 

A, No : for Grod hath addressed His rational creatures, by telling them 
in His Kevealed Word* that the seed of the woman should bruise the head 
of the Serpent, or Devil, or in time destroy his kingdom ; and in the mean- 
time, every one oppressed with the tyranny of the Devil, should, through 
the promised seed, by faith in Him, and humble supplication, and a 
strenuous use of their own faculties, receive such measures of grace, in 
and through this method of God's conveyance, as should make them able 
to overcome. 

Q. But by what shall I know that this is a revelation of Grod, and not a 
cunningly devised fable ? 

A, A revelation of God must have these four marks. 1. It must be 
worthy of God to reveal ; 2. It must answer all the necessities of human 
nature ; 3. It must be sufficiently attested by miracles ; and 4. It is known 
by prophecies and their fulfilment. That it is worthy of God is plain, by 
its addressing itself to the reason of men, and plainly laying before them 
the dangers to which they are liable, with motives and arguments to 
persuade them to their duty, and promising such rewards as are fitted to 
promote the happiness of a rational soul. Secondly, it provides for the 
guilt of human nature, making an atonement by a Mediator ; and for its 
weakness by promising the assistance of God's Spirit ; and for its happi- 
ness, by promising a composure of mind, by the regulation of its faculties, 
and reducing the appetites and passions of the body unto the subjection of 
reason enlightened by the Word of God, and by a resurrection of the body, 
and a glorification of both soul and body in heaven, and that to last through 
all eternity. Thirdly, as a miracle is a contradiction of known laws of 
Nature, demonstrating that the worker has the power of Nature in his 
hands, and consequently must be God, or sent by His commission and 
authority from Him, to do such and such things. That this is the case in 
our Scriptures is evident both by the prophets, under the Old, and our 
Saviour under the New Testament. Whenever it served for the glory of 
God, or for the confirmation of their commissions, all Nature was obedient 
to them ; the elemeVits were at their command, also the sun and moon, yea, 
life and death. Fourthly, that prophecies were fulfilled at a distance of 
many hundreds of years is evident by comparing the following texts of 
Scripture : — G^n. xlix. 10, 11 ; Matt. xxi. 5 ; Isa. vii. 14 ; Matt. i. 22, 23 ; 
Luke i. 34 ; Isa. xl. 1 ; Matt. iii. 3 ; Mark i. 3 ; Luke iii. 4 ; John i. 23 ; 
Isa. xlii. 1, 2, 3, 4. A description of the character of Messiah in the Old 
Testament Scriptures is fulfilled in all the Evangelists. In Isa. 1. 5, His 
sufferings are prophesied, and exactly fulfilled in the New Testament, 
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Matt. xxvi. 67, and xxvii. 26 ; and many others, as that Abraham's seed 
should be strangers in a strange land four hundred years, and being 
brought to Canaan, and its accomplishment in the days of Joseph, Moses, 
and Joshua. 

Q. Seeing the Scriptures are proven to be a revelation of Grod to His 
creatures, am not I indispensably bound to believe and obey them ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Am I equally bound to obey all the laws delivered to Moses upon 
Mount Sinai ? 

A. No ; the laws delivered to Moses are of three kinds : first, the Moral 
Law, which is of eternal and indispensable obligation on all ag^i and 
nations ; secondly, the law of Sacrifices and Ordinances were only ordin- 
ances in which were couched types and shadows of things to come, and 
when that dispensation was at an end, this law ended with them, for 
Christ is the end of the law for righteousness ; thirdly, laws that respected 
the Jewish Commonwealth can neither be binding on us, who are not of 
that Commonwealth, nor on the Jews, because their Commonwealth is at 
an end. 

Q. If the Moral Law be of indispensable obligation, I become bound to 
perfect and perpetual obedience, of which I am incapable, and on that 
account cannot hope to be justified and accepted with Grod. 

A. The Moral Law, as a rule of life, must be of indispensable obligation, 
but it is the glory of the Christian religion, that, if we be upright in our 
endeavours to follow it, and sincere in our repentance, upon our failing or 
shortening, we shall be accepted according to what we have, and shall in- 
crease in our strength, by the stssistance of the Spirit of God co-operating 
with our honest endeavours. 

Q. Seeing the assistance of the Spirit of God is absolutely necessary for 
salvation, hath not God clearly revealed by what means we may obtain this 
great blessing ? 

A. Yes ; the Scriptures tell us that the Spirit of Grod is the purchase of 
Christ's mediatorial office ; and through faith in Him, and our humble 
prayers to God through Christ, we shall receive such measures thereof as 
shall answer our wants. 

Q. What do you understand by Faith ? 

A, Faith is a firm persuasion of the Divine mission of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and that He is made unto us of Grod, wisdom, righteousness, and 
complete redemption ; or as He is represented to us under the notion of a 
root, and we the branches, deriving all from Him ; or as the head, and we 
the members of His body : intimating to us that this is the way or channel 
through which God conveys His blessings to us, and we are not to expect 
them but in God's own way. It is therefore a matter of consequence to 
us and therefore we ought with diligence to search the Scriptures, and the 
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extent of His oommission, or what they declare Him to be, and to receive 
Him accordingly, and to acquiesce in God's plan of our salvation. 

Q. By what shall I know that Jesus Christ is really the person that was 
prophesied of in the Old Testament ; or that He was that seed of the woman 
that was to destroy the kingdom of sin ? 

A, Besides the Scripture fore-cited, which fully prove Him to be that 
blessed person, Christ did many miracles ; He healed the sick, gave sight 
to the blind, made the lame to walk, raised the dead, and fed thousands 
with a few loaves, etc. He foretold His own death and resurrection, and 
the wonderful progress of His religion, in spite of all the power of the 
Koman Empire — ^and that by means of His disciples, a few illiterate 
fishermen. 

Q. You speak of repentance as absolutely necessary to salvation — I would 
like to know what you mean by repentance ? 

A, I not only mean a sorrowing for sin, but a labouring to see the 
malignant nature of it ; as setting nature at variance with herself, by 
placing the animal part before the rational, and thereby putting ourselves 
on a level with the brute beasts, the consequence of which will be an 
intestine war in the human frame, until the rational part be entirely 
weakened, which is spiritual death, and which in the nature of the thing 
renders us unfit for the society of God's spiritual kingdom, and to see the 
beauty of holiness. On the contrary, setting the rational part above the 
animal, though it promote a war in the human frame, every conflict and 
victory affords us grateful reflection, and tends to compose the mind more 
and more, not to the utter destruction of the animal part, but to the real 
and true enjoyment of both, by placing Nature in the order that its 
Creator designed it, which, in the natural consequences of the thing, 
promotes Spiritual Life, and renders us more and more fit for Christ's 
spiritual kingdom ; and not only so, but gives to animal life pleasure and 
joy that we never could have had without it. 

Q. I should be glad to hear you at large upon religion giving pleasure 
to animal life ; for it is represented as taking up our cross and following 
Christ. 

A, Our Lord honestly told His disciples of their danger, and what they 
were to expect by being His followers, that the world would hate them, 
and for this reason, because they were not of the world, even as He also 
was not of the world ; but He gives them sufficient comfort, showing that 
He had overcome the world ; as if He had said, *' You must arm yourself 
with a resolution to fight, for if you be resolved to be My disciples, you 
expose the world, by setting their folly in its true light, and therefore 
every one who is not brought over by your example, will hate and oppose 
you as it hath Me ; but as it hath had no advantage against Me, and I 
have overcome it, if you continue the conflict, you, by My strength, shall 
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overocmie likewise ; " bo thnt this decUrution of our Lord oatmot damp m? 
pleoBures of life when rightly oonHidered, but isther enlarges tbera. The 
same revelation telle us. tiuLt a religious life huCh the promise of tlie life 
that now ia, and that whioh is to come ; and not onlj by the well r^ulaEed 
mind desonbed in my Iftst answer, as tending to give pleasure and quiet, 
but by a firm trust in the providence of God, and by the help of an lioneat 
calling- industriously pursued, we shall receive such a portion of the com- 
fortable things of this life as shall be fittest for promoting our eternal 
interest, and that under the dirsctjon of infinite wisdom and goodness ; 
and that we shall overcome all our difficulties by being under the protec- 
tion of infinite power. These considerations cannot fail to give a relish to 
all the pleasures of life. Boaides the very nature of the thing giving 
pleasure to a mind so regular s£ I tiave already described, it must euilt the 
mind above those imgular passianE that jar and are contcaiy one to 
another, and distract the mind by contrary pursuits, which is described 
the apostle with more etreugth in his Epistle to the Komans (ohup. i., &0I%, 
26 to the end) than any words I am capable of framing ; especially if 
take our Lord's explanation of the parable of the tares in the field as 
improvement of these doctrines, as it is in Matt. liii., from the 37th 
44th verse ; and Bev. xx., from verse 11 to the end. If these Scripturev 
seriously considered, can suffer any man to be easy, judge ye, and they will 
remain truth, whether believed or not. Wliereas, on a mind regular, and 
having the animal part undsr subjection to the rational, in the very nature 
of the thing gives uniformity of pursuits. The desires, rectified by the 
Word of God, must give clearness of judgment, soundness of mind, regular 
affeotiona, whence will flow peace of oonscienoe, good hope, through grace, 
that oil our interests are under the care of our Heavenly Father. This 
gives a relish to animal life itself, this joy that no man intermeddleth with, 
and which is peculiar to a Ohristian or holy life ; and its comforts and 
hlessingB the whole Scripture is a comment upon, especially our Liad'a 
sermon upon the Mount, Matt. v. 1-13, and its progress in the parable of 
the Sower in the thirteenth of Matthew.' 









' The "Manual" bears that it was ironjcrtbeif for William Bumi 
John Murdoch, the Poet's teacher ; but, judging froi 

letters penned by William Bumes, it would appear iu the preparation of 
the " Manual " Murdooh's port was more than that of mere transcriber. It 
was probably the outcome of religious discussion and agreement betweeu 
the thoughtful, anitious parent and the clever young 
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BURNS AND FREEMASONRY. 

With Special Repbrenob to the St. James's, 

Tarbolton, Lodge. 

Shortly before he repaired to Irvine on his flax-dressing 
scheme, the Poet was entered, 4th July 1781, an apprentice 
Mason of the St. David's, Tarbolton, Lodge. On 1st October 
1781, he travelled from Irvine to Tarbolton (twelve miles) to be 
passed, and raised to full masonic brotherhood. Formerly, 
there were in Tarbolton two lodges — the St. Davids, 174, and 
the St. James's, 1 78 ; but these had united, as the St. David's, 
in June 1781. A year afterwards, however, this union was 
departed from, through Burns and others seceding, and recon- 
stituting the St. James's Lodge, whose original charter had been 
granted by the ancient mother Kilwinning Lodge. It is in con- 
nection with the reorganised St. James's that the Poet appears 
most prominently as a Mason. What keen and regular interest 
Burns manifested in the meetings and affairs of the brotherhood 
is abundantly manifest from the St. James's minute-book — a 
volume which the lodge has carefully preserved, and which it 
values highly, as containing a record of its history, and, most of 
all, for the fact that the book holds three minutes entirely in 
the Bard's own handwriting, and as many as thirty minutes 
signed by him as Master-Depute. 

The rules of the lodge are interesting reading. One is as 
follows : — 

** Whereas always a lodge means a company of men, worthy and circumspect, 
athered together in order to promote charity, friendship, civility, and good 
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neighbourhood ; it is enacted that no member of this lodge shall speak 
slightingly, detractingly, or calumniously of any of his brethren behind their 
backs, so as to damage them in their professions or reputations, without 
any certain grounds ; " and any member committing such an offence must 
humble himself by asking "on his knees the pardon of such person or 
persons as his folly or malice hath aggrieved. " Obstinate refusal to comply 
with the finding of the brethren assembled shall be met by expulsion " from 
the lodge, with every mark of ignominy and disgrace that is consistent with 
justice and Freemasonry." 

Other regulations, dealing with such offences as the breaking 
of dram-glasses, attending the lodge in a state of intoxication, 
and so on, are very suggestive of the largely convivial nature of 
the meetings. 

Besides this precious minute-book, the Tarbolton St. James's 
Lodge possesses various interesting relics of Brother Robert 
Bums, amongst which we notice the chair and footstool, and 
the miniature Mason's mallet, so often used by the Poet when 
presiding over the lodge, the silver badge referred to in his 
"Farewell to the Brethren of St. James's Lodge, Tarbolton;"^ 
the lodge Bible, dated 1775, and referred to in the minutes 
as "a new Bible, per Brother Bums, 13s.;" and (carefully 
framed) his letter from Edinburgh, 23rd August 1787, on the 
business of the lodge : — 

Men and Brethren, — I am truly sorry it is not in my power to be at 
your quarterly meeting. If I must be absent in body, believe me I shall 
be present in spirit. I suppose those who owe us moneys, by bill or other- 
wise, will appear — I mean those we summoned. If you please, I wish you 
would delay prosecuting defaulters till I come home. The Court is up, and 
I will be home before it sits down. In the meantime, to take a note of 



^ The "Farewell," penned by Burns when he was meditating emigration 
to Jamaica, he thus closes : — 

" And YOU, farewell ! whose merits claim, 

Justly that highest badge to wear ! 
Heaven bless your honoured, noble name, 

To Masonry and Scotia dear I 
A last request permit me here. 

When yearly ye assemble a*. 
One round — I ask it with a tear. 

To him, the Bard that's far awa'." 

William Wallace, Sheriff of Ajrrshire, and at that time Grand Master, 
is referred to in the above, as well fttted to vjeai t\va Ki^heat badge of office. 
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who appear and who do not, of our faulty debtors, will be right in my 
opinion ; and those who confess debt and crave days, I think we should 
spare them. Farewell ! 

Within your dear mansions may wayward Contentions, 

And withered Envy ne'er enter ; 

May Secrecy round be the mystical bound. 

And Brotherly Love be the centre. 

ROBEBT BUBNS. 

On penning for the Kilmarnock Standard a series of four 
articles, June 1890, dealing with the Poet's connection with the 
Tarholton Freemasons, Mr. Peter Watson, Annbank, Tarbolton, 
was at pains to have some photographs taken of several pages of 
the St. James's minute-book, on which the signature and hand- 
writing of Burns appear, as also those of Gilbert Bui*ns, and 
John Wilson (the Dr. Hornbrook of the famous satire). 

Of some of the more interesting of these minutes, facsimile 
impressions are given on the following pages ; but it may here 
be stated that the members of the Tarbolton St. James's Lodge 
take a pride and pleasure in showing their famous minute-book, 
chair, jewels, mallet, &c., to numerous visitors — brethren of the 
Craft and others. During the tourist season many admirers of 
the Poet, coming from all countries, now visit Tarbolton to see 
and handle the Masonic relics, and to view the various scenes 
made classic by Burns. 
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The following contains a full minnte, written and signed by Gilbert 
Bums; also a. full minnte, written and signed by B«bert Bums; also 
Bums's B^natnre to another minute : — 




(This last line is part of a subsequent minute.) 
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The following contains the signature of the Poet, with his Mason's mark 
(nine points) ; also the signature of John Wilson (Dr. Hornbook) : — 













'^^^C^^^^^ 
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The following oontains the oaligraphj of John WilsoQ (Dr. Hornbook), 
the secretaiy of the lodge, and & full minute, written and signed l^ 




With the courteous permiBaion of Mr. Watson, we append the 
following explanatory remarks -. — 
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Bums must have been the life and soul of the St. James's Lodge in 
more ways than one. The minutes show that there were more meetings 
when he was an office-bearer than at any other period. Though Bums 
13 known to have been a member from the end of 1781, it is not till 27th 
July 1784 that we have the record of his appointment to a position of 
influence in the lodge. The Deputy Mastership was then conferred upon 
him — a position that carrried with it the active duties of the Grand 
Master, who was not very frequently present at the meetings. All 
assemblies at which the Master was not present were under the presidency 
of the Deputy Master, and it is in this capacity that Bums has signed so 
many of the minutes. There are three short minutes written in full by 
the Poet. The first is dated "Tarbolton, 1st September 1784," but is 
unsigned, a circumstance not uncommon amongst the records of that time. 
This minute bears marks of literary conceit at any rate, the antithesis 
being worthy of note. It is almost ludicrous to find the world-famed 
Poet writing this— 

" This night the lodge met, and ordered four pounds of candles and one 
quire of eightpence paper for the use of the lodge, which money was laid 
out by the treasurer, and the candles and paper laid in accordingly." 

The other minutes, written fully in the Poet's hand, are as follows : — 

" Tarbolton, 23rd June 1786. — This night the lodge met, and Robert 
Andrew, a brother of St. David's, Tarbolton, was admitted by unanimous 
vote, gratis ; likewise James Good, having been duly recommended, was 
entered an apprentice. R. Burns, D.M." 

"Tarbolton, 18th August [no year, but, from the dates immediately 
before and after, sure to be 1786]. — This night the lodge met, and James 
Tennant, from Ochiltree, having been recommended, was admitted 
accordingly. Robt. Bxjrns, D.M." 

It is a curious coincidence that two of the three minutes written in full 
by Robert Bums are near to the one written in the hand of Gilbert Bums, 
the three being in view at the one opening of the book. Bums, who, 
whether living at Lochlea or Mossgiel, must have had several miles to walk 
in order to attend the meetings of the lodge, was most attentive to his 
duties. The first minute which he signed as Depute Master is dated 29th 
June 1785, and the last to which his name is adhibited is dated 23d May 
1788 ; but this does not mark his final departure from the lodge, as Dr. 
Robert Chambers erroneously states in his Land of Bums, On 21st 
October 1788, and again on 11th November of the same year, the minutes 
record that Brother Robert Bums was in the chair, though his signature 
is not attached. Both of these meetings took i^Iaa/^ ^t M3MviS5!cikssfc^ -asA^ 
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the; muBt Iia.ve been held duFing a Syin^ visit from EUialand, aa Bunw 
settled there on 12th June 17S8. n letter of his, dated 13th June, stating 
that "thja is the second day" he had been on his farm in Dumfriesshire. 
Between the first and the liwt Eignaiture, Bams has in all signed Mb 
twenty-nine tlmoB, and on one oocafiian he hoB hia initials placed 
postscript ; but one of Che signatures has been oat out by some uns 
admirer. The theft occnra In the second last minute that was 
tha Poet, the signp.ture being that of the main part of the mi' 
minute haying- been divided into three. Bums haa signed a "P.S." to th« 
same minute, and also an addition to this "F.3," oonnected by the words 
" also at same time," and to the last of these hangs a tale. The gentle- 
man in Tarbulton who had charge of the minute-buok ivas ut one time 
showing it to a visitor, but. being called away for a, moment to attend a 
sick daughter in another toom, the visitor and the book were left un- 
u'atched. After the visitor departed, the gentleman was asked by his 
daughter to look the book, as she was afraid eumething would be fonail; 
wrong. Whilst her father was with her, she heard either a knife 
pair of Bciesors at work, and she was right in the surmise thut one of 
minutes had been tampei'>d with. On diHCOVeting this, the 
oommunioated with, and ordered to return the stolen property or autlcf 
the consequences, and the cutting waa returned. The stolen part i£ now 
neatly poeted in its original place, and, being on the opposite page from 
the blank left by the cut out signature, eloquent testimony is borne to the 
rapacity of eoUeotors, and the value placed upon ralica of our national 
hard. Strange as the omission may appear, there is no mention in the 
minutes of the Poet's demission of office, nor of his leaving the district, 
evun though Bums himself looked so favourably on the position he held 
amongst the Tarbolton Masons as to address a poem to them i 
wbU. This was in 1788, when he seriously contemplated Bmigr»(iDg 
the West Indies. It is curioua also to note the manner in which Bi 
nigns his name ; in this there is groat variety. In regard to i 
he continues the "Bunieta" up till Ist March 1786— the 
the more famiJiar "Burns" being of date 25th May of the 
Whilst Bums signs "Bumess" so long, it is noteworthy that the i«f« 
to. hiTi in the text of the minutes are always spelt " Bums," unless 
occasion, when the name had first bsen spelt "Bums," but afterwards 
altered to '■Bumess." probably by the Poet himself, or at least by his 
inatmctions, as his name appears at the foot of thin minute as " Bumess," 
In regard to the Oliristian name, it appears once before Burneas 
"Robert," and thirteeu times it precedes the some spelling as ". 
Before the later spelling of "Burns" we have it onoe only in : 
"Robert,"aHingle time as "R.," and eleven times as" Robt."— this 
ing. it is thus seen, the greatast favour with the Poet. Amongst 
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list of signatures of members, many of them having their Mason's marks 
attached, we find Bums signing himself in full, "Robert Bums," and 
adding his masonic mark of nine points in the same line. This signature 
has less resemblance to the familiar and undoubtedly genuine form than 
any of the others, but there is no date to it, and it is just possible that 
the conditions under which he signed were what the lodge might term 
"unfortunate." 

Bums's younger brother, Gilbert, was entered, passed, and raised as a 
brother on 1st March 1786 (the last date on which the Poet signed Bumess), 
and must, for a time at least, have taken an active part in the affairs of the 
lodge. We find Gilbert signing the minutes on five separate occasions 
between 11th December 1786, and 21st December 1787, one of these, as 
already said, being written by him in full. The last references to either 
of the brothers occur on 18th November and 20th November 1788, on 
which dates the text of the minutes states that Brother Gilbert Burns 
occupied the chair. These last-named meetings were held in Mauchline, 
and form the closing testimony to the warm interest maintained for six or 
seven years by Robert, and the shorter period by Gilbert, in the affairs of 
St. James's, Tarbolton, Lodge. 

Bums signs the minute relating to the visit of Professor Duguld Stewart 
to the lodge, who at that time was tenant of Catrine House, and was a 
friend of the Poet. The record is as follows : — 



" A deputation of the lodge met at Mauchline on 25th July 1787, and 
entered Brother Alexander Allison of Barmuir an apprentice. Likewise 
admitted Brothers Professor Stewart of Cathrine ; and Claud Alexander, 
Esq., of Ballochmyle ; Claud Neilson, Esq., Paisley ; John Earquhar Gray, 
Esq., of Gilmilnscroft ; and Dr. George Grierson, Glasgow, honorary 
members of this lodge," the minute being signed " Robt. Bums, D.M.," 
in very faint ink. 

John Wilson, who was parish teacher of Tarbolton, and the Dr. Horn- 
book of Bums's well-known poem, was secretary to the lodge from 8th 
August 1782, till some time in 1787, and in that capacity wrote many of 
the minutes. Two of them are signed by him — one as "Master pro 
tempore,'' and the other as " M.P.T." This last minute shows his adhesion 
to the lodge after his successor in the Secretaryship had been appointed, 
and it is not shown that he was at the date the holder of any office other 
than that of ordinary membership. Immediately succeeding Wilson's first 
signature as "Master pro tempore,'' he finds an imitator in James 
M 'Donald, the succeeding chairman, who signs his name, and adds, " P.T." 
merely, a thing that occurs also once afterwards in the writing of another 
temporary president. 

Two of the Grand Masters sign the minutes* occ»&\syaaJ^'^ , nKt*.— ^'i&x.. 
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JameB Muntgomerie uE Ooilsiield, mid Mr. Junes Dalrympla of ( 
Gedd, Imt tbese ore the onl; namea adhibited of the hcdf-dozen Grand 
Mulera who held office during the yearfl embraoed in the minutee. The 
uthers were Mr. John Hamilton of Sundnun — a name still hoooured in the 
county in the person of the present proprietor ; Mr. Mungo Smith of 
Drongan ; Mt. Alex. Montgomerie of Coilsfield (a branch of the Eglinton 
family, whose estate had to be parted with after the Eglinton tournament) ; 
and Mr. Gavin Hamilton, the well-known friend and oorrospondent of 
Bums. The name of the Montgomeriee euggests the immortalit; shed 
upon the family and their estate by the Poet's works. The gratitude of 
the lodge is enpressed at one meeting to Captain Montgomerie, the Right 
Worshipful Master of the lodge, for his trouble in recovering their colounn_ 
■■ for some time illegally retained by the Lodge of St, David." J 



PasBing from the St. Ji 
until the cloaa of his c 
interest in Freemi 



s Lodge, it is well known that, 
, the Poet maiiifeBted a warm 
i easy to imagine what a charm 



he tent to the many meetings ho attended, though it may be in 
these gatherings he gaye away not a few " slices of hie con- 
stitution. 

On two occasione, during his first winter in Edinhurgii, he 
was highly honoured by the ttaft — once at an important meeting, 
attended by the Grand Lodge of Scotland, on 1 3th January 
1787, when the Grand Master gave the toast of "Caledonia, 
and Caledonia'a Bard, Brothev Burns, which rang through the 
whole asaembiy with multiplied honours and repeated acolaai tt^J 
tions ; " ' and again, at a meeting of the Edinburgh CanoQ^ 
(Kilwinning) Lodge, on lat Pebniary 1787, when, in honn 
of his great poetic fame, Buriui was enthueiaatically assumed J 
a raembei' of the lodge. 

Then, in the Diary of his Border Tour, there oM 
date of 19th May 1787 this entry: "Spent the day at ] 
Grieve's — made a Royal Arch Mason of St. Abb's 
(Eyemouth)." 

As already remarked, the Poet continued his coimeetion 1 
the Tarbolton St. James's for some considerable time : 
going to reside at Ellialand, and, from the following note of I 
attendance at Mason meetings in Dumfries, we learn how 



1 his letter nf 1 1th January 1737, H. llr. Ballai 
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ardently he kept up his attachment to the brotherhood until 
the end : — 



1791— 27th December. 
1792— ethrebruary. 
1792— 14th May. 
1792— 3l8t May. 
1792— 5th June. 
1792— 22nd November. 



1792— 30th November. 
1793— 30th November. 
1794— 29th November. 
1796— 28th January. 
1796— 14th April. 



On 30th November 1792 he was elected Senior Warden, and 
in the minutes of the sixteen meetings held during his stay in 
Dumfries his name is eleven times found in the list of those 
who were present. 
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This admirable plan Mi. Higgina baa followed n 
benefit is that we get faota, ajid are spared tbe i 
morol cefleotionB with which biographies of Burat 
Mr. HigginB brings us face to face with th 
means of judging for quiaelvea what man 
ia highly satialactoiy." — O/atgoic Herald. 

'• Mr. HigginB lias given us an exoelleut record of facte and evellla ; and 
these, clearly appruhended and rightly undeistood, with the Vety brief 
oommentH here united with them, are worth more than many ^oqnent 
diSBertatiunB. At the end of the volume are Bome interestiii^ documents, 
copies of which oil lovers uf Bums will be pleased to possess." — ScaUman. 

"The Rev. J. C. Hi^uB, of Tarbolton, waa aaked (by the Grampian 
Club) to prepare a memoir of Burne, and the result ia a life of the poet, 
whioh, we trust, may yet be published in separate and popular form. The 
work shows throughout a perfect familiarity with every fact and incident 
in the poet's life ; a thorough mastery of the Bums bibUography ; and that 
heartfdt sympathy with the subject without which no writer ever yet 
succeeded in interesting his readers. This biugrapl^ is one of the most 
notable of recent additiona to the poet's calm," — N. B. Daily Mail^ 

" It ia appropriate that a clergyman located in the parish where Buroa 
spent the centra! portion of bis life should become bia biograpber. Mr. 
Uiggins set about his task with a desire to produce a Life of Burnt 
• clearly, faithfully, and eympathetically,' and It is no small praise 
that the accomplished work fully meets these conditions. The plan 
work is simplicity itself, and the ceneral reader has here an account 
that concsms tbe poet's Efe and writings, without being troubled 
trifiing minutiffi. We compliment Mr. Higgina on liia Hucceasful ' 
plishment of a work not without special difficulties." — Ayr Obtcrvi 

"The minister of Tarboltun may be congratulated on 
accomplishment of a task all the more difficult because 
latest biographer. He had this advantage over some other biographers : 
he livKd in the Bums countiy ; and there is evidence in every chapter of 
the memoir that he bad mastered the life at each particular period of the 
chequered career which dosed so sadly on f^lat July 1796. 'Yh^ method of 
the book ia excellent. There is no attempt at brilliant writing ; but there 
is easy. Sowing narrative, fulness uf knowle^e, and genuine sympathy 
with the subject. It waa with some misgivings Mr. Higgins uudartodfc 
the task ; but he need have none now. He has written an 
life of Bums — a life which leaves nothing to be desired in the wm 
oleamesa of method and successful handling of all available material.'' 
Ardroiian and, Saltcixiti Herald. 

" The work of delineating the life of the poet, for The Book <ff 
Bvmt, issued by the Grampian Club, was entrusted to the Rev. J. O. 
Higgina, B.B., Tarbolton, and such a task we think could not have tallcn 
into more capable hands. We are sure tbe reader will feel that ID this 
memoir, the story of Burns'a life loses none of its enthralling interest ; i1 
effect IS rather heightened and enhanced by Mr. Higgins' method 
preanuOaeDt To all the portions of a career ed esA oti4 aa '-Sa^xi " " ' 
I aathor has given due meed of attention." — -KiJmuH-nook StnisAuiri. 
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